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I 

The south wind blew in noisy gusts, driving the 
white dust in whirls along the Brennerstrasse, from the 
Abbey of the Premonstratensians as far as the projecting 
house with the gilded roof-tiles, and twice compelling 
Peter Storck, much to the delight of some street 
urchins, to run in pursuit of his carefully brushed 
beaver hat. Over the little town, the stupendous mass 
of the Nordwand rose sheer with its dark green woods, 
Alpine meadows and grey rocks. Under the bridge, 
the waters of the Inn shot down between the piers, 
gurgling and churning. 

The young man presented a somewhat odd figure, 
and people looked a little peevishly at his liver-coloured 
cloak with its several capes, his yellow-lined top-boots, 
his white neckerchief and fashionable tall hat. Market 
was in progress under the open arches of the Arcade, 
but little business was being done. It was early in the 
season and everything was scarce; and the butter- 
dealers from the Durer Valley, the cheesemongers, the 
milkmen, butchers and sausage-men were asking 
higher prices than the townsfolk were able or disposed 
to pay. Visitors like this young man, who looked as if 
he had plenty of money, were needed to make business 
more lively ! 

Peter Storck took no notice of the way in which he 
was stared at, nor did he even understand the remarks 
which reached his ears. He was listless and jaded, 
having been detained on business for a good while 
by the officials in the Bavarian Government House, 
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the yellow building which had formerly been the 
Imperial Court-house. At last, however, his pockets 
bulged with documents, stamped and countersigned. 

He loitered idly in front of the small semicircular 
window of a druggist’s shop, contemplating the sticks 
of shellac wrapped in silver paper, the brown tablets 
of glue, the carboys of indigo, madder, verdigris-green, 
yellow and dragon’s blood. In another window were 
good beaver-skin caps; women’s hats heavily em¬ 
broidered in gold; silver-mounted pipes of maple 
wood; buckskin purses; belts ornamented with 
porcupine quills; lace pictures, with saints in gilt. 
Two Bavarian soldiers, sturdy and good-humoured 
fellows, stood beside him looking at a coloured engrav¬ 
ing which represented the “ solemn nuptials ” of the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth—a long train of state 
carriages, cavalry and infantry, coiled like a serpent. 

Passing on, Peter Storck came out again on the river 
and continued his walk for a little beside its turbulent 
waters, sitting down at last on some boards. All at 
once it seemed strange to him that he was sitting there, 
in the pale March sunlight, watching a four-horse 
wagon carrying wine up into the country. The brass 
ornaments on the horses’ collars jingled, badgers’ skins 
and red cloths flapped in the wind, and the driver, in 
a blue smock, kept cracking his whip. Peter took his 
pipe from his pocket, and examined idly its tassels 
of apple-green and peach-rose, the colours of the 
Franconians of Wurzburg, a body to which he had been 
admitted two years previously as the son of a country¬ 
man. These gay emblems had at the time cost him 
a whole forenoon’s delay at the police court in Vienna, 
and the officer had recommended him not in future 
to make a display of these student badges : Prince 
Mettemich had strictly forbidden such things. . . , 
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But what had become of his uncle ? 

Once again he took from his pocket the communi¬ 
cation which he had received from the Bavarian High 
Bailiff in Landeck, setting forth that his uncle, Martin 
Storck, of Sankt Marein in the Upper Inn Valley, owner 
of Zeitlanghof, had suddenly disappeared and, save for 
certain goods and chattels, had left nothing behind 
him but a note, in which with his own hand he directed 
that the house, including furniture and lands, was to 
pass as a free gift into the possession of his nephew, 
Peter Storck, resident in Vienna in his own house, 
Zum Alten Blumenstockel. Nothing so far having been 
ascertained as to the destiny of the missing man, the 
aforesaid Peter Storck was authorised to take over the 
house for the time being, failing which it was to be 
sealed up by the authorities, no compensation being 
allowed for loss and damage. Although, in the opinion 
of the inhabitants of the district, Herr Martin Storck 
had met with an accident during a mountain excursion, 
account must nevertheless be taken of the possibility 
of the return of the owner. . . . The prolix document 
from Landeck contained, moreover, an inventory of 
the property, and especially of the articles of furniture 
which had been found in the house, as drawn up by the 
notary after his uncle’s disappearance. 

All the formalities which had given him such endless 
running about in Vienna and afterwards in Innsbruck 
were now over and done with; his passport was 
in order; in fine, nothing stood in his way for the rest 
of his journey. He was free at last to go to his uncle 
Martin, who had played so great a part in the dreams 
of his youth. Only, his uncle was no longer there ! 
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II 

This uncle had often been spoken of in Peter's family; 
but whenever the growing boy was present, the subject 
had always been approached with strange precaution. 
Often, failing to take into account a child’s gift of ob¬ 
servation, his elders had pointedly and abruptly turned 
the conversation when he appeared, making signs to 
one another to be careful. Peter knew only that this 
uncle, a brother of his father, had, like the latter, 
migrated from Franconia to Vienna, had suddenly 
fled into the solitudes of the Tyrolese Highlands, and 
had never returned. When he asked questions, he had 
always been put off with a rebuke. It was not till he 
was in his seventeenth year that fuller knowledge had 
come to him of the story of the mysterious hermit; 
and at the same time an event had occurred which 
transformed his whole nature, and in a strange, hardly 
explicable way, altered the loving and tender relation 
in which he had hitherto lived with his mother. 

It began with the arrival of one of his mother's 
relatives, Frau Genoveva Schnabele of Augsburg, who 
had just become a widow, and had travelled by river 
from Passau with the intention of going on to Vienna 
and of seeking there forgetfulness of her trouble. To 
the young man, whose soul was ripe for the ardent 
idealisation of first love, the beautiful and shapely 
young Schwabian, with her dark hair and gold-pale 
complexion, appeared a goddess of unearthly loveli¬ 
ness ; and indeed even hardened and experienced 
men might have found something more than merely 
piquant in her lively good health and in the elegant 
fulness of her figure. At supper, when the new arrival 
first sat at table in his parents' house, chatting with 
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roguish gaiety, Peter scarcely dared to raise his eyes to 
her. His father, in high spirits and manifestly delighted 
by the visit, incited his son to various acts of gallantry; 
and when at length she expressed a wish to retire, it 
became Peter’s duty to carry before her to her room the 
great silver double candlestick. He was taking leave 
of his fair cousin with an awkward bow and shyly 
wishing her good-night, when she said, covering a 
yawn with a charming movement of her hand : “ I 
have not had a real sleep since I got into the boat at 
Passau; so my cavalier will perhaps be so very kind 
as to take off my shoes for me ! ” Peter, overwhelmed 
with delight in rendering her this sweet service, knelt 
down at once, and in nervous and eager haste untied 
the daintily fastened ribbons and drew off her shoes. 
As he felt within his hands the warm and pretty little 
foot, and for an instant retained it, his eyes from some 
new emotion filled with tears, and his cousin, with a 
little cooing laugh, allowed her fingers to stray through 
his hair, saying: “ Oh, dear! so he is a real little 
man already! ” Whereupon, abashed and stumbling 
to the door, he went from the room to bid good-night 
to his parents and to kiss their hands respectfully, as 
was the custom. As he raised his face, he noticed that 
his mother was gazing at him with so anxious a question 
in her eyes that he was startled. Soon after this he 
was in his bed on the top floor—only a wall between him 
and Frau Genoveva. All was still, save for the thrum¬ 
ming of a distant guitar, which, so at first he thought, 
hindered him from going to sleep. But he became 
aware presently that he found this faint noise a dis¬ 
turbance only because, with the most strained attention, 
he was endeavouring to catch any sound of undressing, 
or any movement of the bed, in the heaven of the ad¬ 
joining room. Nothing stirred, however : only a soft, 
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whispering rain began to fall, and the distant musician 
seemed at last to have laid aside his instrument. Yet 
sleep would not come. Unable to rest and tortured 
by an inner fire, Peter tossed from side to side in his 
narrow bed, and lay at last on his back, his eyes wide 
open, as though he were in a fever. Suddenly he caught 
his breath. The door opened softly, and something 
stole into the little room and sank light and warm on 
the edge of his bed. A hand felt for his breast, in which 
his heart beat wildly, hair tickled his cheeks, moist lips 
were pressed full upon his mouth, and in an indescrib¬ 
able anguish of pleasure the virgin youth surrendered 
himself to unearthly sensations, drank intoxicating 
fragrance, and sank finally out of an agony of 
bliss into unconsciousness. In the early dawn he 
woke and saw the sleeper by his side. ... A faint 
creak of hinges drew his eyes to the door, which was 
opened a hand’s-breadth, and while he was struggling 
to regain full consciousness, he thought that he re¬ 
cognised for one moment through the chink of the door 
the face of his mother, wearing an expression of such 
horror and despair that an intense pang of dismay 
shot through him. The apparition, perhaps only a 
phantom of his dream, had already vanished, and the 
woman at his side, waking up, jumped out of bed, 
blew him a kiss and fled into her room. Peter rose 
immediately, washed himself shivering in ice-cold 
water, dressed, and going softly downstairs asked the 
maid to give him breakfast, leaving word that he had 
gone out for a stroll in the Prater as he was in the habit 
of doing. When, after an aimless ramble, he returned, 
wondering whether he would be able to command 
himself sufficiently when he met this woman again in 
his parents’ presence, he found his father and mother 
alone and in a very ill humour. His deadly anxiety 
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lest the portentous event of the night should be seen 
written on his face vanished as he learned what had now 
happened. His father grumbled angrily over his son's 
late appearance, when the soup was on the table; his 
mother sat pale and with clenched hands, as though 
bowed beneath reproaches. The second course was 
brought in, and the maid had hardly left the room when 
his father began to find fault with the cooking, muttering 
that he was not properly attended to in his own house, 
and in the same breath he added that it was " unheard 
of " that a message had not been sent to him in his 
office about their guest’s sudden departure. It was 
absolutely incredible that she should have left so uncere¬ 
moniously, merely because a distant relative in Linz 
was ill! How then had the news come ? His mother, 
bringing out the words with an effort, answered that a 
peasant boy had brought a letter, and that on receiving 
it her cousin had decided to pay at once a visit to 
Linz which she had already promised, especially as the 
boy had said that a boat was going up the river at noon. 
“Of course she is coming back again," his mother added, 
casting down her eyes. His father, still grumbling, 
occupied himself with the leg of a chicken, and bent 
over his plate, and at the same moment his mother 
suddenly looked up and directed a burning and 
bitter look at Peter, who now, with a sinking heart, 
understood that he had not been dreaming that morn¬ 
ing when he thought he saw her, and that she had 
turned the beautiful Frau Schnabele out of the house. 

Ill 

When the first anxious hours had passed and the 
terrible expectation of impending trouble had ceased, 
Peter tried shamefacedly to approach his mother, and 
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through many little attentions and services to win back 
her lost favour. But he met only with cold aversion 
and indifference. His mother never uttered a word in 
any way relating to the occurrence, but never again were 
the old relations between her and her son restored. 
Her increasing coldness was a bitter sorrow to him. 
Later on, he accustomed himself to their altered life 
together, at first defiantly but gradually becoming 
himself indifferent. And when his father, shortly 
before he succumbed to a stroke, had sent him to the 
High School in Wurzburg, his separation from the now 
harsh woman caused him little regret. It was only 
when he stood by her death-bed, and the dying woman, 
no longer able to speak, raised with a great effort her 
waxen hand and laid it as if in forgiveness on his head, 
that his long-buried grief for the loss of her love had at 
length freed itself in a flame of remorse which had seared 
his heart. Thus when, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
he had become owner of the house Zum Alten Blumen- 
stockel—having just taken his degree of Doctor of Laws 
—he had reached a maturity beyond his years. 

On the fateful day of Frau Genoveva's disappearance, 
it had happened that he learned something more about 
his uncle, Martin Storck, of whom his parents would 
tell him nothing, never, in fact, breaking their apparent 
rule of silence on the subject. 

Well, on this day, his parents being out all the after¬ 
noon with some friends, Peter, tired of having nothing 
to do, went into the kitchen to talk to the old maid¬ 
servant, Ludmilla. She had been his nurse from 
earliest childhood, and bore the lad a devoted affection 
which occasionally led her into defiance of her master 
and mistress. On this day the old woman, looking up 
from her knitting, fixed on the son of the house a long 
and searching look and muttered : " The very look of 
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the Captain ! Just like Herr Martin ! ” Peter was 
strangely moved, and as it seemed to him that the old 
woman knew something more about his vanished uncle, 
he besought her, with the childish importunity which 
she had never been able to resist, to tell him the truth 
at last, since no one else would do so; though, as he 
urged, he ought to be told about a brother of his father. 
Old Ludmilla was frightened and refused point blank; 
gradually, however, yielding to the temptation to tell 
the story, she ceased to resist, and beginning in a whisper 
and constantly turning towards the door to listen, she 
narrated to him the history of his father's elder brother, 
making him promise over and over again that he would 
keep it to himself, and, in God’s name, would not betray 
a single word of what he heard to his father or his mother 
—which Peter very readily promised. 

He thus learned that his father's brother had entered 
the Imperial Army, attaining the rank of Captain of 
Horse in a regiment of Cuirassiers. The proud and 
chivalrous officer, physically as well as in character un¬ 
like his brother, who showed a tendency to obesity, had 
chosen for his mistress or for his bride an actress of the 
Kamtnertor Theatre, a foreign woman of great beauty. 
He was in the habit of visiting her every evening, when 
they would lose themselves in blissful talk about their 
future happiness, until one night he discovered, hiding 
behind a curtain, a diminutive gentleman, who, when 
pulled out into the room, put on airs and declared very 
loftily that he had brought the lady some camellias— 
they lay, in fact, on the table—and that no one could 
raise any objection to this attention. To the officer's 
inquiry whether the hour did not seem a little late for 
such a visit, the arrogant coxcomb answered with an 
impatient gesture that he must refuse to receive lessons 
in etiquette from a German. The little man's saucy 
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smile, the heavy scents which exhaled from his silk 
coat, and above all the self-accusing distress of the lady, 
combined to put the Cuirassier into such a raging 
passion that without a word he took the foppish 
creature by the collar and flung him down the steep 
door-steps into the road, so that he lay there motionless, 
like a heap of clothes, bleeding and moaning piteously. 
The noise attracted the police, who were much concerned 
when they ascertained that the injured man was a 
prince belonging to the French Embassy. A few days 
afterwards a note from His Majesty the Emperor 
Leopold was delivered by hand to the Captain, inform¬ 
ing him that he was summarily expelled from the Army. 
The popular officer's comrades tried to obtain the 
reversal of this arbitrary decision and prevailed on their 
Colonel to implore pardon from the Monarch, though 
all were aware that the Emperor specially favoured 
everything foreign. So that what actually happened 
was expected. The Emperor declared angrily that he 
would never pass over a case in which an officer of 
no social standing had acted in violation of the respect 
and deference due to a person of rank, and that anyone 
who pressed him further on behalf of Martin Storck 
would, as an accomplice, share his punishment. The 
Colonel thereupon withdrew. 

That same day, about noon, the Captain had rushed 
into his brother’s house, and there, with a fierce laugh, 
had tom the gold tassel from his sword, flung it on the 
floor and trodden it under his feet, exclaiming loudly 
that he showed by this action what he thought of the 
badge of an unjust and base-minded tyrant. His 
brother, greatly horrified, besought him to be calm, and 
to recollect himself: “You seem to forget," he said, 
" that I too am in the service of the Government, and 
that I cannot in my own house listen to such treason- 
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able language! " Herr Martin at first stared, as though 
he had not heard his brother correctly, then he spat 
on the floor and shouted in a fury : " Very well, then, 
I spit on all of you, miserable slaves of an infamous 
despot! If you, hitherto my brother, mean to prove 
yourself a Judas Iscariot, do it quickly, and reap the 
reward of your grovelling thoughts ! ” Thereupon he 
walked out of the room, clanking his spurs, followed by 
his weeping sister-in-law; but in the adjoining room, 
which he had to pass through, he had caught sight of 
little Peter in his cradle, and taking him out of his 
pillows had pressed him to the breast of his white tunic, 
saying : “ May you live to see better times and better 
men, little Storck ! I breathe my soul into you in this 
kiss ! ” The mother had almost fainted with fright; 
the child, however, crowing with delight at the bright 
gold buttons, reached out his little hands to his uncle. 
" I take this for a sign, my little man ! " the officer 
exclaimed, and having laid the child carefully back, 
rushed away. It was not till many months had passed 
that his brother and sister-in-law heard that he had 
settled in a lonely and gloomy region of Tyrol, and there 
lived the life of a hermit. The foreign actress, when 
soon afterwards it became evident that she was with 
child, vanished from Vienna, and no one knew where she 
had found shelter. 

The old woman's story, associated in his mind by 
secret threads of feeling with the moving experiences 
of that morning, had made a deep impression on Peter. 
Henceforth he was dominated by the thought of his 
uncle, whose fate appeared to him to be invested with 
a romantic glamour, like that of some noble and un- 
happy knight. In his waking dreams he imagined all 
the details of that love tragedy: the tall cavalry 
officer in his white doublet with facings of black 
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velvet; the beautiful woman weeping and wringing 
her hands; and the quaking Frenchman, reeling from 
the avenger’s fist of steel. Often, too, with his inner 
eye, he beheld his uncle, in black cloak and with dis¬ 
hevelled locks, a deep, indelible furrow between his 
dark brows, standing on a jagged cliff with lightning 
flashing and thunder rolling, fearlessly challenging 
the powers of Heaven and Hell. 

In the gay company of the Wurzburg Franconians, 
with their green and rose-coloured badges, these images 
began to fade from his day thoughts, only to return 
more frequently still in nightly visions, and in these, 
with ever-increasing distinctness, Peter recognised 
himself in the wrathful lover, while the actress now 
appeared in no other shape than that of the woman 
who had visited him on that long past night. Always, 
however, at the end of the dream, a veiled and terrible 
phantom appeared, frightening him horribly and never 
quite distinguishable, up to the moment when his 
thumping heart woke him, gasping for breath. For a 
long time these visions continued, until they too grew 
dimmer and finally ceased. 

IV 

The letter from the Bavarian High Bailiff had greatly 
excited him, and without delay he had travelled by the 
mail coach from Vienna to Innsbruck in order to dis¬ 
cover as quickly as possible his vanished uncle, or at 
least, with due honour, to bear his body to the grave, 
should a fatal accident have befallen him. 

Here by this river, in which were reflected the very 
mountains enfolding Sankt Marein, his heart glowed 
within him as he thought of the idol of his youth. He 
felt as though secret and indissoluble ties united him 
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with the lonely man and as though he must needs hasten 
to the aid of this fugitive from a world full of lies and 
meannesses. Moreover, his longing to learn the full 
truth became stronger as he neared his goal, and the 
thought that he should have to wait for the rest of the 
day and a long night for the departure of the mail 
coach grew almost intolerable. 

Harsh voices and a noisy clatter caused him to look 
up. A Bavarian battery with a team of panting and 
sweating horses rattled by, coming, no doubt, from 
practice. The gunners were singing, the young 
lieutenant was making his bay curvet; the wind brought 
from the horses a strong odour of leather, sweat and 
cart grease. He rose and followed the little procession, 
in the whirling dust, back to the town. A golden glow 
burned in the western sky. 

Small and congested as was the town, he lost his 
way and strayed into various passages. Two peasants 
were leaning against a wall smoking, and surveyed 
him with dubious looks as he approached. He in¬ 
quired the way to the Golden Eagle, but the grey- 
haired man whom he addressed returned a black look 
as he heard the stranger’s accent, and turning to his 
companion said loudly : “ Bavarian spies ought to 
know a deal more than the way to the inn, but they’ll 
get nought out of us ! ” And the pair stolidly turned 
their backs on him and walked on. 

After a short further search he came on the large 
inn. The courtyard was slippery with blood, and he 
had to take care not to collide with the numerous tubs 
and troughs. 

A pig had just been killed, and dark red sausage- 
meat was being packed through the filler into the casing, 
which lay on the ground in loose heaps. Busy hands 
were also engaged in stuffing chopped liver into the 
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tin mould and drawing lengths of casing over the mouth. 
Carefully picking up the skirt of his cloak, Peter climbed 
the spiral steps and entered the tap-room. 

Next to it was the private room, which he was about 
to enter, but it was occupied by a large party of Bavarian 
officers, of various ages, good-hearted and simple fellows, 
who were making themselves jolly with the beer of their 
country, which they had brought with them in a large 
hamper standing in the comer. Peter accordingly 
took a seat outside in the tap-room, at a small table 
near the window. Except for himself, there was only 
one guest in the room, a gigantic peasant with a wild 
beard and swarthy skin, who sat at the next table, 
over which hung the silvered emblems of some guild: 
beside him a closely-packed wallet was laid against the 
wall, and a staff with a long sharp point, and a heavy 
bundle of iron rods lay on the floor. The waitress, 
a pretty but sulky girl, set on the table before Peter 
a pewter oil lamp, picking out the wick with a hairpin. 
She asked him sullenly if he wanted anything, and 
pointed to some sausages, which he ate, as the dish 
was before him, and he drank some red wine. When 
he had eaten, the corpulent host came up to his table, 
raised his cap politely and sat down beside him, while 
from the neighbouring room rang out the piercing 
voice of a man, who seemed to be singing a spicy song, 
to judge by the roars of laughter which resounded at 
intervals. 

The landlord had brought the Arrivals Book, with a 
brown stone inkpot. Peter dipped the badly cut quill 
and wrote his name, the innkeeper's eye following 
his hand. When the word “ Vienna " was reached, the 
innkeeper's great round paw was laid confidentially 
over Peter's fingers. 

“What, from Vienna?" he whispered. “Maybe 
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one of the gentlemen our Emperor sends here to find 
out how things are looking in Tyrol ? ” 

Peter shook his head; the whispering was repugnant 
to him, and he said aloud that he had come to look 
after some business for his uncle at Sankt Marein in 
the Upper Inn Valley. 

A chair was suddenly upset and dashed on the floor, 
startling both host and guest, who rose to their feet. 
The man with the wild beard at the next table had for 
some reason jumped up : his wide, bright green hat 
slipped from the table, and the nails of his boots struck 
the iron rods with a clang. From his black wide-open 
eyes a look flashed on Peter, in which were to be read 
amazement, rage and curiosity. It was only for a 
moment, and the man bent grumbling to pick up his 
chair and set it in its place, then lifted his hat and 
wiped with his coat-sleeve the silk round the brim. 
So that it seemed as if the wicked look in his eyes had 
only been annoyance at his own awkwardness. 

The innkeeper paid no further attention to the 
incident: something else was interesting him. He 
was confident that this elegant and handsome gentle¬ 
man, with light side-whiskers and youthful but shrewd 
countenance, was, for all his denials, a secret emissary 
of the Emperor, and might have some reassuring 
intelligence. He began then once more his questions : 
Had our good Emperor clean forgotten this poor 
country? Could he not spare a few of his soldiers to 
hunt out the Bavarian rascals? Was the gentleman 
a Catholic ? That made it all right! A good thing if 
gentlemen in Vienna would see for themselves how 
things looked here, and what this poor people had to 
put up with ! 

Once more a roar of laughter in the next room followed 
an unintelligible stanza. The innkeeper clenched his fist. 
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" They must have put some stuff into that beer 
they are fuddling themselves with, the savages ! How 
can any innkeeper stand it, when customers bring their 
own drink? ” 

“Are the Bavarians really so bad? ” asked Peter 
incredulously. “ I knew some when I was at Wurz¬ 
burg, and could see little difference between them and 
Austrians. At all events they are better than the 
French; we have had them in Vienna.’* 

The innkeeper laughed disparagingly. 

“The little Frenchmen, is it? They won’t come 
back here ! They have had enough since the year 
’96; we helped them to get out then. And the Devil 
will have his tail in the game if we don’t do the same 
with these Bavarians ! ’’ 

Peter pointed slyly to the portrait of the Bavarian 
King on the wall, and to the blue and white banner 
which adorned the wall over the bar. The innkeeper 
pushed his cap to the side of his head and scratched 
his iron-grey hair. 

“ What would you have? ” he grumbled. “ Am I 
to have my licence taken from me? They will shut 
up my house and cellar if I don’t put up with the 
rubbish. And I must live ! ’’ 

The waitress hurried into the next room with a 
fresh supply of sausages, shutting the door behind 
her with her foot; a scream was heard, as a stout 
arm had seized her, and she came out, very red, slam¬ 
ming the door on the laughter which followed her. 

“ I had no notion that the Bavarians were so detested 
here,” observed Peter, somewhat amazed. “ In general 
they are good folk ! ’’ 

“ Good ! ’’ gasped the innkeeper, and his face went 
purple. “ Is that what Vienna people mean by good ? 
But I have often heard it said, there's no longer any 
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religion in Vienna. Good ! They will not allow the 
Midnight Mass at Christmas or the Sanctuary lamps in 
Holy Week! And there is no one left now in the 
Abbey. Satan surely is their lord and master, or why 
should Christians punish the sacristan for ringing the 
bell ? They have carted away the Capuchin and 
Franciscan Fathers to Altotting and locked them up, 
as if they were priests who had sinned; and you 
might often see the poor people and the cripples weeping 
at the barred doors where they used to be given bread 
and soup. And now they are putting our young lads 
into uniform and turning them into soldiers, which 
is a scandal and has never been heard of in Tyrol since 
the world began ! ” Loud calls from the little room 
interrupted him, and he raised his unwieldy body. 
" The officers wish to pay,” he said, and picking up 
his tablet and chalk went in to them. 

Meditatively, Peter sipped his sour red wine, glancing 
again at the shaggy giant, who from time to time shot 
a rapid glance at him. A jingling of coins was heard 
in the next room and then a rattling of sabres : the 
blue-coats streamed through the door, and a young 
lieutenant stopped, a little unsteadily, in front of the 
peasant. 

" Eh, countryman,” he cried, “ what have you in 
the wallet ? ” 

The peasant made no reply. His eye, just now so 
alert, had become dull and lifeless. 

" Leave him alone, Crailsheim! ” stammered a 
fat captain. “ The beast is d-dead-drunk. Come, 
brother! ” 

They clattered out laughing and tramped down the 
steps. Peter helped himself to another glass of wine 
and lit his pipe. 

At this moment a young girl came into the room, 
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looked round for a moment, and then came straight to 
the peasant, who rose respectfully and only sat down 
again when bidden more than once to do so. 

Peter felt at his heart a faint, lingering pang. 

Never had he beheld any woman of a loveliness so 
perfect. The young lady, for such she was, held a wide- 
brimmed hat under her charmingly rounded arm; 
a rich crimson shawl was drawn about her shoulders, 
and from beneath her dark blue dress appeared one 
little foot, in a patent leather shoe tied with ribbons. 
Her face, pale as ivory within the frame of her black 
locks, had an indefinable expression of gentleness; 
and Peter, as he gazed at the large dark eyes, the 
smiling mouth, the small but perfectly regular nose, 
found himself thinking of the radiant forms of Greek 
sculpture, and felt an impulse to kneel in adoration. 
Never before had such an experience befallen him. 
He was suddenly ashamed of his pipe, which fell from 
his hand, and incapable of clear thought, he fixed his 
gaze on this unearthly apparition. 

The girl meanwhile was talking in low tones to the 
peasant, who listened with a peculiar air of awkward 
tenderness and devotion, and, from the vigorous 
nodding of his head, appeared to be assuring her that 
he fully understood what she was saying. He took 
a package carefully from her small hand and at once 
concealed it in his breast. She rose to go, and the 
bearded head bent over her hand. 

She came by Peter’s table, and as she passed raised 
her eyes and looked him full in the face. For an 
instant her dark absorbing look met his gaze, a richer 
golden tinge seemed to suffuse her cheeks, and then, 
as quickly as she had come, she had vanished. 

Peter sat for a long time in a kind of disability, 
striving to hold in his mind the entrancing image. For 
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a moment he had been on the point of starting up and 
hastening after her, but reflection had immediately 
saved him from this folly. The turmoil of excitement 
declined into a dreamy melancholy. He felt as if 
Fortune had just then passed his way and bestowed 
one look upon him, a gift to last him his lifetime. 
The thought that next morning the mail coach would 
carry him away into the unknown, and that he would 
never again see this lovely creature, filled him with 
the sweet sadness known only to youth. 

It appeared that the peasant had only been waiting 
for the strange lady, for no sooner had she gone than 
he paid for his refreshment, stood up, hoisted easily on 
to his shoulders the heavy wallet, grasped his pointed 
staff, and then, as if it were a trifle, lifted the heavy 
bundle of iron rods, which clashed together as he raised 
them. With heavy tread, speaking to no one, he 
walked slowly out of the room. 

“ A fine ram! ” said the innkeeper with a grin. 
“ There’s some stamina in that fellow! Here, girl, 
show the gentleman his room ! ” 

Peter rose to his feet. 

“ Who was the lady? ” he asked in a low tone. 

The innkeeper shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I can’t oblige your honour,” he said. " Never 
saw her before. A nice one, eh? ” He made a 
grimace and clicked his tongue. 

In the small vaulted room a tallow candle flickered 
in its copper holder. Peter took the snuffers and 
cleaned the wick. A Madonna, with seven bare swords 
in her bleeding heart, watched faithfully above his high 
bed; a faint, musty smell came from the pillows. 
The wind continued from the south, and struck the 
house, wailing up the chimney and rattling the windows. 
A dull roar came up from the river. 
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Sleep stole upon him in the sounding darkness, 
bringing with it a medley of scenes and people. The 
Emperor Franz drove by, a look of ill-will in his long, 
wrinkled countenance, and his thin lips took a haughty 
sneer as he said: Oh, a neveu of that everlasting 
malcontent Captain Storck? ” and he smiled malici¬ 
ously. “ We shall know what to do with you, young 
man ! ” The innkeeper was at the carriage door in 
his green velvet waistcoat: " May it please your 
Majesty—most humbly !-" There was a thrum¬ 

ming of strings and a toper’s hoarse bass: “ Move a 
little closer, dear ! I can see you better here! '' 
Thereupon the black peasant appeared and barred the 
way, which led, as Peter knew, to the beautiful girl. 
He tried to pass, but the huge, hairy hand of the giant 
gripped him. . . . He lay groaning, and started up 
with a stifled cry as he heard the rain of the wild 
March night beating on the window panes, After that 
he fell into a dreamless sleep. 

Next morning, penetrated by the cold and filled 
with a strange uneasiness, he climbed into the mail 
coach. The postillion cracked his whip, the wheels 
ground forward. 

The beautiful girl remained in Innsbruck. 

V 

When at the end of his journey he descended from 
the coach he was stiff with cold and shaken by the 
jolting of the wretched springs. Sleet was falling, 
and the whole country lay white and still, buried 
beneath the soft snow, which had followed the warmer 
weather. 

Peter was surprised to see the number of people 
collected in front of the inn, and they took no notice 
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of the arrival of the coach or of himself. A group, 
with horrified faces, drew his attention. A nun, quite 
young and pale as death, in white cap and black robe, 
was writhing in horrible contortions, supported with 
difficulty by two Sisters from the convent. She 
stretched herself up and then flung back her body, so 
that her white cap almost touched the ground and 
the heels of her heavy shoes. Froth gathered at her 
mouth, her eye-balls were turned up, her hands were 
clenched convulsively. 

An insane woman, perhaps; certainly a case of 
serious illness. 

Horror-struck, Peter saw that a priest stood in front 
of her, a thin man with austere countenance and deep- 
sunken eyes. His full fox-coloured beard blew out 
in the cold wind; his close-cropped hair formed a 
circle of fiery red round the brown Capuchin cap which 
covered the tonsure; the wind lifted the cowl on his 
back. He wore a crumpled surplice, and from his 
shoulders hung his purple and gold stole. 

The scene was startling and uncanny. Many of 
the women were on their knees, heedless of the snowy 
slush that soaked into them; the men, their hard 
faces losing self-control, stared with wide-open eyes; 
children screamed. The Sisters, their teeth chattering, 
held on to the sick woman with all their strength. 

Peter stood rooted to the ground in presence of this 
surprising spectacle. What was the invisible power 
which shook and twisted so cruelly the body of the 
poor nun ? From the blue lips of the white, distorted 
face the tongue lolled out, and the lacerated mouth 
seemed to be endeavouring to frame sentences. Shrill 
and piercing cries came from her, the eyes protruded, 
a convulsive shudder ran through her limbs. Then a 
man's deep voice broke hoarsely from her: “ Tarach 
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ziach zo ! Yoho! Little God ! You little dough- 
manikin ! Rogue, rogue ! I’ll smash you I ” 

A young peasant had to hurry to the aid of the 
Sisters to save the nun from doing an injury to herself 
or to them, as she hit round her in the midst of her 
torment. Saliva tinged with blood slobbered over 
her chin, and her lappeted cap fell to the ground, 
allowing her dark close-cut hair to be seen. 

“ Stop a little, you rogue! Master God from the 
bakery ! ” the voice broke from her again. “You 
have no power over me and mine ! ” 

At this point the Capuchin raised one of the ends of 
his stole, embroidered with a cross in gold lace, and 
laid it on the nun’s head. His voice rang loudly over 
the breathlessly attentive crowd: 

“ Adjuro te, diabole, ut hanc creaturam Veroni- 
cam. . . 

“ Down, down ! ” the hoarse voice bellowed from the 
possessed one. “ Alopech, alohach, Sabbathei! Have 
done, brother-“ 

Her head rocked to and fro, then hung forward, 
and she closed her eyes. She swallowed, and uttered 
a groan. All at once the tortured countenance 
smoothed itself, a little mournful smile played for an 
instant about the mouth, she recovered her natural 
bearing, and Peter heard one of the Ursuline Sisters 
saying in a low, exhausted voice : 

“ Glory and praise to God the Lord, it will leave 
her in peace for this day and will not stir again ! ” 

“ How do you feel now, Sister ? ’’ asked the clergyman. 

“ Oh, I am tired—ready to die ! ’’ she answered 
feebly. “ I think he will destroy me yet, the wicked 
fiend! " 

“ Have no fear! ” cried the priest, and his eyes 
glowed with exaltation. “He must and shall go out 
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of thee, the filthy hell-goat! Did he not yesterday, 
whining, promise me that he will come out of you on 
Sunday at noon, if I do not again come near him with 
the little box in which there is a holy thread from the 
cloth that wiped Our Saviour’s face ? He is not the 
first who has had to yield to me, and I tell thee, Sister 
Veronica, that on next Sunday, by God’s grace, thou 
shalt be delivered from the devil that inhabits thee ! ” 

The nun bent low to kiss the monk’s hand. The 
Sisters led her away, their feet scarcely supporting 
them; as they moved, their brass medals clinked 
against the crucifixes of their rosaries. 

“ Pray ! ” cried the Capuchin, with a voice which 
resounded above the motionless throng. “ Watch and 
pray, for Satan goeth about like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour.—Our Father who art-” 

A murmur of many voices rose. 

Peter drew his cloak about him, shivering; the 
door of the inn was three paces behind him. Un¬ 
noticed, he disappeared within the entrance hall. 

VI 

As he entered the large guest-room, which was 
separated from the bar by a wooden lattice, he saw in 
it only the post-boy who had driven him and at another 
table a thick-set gentleman with a bulldog appearance. 
A yellow moustache, like that of a walrus, hung from 
his lips, and two blue eyes glared at the newcomer out 
of wreaths of tobacco smoke, to which heavy clouds 
were added continually from the stem of his 
meerschaum. 

Peter addressed the lad. “ Can you tell me,” said 
he, " where I should look for the High Bailiff of this 
district ? ” 
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" Until I know what has become of my uncle," said 
Peter. 

"Eh? What has become of him? Why, the old 
gentleman had a fall, certain ! He was always tramp¬ 
ing about the mountains by himself! " 

" If he was not murdered. . . Peter rejoined, and 
his voice trembled. The thought had suddenly 
occurred to him. 

" What, by whom? " the official laughed, irritated. 
" There is never anyone murdered with us. Who do 
you suppose would have done it? Your uncle was 
always good to the wooden-headed peasants. He 
never carried money about with him. What am I 
to think of you, sir? " He suddenly turned on Peter, 
his face growing fiery red. " Do you suppose we 
trouble ourselves about nothing in these parts ? That 
we make no inquiries if a man disappears without a 
word to anyone? What, eh? Do you wish to see 
the Report? Two Commissioners went up there, the 
people themselves helped in the search; two avalanches 
were dug away. We have done our duty, young 
gentleman! Make a note of that! " 

Peter made haste to assure him that he was con¬ 
vinced that the Bavarian officials had done everything 
they could. Nevertheless—he considered it his duty, 
so far as he himself was concerned, to do everything 
that might possibly throw light on his uncle's dis¬ 
appearance. 

" That is to say, in one word, that you are cleverer 
and more capable than the district officials? It all 
comes on me ! Spare us the labour, Herr Know-all! 
Drink, drink ! I can't look at a man letting the fine 
cream go off his beer! There ! You will have to 
look round for some shaver to carry up your valise. 
The devil's own road it is ! And the people up there ! 
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They have skulls as hard as stone, they are slyer and 
shyer than wood-foxes, they are closer than the 
Treasury at Munich ! It's a martyrdom to have to 
do with the peasants hereabouts.—Now, then, is it 
really only your uncle's business ? ” He looked search- 
ingly at Peter out of half-closed eyelids. 

“ I was not aware-” began Peter, nettled at his 

tone. 

The Bailiff knocked out his pipe in the earthenware 
saucer on the table, cleared his throat, spat out on 
the floor, and then said, turning his ear: 

“ No little commission from Vienna in the pocket ? 
Nothing at all about setting the brave, loyal Tyrolese 
against the Bavarians? Well, it's a wonder to me if 

there’s nothing of that sort!-” 

“ Neither have I received any commission of the 
kind you mention, nor should I have time or inclination 
for it,” replied Peter with some anger. " I will take 
this opportunity to say to you, Herr Bailiff, that I 
have learned with the Franconians of Wurzburg not 
to put up with affronts ! ” 

The countenance of the Bavarian all at once bright¬ 
ened. He broke into a loud, jolly laugh and clapped 
Storck heartily on the shoulders. 

“ Ha ! Ha ! The Wurzburg Franconians ? Apple- 
green and peach-red? How then is Laurenz Barten- 
stein and his big dog? And Kropff? And does 
Thomann swill as much as ever ? Glory be to God !— 
I fought Stepf, the Franconian's brother, in Erlangen. 
Yes, by Heaven, you are all right! Hello ! Beer 
here, lame one ! ” 

The waitress ran. 

" You have plenty of time,” he said reassuringly, 
noticing Peter’s mild impatience. “ The climb won't 
take you more than three hours, and I will see about 
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a porter. As to what we were talking about just now, 
I revoke and unsay everything, in general and in par¬ 
ticular I You see, I have to do a bit of spying myself ! 
All sorts of queer fellows climb about here with letters 
from Vienna and so forth. The pious Tyrolese don't 
like us. Between ourselves, we have made a mess of 
it, putting our fingers into everything. They don't 
understand any joke about their churches or their 
parsons or their bells. You saw just now that fool of 
a nun, eh ? What do you suppose I should have done ? 
Arrested that Father with the red goat's-beard ? Sent 
him off to Munich ? shut up the convent, which con¬ 
tains, I believe, about ten women ? Sent in a full and 
particular report of the whole affair? Yes, and then 
bring down on top of myself the whole of the Upper 
Inn Valley ! No, thank you ! What is it to me ? 
So far as it concerns me, they may cast out devils to 
their heart's content. I don't interfere. And if 
others had behaved in the same way we should long 
ago have had peace and quiet, and no one in the 
country would be crying for the Austrians and then- 
bad money ! ” 

Peter ate and drank, and in the Bailiff's company 
he grew more light-hearted than he had felt since the 
horrible scene at his arrival. The Bailiff continued 
his candid comments on the bungling manner in which 
the Tyrolese had been treated, and roundly abused the 
wiseacres of Munich, who sat at a green table and sent 
out orders, instructions and regulations which almost 
always worked mischief. In consequence of the new 
stoppage of trade with Tyrol, the great linen and cotton 
manufactory at Imst had closed down, and hundreds 
of poor people in the Upper Inn Valley were without 
bread. When they sought work over the frontier, the 
Munich Government prohibited emigration, so that 
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they roamed about begging and starving: some of 
them even turned robbers, and formed into gangs in 
the mountain woods. Discontent was spreading every¬ 
where, and the garrisons were not strong enough. He 
did not know whether any ass read his (the Bailiff's) 
representations, but nothing that he recommended 
was ever done.—Yes, it was a poor life to have to sit 
there, drinking bad beer and writing till his hand was 
cramped, and all for nothing ! Well, he would not 
detain Herr Storck, or it might be dark before he 
reached his journey’s end. Herr Storck must not forget 
to visit him sometimes. They might make out a 
Lenten feast with a fat roast goose, stuffed with apple 
and chestnut. " What, eh ? And I meant to tell you, 
Bartenstein’s brother is a lieutenant in the Kinkel 
Regiment. ” 

They parted on very cordial terms. 

The Bailiff accompanied Peter to the door of the 
inn and even undertook to look after his valise until 
the porter should take it. The waitress stared with 
open mouth, and two peasants who were passing 
forgot to raise their hats : no one had ever seen the 
Bailiff so friendly with anyone as with this young 
gentleman in the seven-caped cloak. 

" One thing more! ” said the official, lowering his 
voice. “ My authority hardly extends so far as up 
there. Who could look after all those villages and 
places in the wilderness ? So far as my knowledge goes, 
it's a drearier place to live in up there than here. 
They say there are devils wandering about, and in 
the night you hear the wretched souls weeping on the 
glaciers! In any case, Herr Storck, I expect you will be 
down here again very soon. Well, God be with you ! ” 

He stood for some time nodding his head and emitting 
clouds of tobacco smoke. 
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VII 

Peter went down the narrow street through the 
soft snow, and following a track across the fields began 
the ascent at a guide-post painted with blue and white 
stripes. A pair of red-breasted crossbills whistled softly 
in the budding blackthorns. On sloping patches of 
yellow clay free from snow rose greyish-green juniper 
bushes. The path wound upward under lofty trees 
loaded with heavy, white burdens. Sparkling drops 
hung in the tassels of the larches and pines. A hawk, 
with a shrill hunting-call, struck out from a broken 
tree-top, sending down a shower of fine spray. Masses 
of snow thudded down one after another in the sun 
thaw. From a distance was heard a melodious mur¬ 
muring like an organ, and as a bend of the path 
brought him nearer, the sound changed to a wild roar. 
The narrow path led along low precipices, from which 
he looked down on the bright green water and milk- 
white foam of a torrent. Sparks of mica glistened 
silvery-blue in the rocks. 

Peter took a short rest, breathing more quickly than 
was his wont, and gazed down at the rushing stream 
as it seethed amid the wild disorder of the broken 
rocks, spouting and bubbling. Dead stumps of trees, 
hoary and splitting, rose out of hollow basins, and 
from them hung green dripping moss, filled with 
shining pearls. The fierce torrent kept grinding the 
stones to smooth balls; polished and smooth they lay, 
half-buried in the silt of the bank : black, yellow-veined 
marble, dark red porphyry, snake-green serpentine, 
and here and there sparkled golden spangles of ore. 
Mountain ash trees, young and slender, and solitary 
fir trees growing out of the bank from seeds dropped 
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b y birds, trembled beneath the shock of the stream, 
which had half washed away the soil from their roots. 
Steel-blue and emerald, a brilliant metallic flash, a 
kingfisher shot past. 

For some time the path kept close to the tumultuous 
torrent. Snow detached itself maliciously from under 
his foot and a stone was loosened, thudding down the 
slope, and as it disappeared with a splash, struck a 
hidden rock with a sharp sound. The path rose, 
leading up through a pine-wood, and came out into a 
dreary and treeless waste, filled with stumps of trees 
each wearing its cap of snow. 

Here Peter had a somewhat startling experience. 
Under a solitary tree, the only one remaining in its 
neighbourhood, a man sat motionless, almost unnotice- 
able in his colourless garments. He was old, with 
head completely bald and a beardless face. Peter saw 
him very plainly, and looked straight into the dark 
and piercing eyes of a severe clear-cut face, with small, 
aquiline nose and firmly compressed lips. Hard and 
forbidding as the well-formed countenance appeared, 
Peter found in it an attraction which he could not 
explain : he felt as though he had seen this old man 
before, perhaps in a dream. Beneath the cloak of 
rough hairy cloth over his shoulders could be seen his 
short leather breeches and brown, naked knees. The 
sinewy hand grasped a short alpenstock fitted with a 
long, bright iron point, and resembling a javelin rather 
than a staff. Strapped shoes protected his feet. The 
strange dignity of this figure seemed to forbid any 
kind of approach. 

Peter nerved himself and took a step forward towards 
the stranger. It was laughable, but Peter had really 
to summon up his courage to ask this silent man a 
question about his route. 
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No answer whatever was returned. Only the eyes 
seemed to be alive, and to gaze, full of scorn and 
haughty surprise. 

Peter supposed at first that the man was deaf, and 
he repeated his question in a louder tone. 

Something like a smile of mockery played round the 
old man's tightly shut lips. All at once he rose lightly 
to his feet, turned his back abruptly and vanished 
amid the tree-stumps. His gait was almost youthful 
and his carriage erect. 

The young man gazed after this strange being, 
amazed and annoyed. He felt that he had been 
treated with intentional discourtesy, nay, with absolute 
contempt. It was not a friendly reception to meet 
with, half-way on his journey ! The blood rose to his 
cheeks as he continued his walk. 

But a still greater surprise awaited him when he had 
passed this bare region and entered a deep, thick wood. 

A loud “ Halt! " brought him to a stand. A small 
fire glowed red through the snow-hung pine trees, and 
round it some disconsolate-looking fellows were squat¬ 
ting. They wore tattered green soldiers’ coats braided 
in black, and two of them, who appeared to be on guard, 
put up the rusty barrels of their muskets at the new¬ 
comer. He heard the cocks click. 

“ Stay where you are, anything Bavarian ! " cried 
the larger of the two men, who wore a filthy cloth 
over his left eye. " Stay where you are, Bavarian 
swine ! The Devil will get your Lutheran soul if this 
goes off! ” 

Peter held out his passport unconcernedly, and while 
they were endeavouring to decipher it others came 
forward. When at length they discovered that the 
stranger was from Vienna they were manifestly embar¬ 
rassed and lowered their weapons, and one of the men 
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who seemed to be the leader handed him back the 
document. 

" We don't want to annoy your Honour/* he said 
rather tamely. “ We have to think of our own skins, 
for if they get hold of us I daresay we shall have to 
hang. If your Honour could spare us a few pence it 
might get us a glass of spirits or a drop of wine. It's 
cold now in the nights and there isn’t much to eat 
either." 

The traveller whom they had held up gave liberally, 
when he observed their frozen fingers and pale faces. 
The men thanked him civilly. He learned that they 
were deserters from the Gunter Battalion of Light 
Infantry, which the Bavarians had raised in Tyrol, 
contrary to the ancient law of the country. On the 
march out, three hundred of them had broken away 
and were now fugitives. Some had fled into the 
Engadine. 

" Yes, sir," said the man with the bandaged eye. 
“ They lay hold of us like dogs they are going to kill. 
Patrols come round to every house and search it through, 
running their bayonets into the hay. When they get a 
poor fellow they bring him before the commission and 
he has to throw from a dice-box on the table; if he 
throws high, he is forced into uniform straight away. 
The people in Axams didn't like this : they rang the 
church bells and hunted out a whole battalion of 
Bavarians. But the hounds came back, and now 
they have to pay double for it in Axams." 

One of the men laughed. “ The letters that are 
being handed round say that a new time is coming 
in Tyrol-" 

“ Shut your mouth, Jackele ! " shouted the man with 
the bandage. “ Who told you to talk about that ? " 

The man reddened and was silent. 
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“ Look at this/' said the other, pointing to his 
bandaged eye. “ I was hiding in the hay when one 
of those devils prodded me.” 

Peter went over to him and raised the bandage. 
Matter was exuding from the swollen lids, and the 
shrunken eye-ball was still bleeding. He shuddered, 
and drew the cloth over the wound. 

“ The eye is gone/' he said. 

“Well, better the eye than the country ! " answered 
the man. “ Now then, make way ! The gentleman 
may pass! " 

Peter shook hands with the poor fellows and went on. 

VIII 

So this was the state of affairs in Tyrol, the little 
country lost to Austria, though people in Vienna 
troubled themselves very little about it. The city on 
the Danube had recovered rapidly from the hardships 
of the French occupation. Money was still very scarce, 
but never had life in Vienna been more brilliant and 
animated than just at this period. In the beginning 
of the previous year, on January i, 1808, the noble 
Hall of Apollo had been opened, with its fountains, 
parterres and Moorish apartments, where fashionable 
Vienna ate from solid silver plates. Strangers were 
enraptured by the polite attention with which they 
were everywhere received, and dreamed of the beauty 
and amiability of the Viennese ladies. All laughed, 
drank, danced on polished floors, enjoyed facile con¬ 
quests, found delight in the cruel baiting of animals, 
in fairyland displays of fireworks and dazzling theatrical 
representations. What mattered the poor little back¬ 
ward country which the Emperor, by grace of Napoleon, 
had relinquished to the King of Bavaria for the sake 
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of a long-desired peace? The few persons affected 
by the shame and distress of the Germans, and who 
passed the nights in sleepless dismay, were neither 
distinguished nor influential. Besides, it was advisable 
to keep to oneself any expression of discontent. 

And he himself, Peter Storck ? Had he ever 
bestowed a thought on the fate of the people here, 
or regretted the humiliation of a country robbed and 
enslaved by foreigners ? 

He sighed deeply. A startled jay flew on some 
distance in front of him, surprised by the man in the 
cloak who was talking to himself. A black squirrel 
sprang up a tree over his head, and a drizzle of snow 
fell on the traveller. 

His thoughts had become gloomy, and he must 
have climbed a good distance when he noticed that 
he had reached the top and that the path now ran 
nearly level. Huddled together in the hollow of a 
valley, and still visible in the growing dusk, he saw 
the grey roofs of Sankt Marein, weighted with stones. 
A pointed church-steeple stood out against the 
darkening sky. 

The first house he came to was a spacious white 
building, and at the end of a long iron bar over the 
door swung a sign, a gilded rose. 

This then was his journey’s end for that day, and he 
was glad of it. 

IX 

As he reached the dark entrance his ear caught a 
hum of voices from a half-open door. A crowd of 
peasants sat at the tables drinking wine and spirits. 
It was no doubt the fact that it was Sunday which had 
brought so many to the inn. The entrance of a well- 
dressed stranger excited immediate attention at all 
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the tables, and sharp glances were directed at him 
from under wide-brimmed hats. 

A large good-natured-looking man with a fair 
beard and with an almost childish look in his fine blue 
eyes was moving from table to table pouring out wine 
from a large bottle, but stopped abruptly and gazed 
apprehensively at the new arrival. An oil lamp threw 
a full, steady light round the room, and in two iron 
holders on the walls crackled chips of pinewood. 

“ What can we do for you, sir? ” asked the inn¬ 
keeper, coming towards Peter. “ I can't put you up, 
I’m afraid, and there isn’t even a chair to sit on,” he 
added, in a not very friendly tone. 

Peter gave his name, and asked whether he was 
addressing Christian Lergetpohrer, the landlord of 
The Rose. The innkeeper’s face brightened and he 
answered in the affirmative; then turning to the 
peasants he said in very rough dialect: “ Folks, you 
need have no fear—this is Herr Storck, who was 
written to in Vienna.” He reached out his hand 
towards Peter. ” There's a place for you, sir, and a 
good bed is ready for you until you wish to take up 
house in Zeitlanghof. I shouldn’t advise you to do so 
this evening; to-morrow morning we can go up and I 
will hand you over the keys and everything else.” 

The peasants had risen to their feet; some of them 
slowly removed their hats and whispered together. 
A seat was found for Peter, who was very glad to be 
able to stretch his legs under the table, tired as they 
were after his climb. 

” Notburga ! bring the gentleman something to eat 
and a pint of wine ! ” his host called out into the passage. 

Peter did not feel altogether comfortable amid the 
reek of greasy clothing and coarse tobacco. He looked 
round and met inquisitive, suspicious, almost hostile 
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eyes; faces which seemed carved out of wood, immo¬ 
bile, obstinate, watchful. 

A younger man, at one of the tables near him, was 
the only member of the company who looked at him 
with open friendliness and seemed to wish to make his 
acquaintance. He appeared to be in bad health: 
his sunken cheeks had a sharply-defined flush and his 
eyes a feverish brilliance. Peter, however, had no time 
to pay much attention to him, for a strange figure 
started up at the end of the table, a little old man, bent 
double and with white hair, his face a mass of wrinkles 
and with a sharp beak which gave him the look of a 
sparrow-hawk; he thrust forward his forefinger, and 
crowed out some unintelligible gutturals. 

The innkeeper interpreted. 

“ Old Josele of Patsch wants to know if Herr Storck 
belongs to the true Catholic faith." 

It was the same question that his host of The 
Eagle had asked at Innsbruck. 

Peter answered affirmatively, and a general murmur 
of satisfaction showed him the importance attached 
to this acknowledgment. 

“ Many Bavarians are Catholics too," a deep voice 
interjected. 

" But the gentleman is from Vienna, Mesner; you 
might know that," the innkeeper corrected the speaker 
in the dark coat. “ You don't think they haven't the 
right faith in the Emperor's capital? " 

" It's only that you can't tell for certain," the man 
said by way of excusing himself. 

A stoutly-built girl, with a face of severe beauty, 
golden-haired and rosy-cheeked, entered and set before 
Peter some cold venison on a pewter plate, a large piece 
of grey barley bread and a measure of red wine. She 
glanced at him with her clear blue eyes and wished 
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him a good appetite, and a slight blush passed over her 
face when his hand by chance touched her bare arm. 
He saw at once that this girl must be the innkeeper's 
sister. He would have been glad to have a few words 
with her, but she left the room at once. 

He was hungry and did ample justice to the simple 
fare. Meanwhile, it did not escape him that all these 
people appeared to be waiting for something, that they 
were speaking about this with reference to himself, 
and that some doubt still remained in their minds 
concerning him. 

Only the innkeeper and the unhealthy-looking 
young man at the table beside him seemed to have full 
confidence in him. He noticed plainly that they 
returned reassuring answers to questions which 
manifestly related to him. At length Christian 
Lergetpohrer seemed to wish to put an end to these 
questions. He went forward into the middle of the 
room, ordered silence with a movement of his hand, 
and in the deep silence which immediately followed 
said in a firm and clear voice : 

" Men, there's no one here who has not known his 
Honour the Captain of Horse, Herr Martin Storck, and 
a good many of you owe him thanks for great benefits 
received from him, though he has now gone away 
from us, no one knows whither. If it be God's will 
we shall yet know; meanwhile we must pray for him. 
The gentleman here is his brother's son; he's a good 
Austrian, he's of the right religion, and he intends to 
five in Zeitlanghof. There's no need to conceal our 
plans in his presence as. if he were a spy, and anyone 
who says anything to give offence will be shown the 
door of this house. I want every man to understand 
that! So now, Voglsanger, do you read out the letter 
to us all here, but very slowly and distinctly, so that 
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everyone may hear it and understand it well. Tliis 
letter has been brought here from Sterzing with peril 
of body, and several copies of it have been made by 
the school teacher in Ried, and at this hour it is being 
read in all places. Now, all attend carefully ! " 

Voglsanger, an energetic peasant with bushy 
whiskers, rose and glanced over the company, until 
his eyes reached Peter, on whom they rested searchingly 
for a moment; then with solemn deliberation he drew 
from the pocket of his jacket a small red handkerchief, 
in which was wrapped a folded letter. 

There was breathless silence in the room as he began 
to read. 

Dear Herr Forest-keeper ! 

With the name of God I begin my letter, 
writing as well as I can, and I hope that you and all 
our kinsfolk in the Upper Inn Valley are in good health 
and happiness. And it is known to you that the 
game in our preserve has got the upper hand of us 
and works greater damage every day. Therefore we 
propose with the divine aid to hold a great hunt in 
the month of April, and hope that there will be good 
sport. Many guests have been invited and a dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman is expected amongst them. 
We will get the game under control again, if we set 
about the hunt properly. We are awaiting the day 
with high hopes, guests from many valleys have 
promised to attend, all good shots, and with entire 
friendship we invite you also to come. 

There are no new tidings, except that some 
unknown persons have robbed the Royal Bavarian 
Powder Factory of many sacks of good gunpowder. 
If you have too few hop-sticks, three hundred of 
them are lying in readiness for you. Also you can 
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was filled with anxiety and sadness, and would have 
liked to dissuade these people from a project as sense¬ 
less, he believed, as it was perilous, but common sense 
told him that no good would come of his trying to do 
so. As it was, confidence in himself was by no means 
what he read in the looks directed at him. 

Nevertheless he ventured cautiously to enter into 
conversation with his immediate neighbour, a grave 
and thoughtful-looking man. This man, like the 
innkeeper of Innsbruck, at once plied him with 
questions, all showing an almost fervent expectation 
with regard to the Emperor in Vienna. Peter answered 
as well as he could, endeavouring to inspire confidence, 
and felt strangely moved when the other observed 
thoughtfully : 41 My dear sir, my own opinion is that a 
beginning is easy; but as for the end, nobody can guess 
that! " 

A wild din of voices interrupted him and a fist 
banged heavily on the next table. 

“ You’re a rogue, Federspiel! '* someone shouted. 

The pale man, who had more than once looked at 
Peter in a friendly way, started to his feet. His 
breath almost failed him as he cried : 

“You won't say that twice, Homauss ! " 

“Yes, ten times and twenty times ! Anyone who 
talks like you-" 

The innkeeper intervened and separated the antago¬ 
nists. “What's this?" he cried. “Who wants to 
look at my house from the outside ? '' 

“ Federspiel—the runaway student! " shouted several 
voices together. 

The young man again rose. His sunken face was 
ashy pale. With a defiant movement he threw back 
his long hair and said : 

“ Anyone who likes may hear what I said : ' Better 
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the Bavarians than the French.’ For the Bavarians 
are Germans like ourselves, and if we fight them, 
brother fights brother ! ” 

The effect of these words was extraordinary. Amid 
shouts of fury glasses were brandished. A huge fellow 
in a green coat leaped over the table and went for the 
speaker, foaming with wrath. Others who were 
calmer threw themselves between. The old man from 
Patsch, gasping with rage, spat out the tobacco he was 
chewing at the young man, who stood calmly, with 
feverishly brilliant eyes, his arms crossed on his breast. 
Peter, touched by his appearance, felt a strong inclina¬ 
tion to go to his help; the innkeeper, however, had 
already interfered, and his voice rang out above the 
shouting and stamping of the excited company. 

" Federspiel! " he ordered, " you go now ! Speeches 
like that do no good. Go home at once ! ” 

The student nodded. 

"Yes, I’m going," he called back. " The main 
thing is I have said it. Some of you will think over it! " 

And without further delay he walked haughtily 
to the door. 

" Go down to Pflederer!" screamed after him 
the old man, his quavering voice breaking into falsetto 
in his boundless rage. "You will get a few Bavarian 
pennies if you tell him everything ! " 

At this insult the young man turned his face 
quietly towards the room. " Does anyone believe that 
of me ? "he asked almost sadly. 

No one answered. 

" Go now, Serafin ! " said the innkeeper gently. 

Federspiel turned, shrugging his shoulders, and went 
out, closing the door behind him. The men seemed 
sorry for their outburst. The shouting died down, only 
the shrill tones of the old man continued for a little. 
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“ He meant well! ” Peter observed to the man 
next him. 

" That may be ! ” returned the other in a low tone, 
glancing sideways. " Only he forgot that our German 
brothers, as he calls the Bavarians, are at the present 
time nothing but Napoleon's constables. We cannot 
act otherwise. The game is begun and it must go on 
to the end. But I should like, sir, to give a piece of 
advice to you : take care of what you say ! You 
don't know the Tyrolese dialect and you are a towns¬ 
man. The peasant is not disposed to put his confi¬ 
dence in strangers such as you.” 

Peter stared in surprise, and looked into a pair of 
shrewd honest eyes. “You may be right,” he agreed. 
“ And are you not yourself a peasant ? ” 

The other smiled. 

“ I don’t set myself above my countrymen, and 
you need not hesitate to call me a peasant. The rank 
of the peasant is an honourable one. But when the 
peasant has any enterprise on hand it is not well to 
perplex him, and that is what Herr Federspiel has done. 
No doubt it is lamentable that Germans should fight 
against Germans, but I reflect within myself that 
some day they will find a common cause, even though 
we may not live to see it. In general, we must not 
measure the destinies of a people by our own short life 
on this earth. A people lives long and has time.— 
Once again, Herr Storck, be more reserved! Say 
little, and listen all the more readily to what others 
say ! Let me introduce myself : I am Josef Zangerl 
of Prutz, Head Musketry-corps Commandant. We 
shall see one another again. Now I must be off, I have 
a long road before me! " 

He grasped Peter’s hand firmly and stood up, and 
his example was followed at once by many who, like 
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him, had come up from the Inn Valley. Peter saw 
no one pay : the drink had been free. 

The room was gradually emptied. The last guest 
to leave came out of a dark comer and walked slowly 
past Peter. 

His heart quailed within him. Never had he seen 
anything more hideous than the face and figure of this 
creature. A dark red shooting-jacket, patched in 
many places, hung loosely over the meagre body, and 
the legs moved like sticks within the folds of the 
breeches and blue stockings. In the pallid face 
glittered deep, sunken eyes, and above the lips, from 
which the teeth protruded, was a hole where the nose 
had been eaten away. Sparse, clammy hair hung on 
the yellow skull. 

Peter shuddered as this horror glided past him. 
A current of air came in by the door through which 
it vanished, causing the lights to flicker low. 

" Who was that ? ” Peter turned to the innkeeper. 

“ I paid no attention to him,” answered the latter 
indifferently. " There were a good many there I didn’t 
know.” He went out to close the front door. 

Peter remained alone. 


X 

He was now sitting in the midst of the little place 
which for so long had been his uncle’s home. This 
first day had brought him many adventures, and 
instead of the tedium of which he had been a little 
afraid during the journey, exciting and surprising 
experiences had followed one another in rapid succes¬ 
sion. And now fate had carried him into the midst of 
a secret conspiracy, the flames of which would soon 
rage far and wide. For a moment he thought of giving 
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a warning somehow or other to Pflederer, who had 
shown him kindness, but he remembered immediately 
that this would be an act of treachery and a shameful 
breach of confidence. As he sat, sunk in these thoughts, 
the agonised face of the possessed nun rose up before 
him. 

He looked round the empty room. A wild goat’s 
head, with great horns magnificently wreathed, seemed 
by its workmanship to belong to the days when the 
Emperor Maximilian, the Last of the Knights, had 
been accustomed to hunt the noble mountain game 
in these parts. The endurance of nature, the thought 
that the “ Penniless Monarch ” had listened, as he 
himself was now listening, to the low murmur of the 
stream, moved him strangely. Like a dream of things 
that had never been, a memory suddenly occurred to 
him of the gay and brilliant life of Vienna, the golden 
radiance of the thousand lights in crowded halls, the 
silken rustling of the women’s scented dresses, the 
sweet sobbing of the violins and flutes in the mirrored 
chambers. Here it reeked of bloodshed and hatred. 
The air seemed heavy with memories and sentiments 
bequeathed by vanished centuries; fixed, unalterable 
loyalty and immovable obstinacy united the hearts of 
these people in grim devotion to a master who knew 
nothing about them. It was touching to see the toil- 
worn, furrowed faces light up when his name was 
mentioned, and to notice their look of awe when the 
talk turned on matters which concerned their religion. 
And now these sober, enduring peasants were about to 
revolt and shed their blood for the man who wore the 
crown in Vienna—the arrogant being to whom men 
and peoples were but counters in the game of power. 

The innkeeper came in and closed the door behind 
him. " You have come at a bad time, Herr Storck,” 
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he said. He filled Peter’s glass and then his own, 
threw some more wood shavings into the brasiers on 
the wall and sat down beside his solitary guest. 

“ In the morning, then, I am to hand you over 
Zeitlanghof,” he said with a nod. “ Everything there 
is just as the Captain left it.” 

“ If he comes back he will himself thank you,” 
answered Peter. “ If-! ” 

“ He won’t come back.” The innkeeper shook his 
head sadly. “ It’s certain they have destroyed him.” 

" Who? ” Peter cried. 

” I daresay you’d laugh at me.” 

“ It surely is no laughing matter,” replied Peter 
excitedly. “ I told the Bailiff down there that my 
uncle might have been murdered, but he wouldn’t hear 
of that. However, I won’t rest until-” 

Christian Lergetpohrer raised his hand. “ What 
does the Bailiff know ? ” 

“ Then tell me what you know,” Peter entreated. 

“ I ? God help me, I know no more than the other 
folks. They haven’t much doubt that the old gentle¬ 
man fell a victim to the Fire-spirits.” 

“ Fire-spirits ! ” 

“ That’s the name here for the poor souls who have 
to burn in everlasting fire for their sins. On two days 
in the year they are allowed to have relief from their 
suffering and cool themselves on the ice of the glacier. 
After that they have to go back.” 

“ You really believe that, Lergetpohrer? But 
listen-” 

“ Oh, I know very well what you city gentlemen 
think of such things. But it’s the fact. Anyone can 
see the Fire-spirits at the proper time, coming down 
slowly from the glacier, and burning all over. There 
is nothing to laugh at, Herr Storck ! They collect 
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just below the ridge between the Schellbock and the 
Black Hen, looking like little flames, and disappear 
in the Klamm. And anyone who is bold enough to 
get in their way they hurl down over the rocks and he 
forfeits his life.” 

“ Well, I can't believe all that ! ” Was the man in 
earnest? Peter saw nothing but seriousness in his 
host’s honest face. 

“ Can't believe it ? Well, how if you see it with 
your own eyes? " 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. 

“ There aren’t many days now between this and the 
equinox, the time when they appear. You can see 
them very well from the study at Zeitlanghof, and your 
uncle used often to wait there for the lights in the 
mountain. I'll remind you when the day comes 
round, and you’ll be able to see for yourself the burning 
men going down.'' 

“ Pray do so,” returned Peter. “ But what have 
the Fire-spirits, as you call them, to do with my 
uncle? ” 

The innkeeper bent close to Peter, and said in a low 
voice as if afraid of being heard : “He spied on them, 
and they don't allow that!—But we have had enough 
of them for this evening, and you must be tired. Besides, 
we have to go up to the house in the morning. ” 

“ Is there no one in it ? ” 

“No. The old gentleman's housekeeper went 
away.” 

“ Do you know of anyone who would give me some 
help? ” asked Peter. 

The innkeeper scratched his head. “ No.—Unless 
Notburga would suit you for a while. You would 
have to speak to her.” 

“ Can you get on without her ? ” 
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“ For the present, yes. The wench is here, and 
I have a young cousin here too. In summer, of course, 
I would need Notburga too.” 

“ It's a good while till summer. I will speak to her.” 

When the tall girl came to leave a light for him on 
the table, Peter asked her if she would care to keep 
house for him for a while. 

“ Why not ? " she said, and looked at him calmly 
with her clear eyes. 

" Well, I hope that we shall get on well together.” 
Much pleased, he took her hand. “ It's a bargain, 
then ? " 

“ It's a bargain. Good-night! ” 

He was left alone. The candle flickered and threw 
an unsteady light. And once again he saw clearly 
before him, as he had seen it constantly during his long 
walk, the figure of the beautiful girl, the Greek goddess 
who had visited the gloomy tap-room of the Golden 
Eagle at Innsbruck and talked with the shock-headed 
peasant. He sighed deeply. 

” How could I ever leave you, gracious one ! ” 

* But as he stood gazing at the small yellow flame 
the sleep of exhaustion began to steal over his eyelids. 
The stream murmured a slumber-song; a fresh smell 
of pine-wood came from the light furniture of his room. 

He undressed himself quickly, resisted for a few 
moments the thronging scenes and faces which rose 
up out of his memories of this strangely full day, and 
then quite suddenly sank into the soft abyss of sleep. 

XI 

In the early morning light he opened his eyes, 
refreshed and wide awake. The sky shone blue in 
the little window-square, and the first rosy beams of 
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the rising sun lay on the snowy trees and roofs. But 
already the white covering was melting away. All 
night the tinkling of falling drops had sounded through 
his dreams. 

He went to the window and drew back the bolt. 
Some weak obstacle pressed against the side which he 
wished to open out: it was a stick, with a split at the 
end, in which a paper was fastened. He drew out the 
paper carefully, and the long stick fell in the snow 
outside with a soft thud. 

But this message, or whatever it was, could not 
possibly be meant for him ! In large, shaky letters 
some quite incomprehensible words were written. 
He read again and again : 

" Chi ca va via divieite stue vagnir mazans.” 

He tried to vain in get any meaning out of this 
scrawl. Was it meant for him? That was hardly 
possible. Had it been put there during the night? 
The manner in which the paper had been placed directly 
against his window was curious. Perhaps someone 
had wished to play a prank on the newcomer ? In any 
case, it was nothing of importance. He took the 
paper, folded it and concealed it in his pocket. He 
would ask the innkeeper later on about it. 

The icy water in the basin freshened him, and in 
excellent spirits he applied himself with a hearty 
appetite to the steaming bowl of soup which Notburga 
set before him on the table. Presently Christian 
appeared, ready to go with him to Zeitlanghof. 

Peter drew the paper from his pocket and related 
how he had come by it. The innkeeper inspected the 
writing, turning it every way, but he too could make 
nothing of it. 

" They speak a language like that in the Engadine/* 
he said. “ Father Archangelus, in the Valley below, 
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might be able to read it. I daresay someone wanted 
to play off a joke and mistook the window. Our lads 
write all kinds of fooleries. Or else the paper was lost, 
and someone fixed it on the stick for a joke. It 
couldn't have been meant for you, for who would 
write you a letter when you have only just come ? " 

There seemed, in fact, to be very little use in racking 
their brains over an explanation. Peter replaced the 
incomprehensible missive in his pocket and thought no 
more of it, for his host was now leading the way to 
Zeitlanghof. 

Peter saw for the first time in the morning light the 
little village, with its poor but clean, white-washed 
courtyards, and shingle roofs on which heavy stones 
from the bed of the stream were laid to prevent the 
wind carrying away the boards and cross-beams. At 
the far end of the street was a tiny church or chapel, 
with a grass-green pointed tower, in a wall-engirdled 
graveyard. An ancient crescent-shaped charnel-house 
rose close to the church in the midst of the crosses, 
beneath which the weary folk of Sankt Marein rested 
for ever from the heavy toils of a peasant's life. 

Right opposite the inn, the clear stroke of a black¬ 
smith’s hammer rang from a wide, sooty opening, a 
blue flame shot up, and golden sparks leaped in the 
darkness inside. A red snake writhed on the anvil, 
curved into a ring and took the shape of a horseshoe. 

“ Already at work, Gervas ? ” Christian called. 

A deep growl came in response and a surly face looked 
up, surrounded with bushy hair and beard, the whites 
of the eyes showing in the blackened skin. It was he ! 
By heaven, it was the man who had upset the chair, 
whose eyes had blazed with hatred when Peter had 
told the innkeeper at Innsbruck the object of his 
journey; the man with whom the lovely girl had whis- 
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pered so confidentially in the Golden Eagle ! And now 
again his sooty eyes flashed with a malignant light 
which forbade any approach. 

Peter, however, as they passed on, could not forbear 
to ask about him. “Him?” said Lergetpohrer. 
“ That's the smith, Gervas Fen tor. A sulky fellow ! 
Good at his work, but never goes to church.” 

" I saw him at Innsbruck,” continued Peter. 
“ And there was a young lady with him.” 

“ Dark and pretty ? ” The innkeeper's eyes twinkled. 
“ Then it must have been the young foreign lady who 
lodges in the smith’s room in summer.” 

“ She comes to this place ? ” asked Peter, seized with 
a spasm of delight. 

“Yes, she’s always here in summer.” 

Fortune smiled on him again ! That which he had 
not hoped for even in a dream was going to happen ! 
Could there be a better opportunity for making her 
acquaintance than in this little mountain village, where 
one person could find another at any moment without 
difficulty, and where, among these taciturn and labori¬ 
ous peasants, they would inevitably be thrown together ? 

All at once this wild and rugged region appeared 
magnificent and sublime, a fitting background for the 
girl's beauty. White with snow, the mighty peaks 
rose in stainless nobility over the woods into the blue 
March air. 

“ The Zeitlanghof ! ” exclaimed his guide, indicating 
a red-tiled roof in the midst of fir-tops. “You don’t 
know the mountains by their names yet, sir? ” He 
pointed with his hand. “ That one to the left of us, 
that looks as if there were a little man on the top, we 
call the Hockauf; the sharp point beside it is the 
Schellbock; and the height beyond that again, that 
stands out so darkly against the snow, is called the 
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Black Hen. Right over that, with the sharp ridge, is 
the Haberer—there's wonderful edelweiss there in 
summer. Behind it lies the Varrauntser Valley, and 
at the back of the Schellbock you get a glimpse of the 
Feuerreiter, and the peak close to it with the top broken 
off is the Urtoz, where they say the heathen gods once 
lived. You can’t see the Wild Man and the Grieser, 
but they are there close to the Urtoz. Away beyond 
are the Swiss mountains. Serafin Federspiel will 
bring you up the Schellbock some day if you ask him 
about it." 

Beautiful as the mountains were in their giant pride, 
their aspect had an overwhelming and gloomy effect. 
It seemed to Peter as if the valley, its houses and people, 
were oppressed by them, and his eye, accustomed to 
wide spaces, felt itself checked and baffled by close and 
relentless barriers. 

Entering by a wooden trellis, green with moss and 
broken, they passed through a dark enclosure of pines 
and fir trees fenced with yews, and came out in front 
of a sombre grey building, from the door of which the 
green paint was peeling. 

“ The Zeitlanghof ! " said Christian, and looked for 
the key. Peter stood still, as if a cold hand had touched 
his skin : the sullen house had a disagreeable decora¬ 
tion. Beside the door, in good preservation, a figure 
was depicted on the plaster of the wall. It was a 
skeleton-figure, in a ragged dark-red summoner’s 
uniform. The right foot, in a tom stocking through 
which the bone protruded, was set forward nimbly as 
if he were stepping to a dance. The finger-bones held 
a pipe to the thin lips, and a black hollow gaped in 
place of the nose; dull, sunken eyes looked out from 
under the cap, cocked jauntily forward with its ragged 
feathers. A rusty sword rose half out of the broken 
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scabbard. And beneath the armed fifer was the 
inscription, adorned with flourishes: 

" My fife's shrill call 
Doth summon all 
To dance their last. 

For thee too, friend, 

J Tis so forecast." 

Christian Lergetpohrer, paying little attention to 
the figure which he had so often looked at, tried the 
keys, until the door opened with a groan, and then led 
the way into the passage. 

At first there was not much to be seen : a living- 
room, kitchen and larder, and a trap-door into the 
cellar. Here the innkeeper came to a stand. 

“ By the old gentleman’s permission,” he said, 
pointing to the ground, “ four large muskets are safely 
hidden down below there, also a big gun from Landeck 
Fort, and powder and shot.” 

“Tell me nothing about that 1 ” Peter checked him. 
,f Whatever happens, I don’t want to have anything to 
do with it, good or bad.” 

“ Right! ” assented the innkeeper. “ What lies 
still lies well.” 

In the upper storey, in which was a musty smell, the 
first door would not open, and only yielded to their 
united efforts. The air in the long-closed room was 
fetid, and the innkeeper threw open the windows. 

In the room was a broad low four-post bed, with a 
canopy painted blue, with golden stars. Otherwise 
there was little furniture: two chairs, a wash-stand, 
and a press painted with tulips and bright-coloured 
birds. A Dutch oven stood half in this and half in 
the next room, into which a small door opened. 
Another door opened on to the balcony, which ran all 
round the house. 
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In the large room the air was still heavier with the 
smell of old paper and dried herbs. This was the room 
which his uncle had for the most part occupied, for two 
other rooms were almost empty and the plaster was 
crumbling from the damp walls. 

Here there was a large heavy writing table, and a 
book-case festooned with spiders’ webs. An armchair 
stood close to the door-window opening on to the 
balcony. A fluffy carpet striped grey and red lay over 
the tiled floor. There were some chests, and guns were 
hung on the walls. Things of value were scattered all 
about: lachrymatories of iridescent Roman glass, stone 
axes, pieces of crystallised ore, whole bundles of dried 
herbs, blown wild-birds’ eggs—a thousand objects 
which the life of one man had brought together. 

“ Everything is just as the Captain left it.” The 
voice rang strangely in the spacious room. “ There is 
still the top floor, but there's only useless lumber up 
there.—Well, I hand over house and keys, Herr Peter 
Storck, and God bless the new master 1 ” 

He made the sign of the cross on Peter’s forehead. 
Before he turned to go, he went to the bookshelf, 
groped behind the books, and at length drew forth a 
fairly large cardboard box, the contents of which 
jingled as he took it up. 

“ I put this out of the way, Herr Storck, when the 
Bavarian Commission was coming up here. It con¬ 
tains two hundred and sixty Austrian ducats which 
they would certainly have carried off. I think I have 
saved you some trouble.—And now I will go and send 
up Notburga: she’ll put the house in some kind of 
order, and will look after the larder. We will settle 
our account later on ! ” 

Peter thanked him. He felt somewhat uneasy. The 
possession of this considerable sum of money gave him 
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ground floor. Presently Peter found himself engaged 
along with Notburga in the task of restoring order, 
and his melancholy reflections were forgotten. 

XII 

Next morning he was again at the inn, and while 
there he remembered the old man who had crossed his 
path in so strange a manner. He questioned Christian, 
who knew nothing of such a person; but a peasant 
who was listening remarked that he thought he had 
caught sight of him once in the distance. He might 
be a pitch-gatherer who put up in old Blasi’s den in 
the wood. Another peasant joined in the talk. He 
too had caught a glimpse of the man a long way off; 
but the smith knew him well, and he stopped with the 
smith’s brother, the charcoal burner Romanus. He 
had not been long in the neighbourhood, and was called 
the Rover, from his being seen in different places, but 
he never came near anyone. A rogue, for certain; 
there were more owls like him in the mountains, but 
they never did anyone any harm. 

“ The folks from the Valley sayTeimer w T ill be here 
in three days,” remarked the first speaker, turning 
the conversation to more important matters, “ and 
Father Archangelus said that as soon as the snow’s 
gone we shall hear the drums beating and the fifes 
playing.” 

“ By the Lord, men ! ” cried Christian, clenching 
his fist, “ I shouldn't like to be a Bavarian then ! ” 

" You may be right,” said the other, in whose sugar- 
loaf hat nodded a white feather. “ But it’ll be a stiff 
business! ” 

" Must it happen ? ” The words escaped Peter. He 
was thinking of the soldiers he had seen, happy-go- 
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lucky and jolly, and of the fat bailiff smoking his pipe 
down there in the inn. 

“ Yes, it must happen ! Sooner or later it will have 
to happen ! ” exclaimed the peasant who wore the white 
feather, growing angry. “You gentlemen don’t know 
much about what happens to us peasants. They got 
hold of two lasses in the Valley the other day, stripped 
them and whipped them naked before the crowd, 
the hell-hounds, till they bled ! And all because the 
girls had rung the church bells for Feast day, which is 
always our custom. One of them rushed into the water 
for the shame of it. Two old women were looking on, 
and will swear to it that the Holy Mother herself came 
down out of the sky in her blue cloak and drew her 
out of the river by the hands, and took her up to 
Heaven ! ” 

“Did you hear, Josele? ” asked another after a 
pause. “ They are wanting now to get their teeth into 
our Judge Stockl in Landeck? He stands in with the 
peasants too much, they say.” 

“ And are they doing nothing to the parson Baracher, 
who has kept faithful to the Bishop of Coire ? ” asked 
Christian fiercely. 

“ Down with all gentry! ” A harsh deep voice 
came from the door. It was the smith, Fen tor. 

“ Out of sorts again, Gervas? ” 

“A glass of brandy, landlord ! ” he growled. He 
tossed the liquor down his throat and at once went 
back to his work. A little old man had slipped in 
behind him, with snow-white hair and stubbly beard, 
which were in curious contrast with his shiny black coat 
of mail: for the material of the old patched coat was 
almost invisible beneath a gleaming crust of pitch. A 
pungent smell of larch resin came from him, and at 
every motion the scales of pitch cracked audibly. 
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He drew close up to Peter and asked almost in a 
whisper whether the gentleman would give him leave to 
scratch the trees at Zeitlanghof and tap them for pitch. 

“ Be careful there ! ” Christian called out. “ He'll 
bring your whole wood down, the tree-butcher ! " 

The tiny man turned red as a crab and danced like 
a little devil with rage, muttering venomous curses. 
Then he bowed very humbly to Peter and began to beg 
pressingly : they were only black pines, and everyone 
knew that it did these trees no harm to drain the pitch 
into little troughs. This was how he, Blasi, earned his 
bread; he knew no other trade and had learned 
nothing else since he was a child. Peter took pity on 
him, despite the warning of the innkeeper, who wanted 
to have his joke, and he gave permission to tap the 
trees until further notice. 

“ I can let a vein like a cupper,” tittered the old man. 
“ I never do a tree any hurt, for I love a tree better 
than I do a man.” 

“ I believe you there I ” laughed Christian. “You 
are good to the trees and say to yourself, ' On one of 
you I shall hang some day ! ' ” 

A roar of laughter rewarded the jest. 

The old man turned his piercing little eyes to the 
laughing innkeeper, and said with a curious emphasis : 

“ What, I ? You think so ? I ? And for all that you 
have the halter round your neck already, landlord! ” 

“ Eh ? ” cried Lergetpohrer as he slowly rose. “ Fly 
away out of this over the smith's roof, you old rascal! ” 

“It’s written on your face, I'm thinking, when your 
wind will go out of you ! ” 

With a horrible titter he vanished before the inn¬ 
keeper’s hand could reach him. 

The old man's words had left an uncomfortable 
impression. Old people saw and knew more than 
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others, and Christian passed his hand over his neck as 
if he were actually feeling for the cord which was to 
squeeze the life out of him. As if to forget the incident, 
they began to talk again eagerly about prospects in the 
immediate future, as to which all felt a secret anxiety. 
Peter for the first time heard the name of the Austrian 
General Chasteler, pronounced as it was written, on 
whom the hopes of the country seemed to rest as much 
as on a certain horse-dealer and innkeeper of Passeir, 
who with Teimer and Kolb were working in secret to 
arm the Tyrolese. 

“ Kolb is a thorough fool! ” Josele exclaimed angrily. 
“ Have no faith in him, folks ! He doesn’t know what 
he says or does. I know him through and through, 
the clown ! Zangerl of Prutz, that’s a man you may 
depend on; he knows what he’s about! ” 

“ Kolb is not at all a fool! ” retorted the man with 
the peaked cap. “ He knows how to speak better than 
that Andreas Hofer they are running after—just 
because he has grown a big beard and understands how 
to bully people, as he does when he is selling his cattle ! ” 

” You wait till Teimer comes,” said Voglsanger, who 
up to this had been silent. “ Till then hold by 
Zangerl. Zangerl is our Commandant and he has the 
stuff.” 

A thin man rose excitedly with his hands spread out. 
” The blacksmith was right. There are too many 
gentlefolks in the game. Pshaw, you peasants ! will you 
never learn what the gentry really think about you ? ” 

The man with the feather in his cap nudged him, 
pointing with his pipe at Peter : ” This isn’t the time 
for saying everything,” he said. 

Peter, feeling that he was growing red, rose and went 
out. 

” Do you intend to drive away my best customers ? ” 
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Peter heard Christian beginning angrily. “ You with 
your glass of brandy-" 

Peter was depressed as he went up the road. He 
was not accustomed to such speeches from peasants. 
In Lower Austria they were more polite, and did not 
make so free when a gentleman sat at table with them. 

The snow was rapidly melting, and slipped in watery 
masses from the trees and roofs. A tepid wind blew 
from the south, and the birds were singing, full of the 
joy of Spring. A rivulet, the stream of a day, was 
finding its channel along the road. He almost laughed 
now at his quickness in taking offence : the whole affair 
seemed to him all at once not very serious. These 
peasants, who had so long been clenching their fists in 
secret and threatening bloodshed and insurrection, 
nevertheless lifted their hats when a Bavarian official 
strutted past them. Except for some unimportant riots 
during the recruiting, nothing had happened. And 
this affair too would not go beyond words. What 
could these poor mountain folk, with their scythes, pikes 
and a few old blunderbusses, do against the disciplined 
army of the Bavarian king, whom the victorious 
Napoleon had taken under his wing? The country 
was in a ferment, but what one saw was impotent dis¬ 
content and pothouse conspiracies. 

Worse than the danger of a rising appeared to him the 
increasing poverty in the Upper Inn Valley, the closing 
of the great manufactory in Imst, and the crowds of 
unemployed who wandered about the country begging. 

XIII 

When he was once more in his study he resumed his 
examination of the contents of the writing-table. 
Perhaps he would find something which would throw 
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light on his uncle’s secret life. Even Lergetpohrer 
could not say how the old gentleman had actually 
employed himself the whole livelong day. Often, 
indeed, he had been on the mountains; for the most 
part, however, he had spent his time in this solitary 
room, going little among the people. He had done 
many quiet acts of charity, the innkeeper said, but 
always through his housekeeper, who appeared on his 
behalf in cases of urgency and always gave it to be 
understood that her master did not wish to be thanked. 

Peter drew out all the drawers of the large table. 
These were mostly empty, but in one of the lowest 
drawers lay something. He drew forth a book and a 
leaf of paper, which he held up to the light. The book 
was bound in pigskin, fastened with brass clasps, and 
had been much used. The dusty separate leaf was 
written over in pale ink, and had plainly been taken 
out of a writing-book. Only after some trouble was 
he able to make out the old-world script, abounding in 
flourishes : 

“ —in such manner lurk the erring Souls of 
dead Men, whenas they be not able to slip and creep 
into a new Dwelling-house. Yea, truly, doth each 
man’s Soul watch faithfully and guard his own, by 
no means suffering such a Guest. Yet some there 
be that let the Soul slip and go forth of them, the 
while their own Body remaineth behind in a faint. 
So as in a trice the foreign lurking Soul doth slip into 
the forsaken Corpus, and take possession of the same, 
as per exemplum the Fox intrudeth into the 
Badger’s hole, if so be the Badger be not at home. 
This Body doth then become his own, the while the 
proper Soul remaineth without and knoweth not 
where it is. Thus have I myself well known a Basket- 
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maker’s son in Basel, a good lad (his Friends judged 
him) that fell into a sleep, and wakened a very Rogue 
and Devil, more wild than a Turk, without religion 
even as a Moor, the same a few years after was 
wedded to the Rope-maker’s daughter in Mullen. 
What meaneth this ? He was even One that was able 
to let his Soul go forth of him. Another I have 
heard of, a Councillor of Milan, by name Scottus, the 
same-” 

Shaking his head, Peter laid the sheet aside. Judg¬ 
ing by the strong bluish paper, it was extracted from 
some very old book; the edges were worn and dis¬ 
coloured. He opened the clasps of the book and read 
the embellished title-page : 


TREASURY 

of new and rare Curiosities, in the most wonderful 
operations of Nature and Art | wherein are to be 
found various strange and curious Secrets | assured 
Remedies | and Instructions in important matters | of 
the Sciences and Arts | 

Hamburg, for Gottfried Schultzen, 

1689. 


His inquisitiveness was roused by the high-sounding 
title, and turning over the pages of the thick volume 
he discovered an immense number of directions on 
the most varied subjects. There were precise instruc¬ 
tions on the making of artificial marble, information as 
to the best time for blood-letting and purging, remedies 
for gout, cooking-recipes, the secrets of alchemy, and 
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much more. Had his uncle, then, been attracted by 
these superstitious and childish ideas? From the 
descriptions he had received of the vanished man's 
way of life this appeared quite possible, especially when 
he remembered the joyless solitude of an ageing person. 
In this gloomy house, upon which the rain and wind 
beat, many mental tendencies might become predomi¬ 
nant which in the busy life of the city would have 
remained obscure. In one of the chests lay retorts, 
tubes and flasks, also various powders and alembics 
containing fluids, which pointed to experiments in 
chemistry. 

The discovery dispirited him, and threw a shadow 
over the exalted image he had formed of his uncle. 
His loyalty, however, resisted the thought that his 
hero had grown weak and crazy. 

How noble in his imagination had been the proud 
and handsome cavalry officer as he stood in his white 
uniform confronting the wretched little Frenchman 
and the trembling lady ! And now, was he to see hence¬ 
forth in his mind’s eye an old man, coughing, carefully 
pouring liquid substances into glass tubes, and endeav¬ 
ouring to capture nature's secrets in musty old tomes. 
He flung the book impatiently into the drawer again. 
No, it was not possible ! His uncle, the proud Martin 
Storck, who had upbraided the almighty Emperor as a 
pitiful tyrant, could never have become like that! 

There was a mutter of thunder in the mountains. 
On the plot of grass in front of the house yellow prim¬ 
roses were coming out, and white bell-flowers. A cock 
crowed. Notburga was standing outside, strong, fresh, 
beautiful, feeding the hens and surrounded by small, 
chirping beggar-birds; for since her arrival they had been 
keeping poultry. A large grey cat was rubbing herself 
ingratiatingly against the end of her apron. The 
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torrent sounded joyously; a vapour was rising from 
the fields. 

When she had come back into the house he went 
down to the kitchen. She was already at the hearth, 
and her cheeks were flushed. Her firm bare arms 
gleamed, and sparks of light shot through her golden 
hair. Her black bodice crackled as she moved, and the 
kerchief on her breast rose with her breathing. 

She looked at him kindly. 

He came close to her. The neighbourhood of her 
warm body fired his fresh young blood. Involuntarily 
he touched her bare arm. 

Was she blushing ? Her lips remained parted, and a 
look of helplessness came into her face as she turned to 
busy herself at the hearth. 

“You mother-! " he thought to himself, and 

could not have said why the word occurred to him. 
" Do you like being here, Notburga ? ” he asked aloud. 

She grew very red now, and nodded. 

The cat came and purred round her. She caught 
it up, and it snuggled comfortably into her arm as she 
stroked the soft fur. 

" Is the cat yours, or does it belong to the house? " 

" I brought her up here with me,” she answered. 
“ I weaned her with the bottle, so she is my baby." 

He petted the kitten, which struck his hand in play 
with its gentle paws. 

" You have hands like wax, sir-said the girl 

suddenly in a deep voice. “ Children have hands like 
that." 

He caught her by the shoulders and looked into her 
clear blue eyes. " You are fond of children-? ” 

She closed her eyes. A low murmur came from her 
lips, almost like a stifled sob. Her firm breast was 
pressed against his arm. 
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“ No ! " he said to himself, turning away, and walked 
slowly from the room. 

Yes, it was the warm springtide in his blood, youth, 
and the many days he had passed without the society of 
women. He remembered a girl in Wurzburg who had 
climbed the stairs once to his student's room, and not 
again afterwards. She had soon married. That girl, 
and Frau Genoveva Schnabele—these had been the 
only women in his life. 


XIV 

Restless, he went out of the house and watched the 
toiling folk. They were turning the first fine day to 
account, carrying earth in baskets up to the fields on 
the mountain slope, patiently replacing what had been 
washed away. In the ermine mantle which clothed 
the heights, the dark spots were growing larger every 
hour. 

A young man approached who seemed known to him, 
a lank figure, with a heavy musket slung behind him, 
stepping lightly down the path. A twirl of chamois 
hair and two feathers from the tail of a blackcock, set 
off his wide, yellow-green hat. He stopped and saluted. 

“ Herr Federspiel? " inquired Peter. 

“ That’s my name. We have seen one another down 
there at The Rose ? You all turned me out there-'' 

“You spoke courageously," said Peter, in a friendly 
tone. “ Only, not quite at a happy moment! " 

The hunter supported himself on his pointed staff, 
and fixed his clear blue eyes on Peter. 

“You think so? I believe myself that a man 
should say openly what is serious and sacred to him. 
Even though he has to suffer for it." 

“ I should be very glad to talk to you sometimes," 
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said Peter. " May I accompany you some time when 
you are going up the mountains? " 

44 Whenever you please/' smiled the other. “ I 
know all the ascents, and it is not advisable for a 
stranger to go alone." 

He waved his hand pleasantly and went on. Peter 
looked after him and felt sad, for he saw that the 
health of the young man was even more delicate than 
he had at first thought. The hollows in the neck, the 
flush on the cheeks, the peculiar lustre of the eyes, 
and the dry cough which attacked him as soon as 
he passed on, told enough. 

After the simple but excellent meal which Notburga 
had prepared for him, he could no longer endure the 
confinement of his room, and took the road to the 
mountain alone. 

The slippery path led up through a deep wood. 
Black traces in the slushy snow showed that this was 
the way by which the charcoal was brought. The 
kilns, where the smith's brother lived, must be some¬ 
where near. A guide-post, from which the paint had 
worn off, leaned over the path. There was an odour 
of resin; the wind had freshened, and blustered in the 
tree-tops, and cold drops fell from the branches. 

After a while the wood became less thick, and the 
cart-track was no longer so steep; finally it came out 
into a clearing almost on level ground. There was a 
smell of burning, and the pungent odour of the sap 
running from the charred wood was perceptible, though 
the wind blew towards the fire. 

Two round kilns surrounded by trenches, with a 
thin smoke curling up from them, came into view. A 
giant in leather breeches and a sooty shirt, through 
which his shaggy breast could be seen, was thrusting 
a mighty beam into the nearest kiln; the formidable 
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muscles of his arm stood out in huge knots. The 
second fire was tended by a stout lad with dark hair, 
who was singing loudly. In the open ground stood a 
wretched hovel, warped by the wind and thatched with 
bark. Near it a half-naked girl, not yet mature, 
with white skin and chestnut hair, was kneading dough 
in a trough with her thin arms. Beside her, squatting 
on the stump of a tree, was a strongly-built, dark- 
skinned woman, evidently the mother of the charcoal- 
burner's family; and in front of this woman, quite 
naked, stood a little boy of about four years, holding 
with both his hands one of her enormous hanging 
breasts, and drinking the warm milk with deep 
gulps. 

The woman was the first to see the stranger, and 
pushed the child from her, so that he rolled over on 
the grass with a short, shrill cry. The giant at the kiln 
turned immediately and saw Peter. His eyes kindled 
and he stared angrily, the hair bristled over his low fore¬ 
head, and with a bellow of fury he swung his pole in 
the direction of the newcomer. 

Peter saw, not without dismay, that the monster 
was approaching him, with a heavy, rolling gait. He 
held his ground, however, and looked boldly at the half¬ 
savage creature. This proved to be not without effect, 
for the hairy fellow, with a kind of grunt, lowered his 
ponderous weapon and stood irresolute, looking in the 
direction of the woman for counsel. To judge by the 
senseless sounds he uttered, the gift of speech seemed 
to have been withheld from him. 

The woman, with a laugh, called out something to him 
which to Peter was unintelligible, and the lad, taking 
hold of him by the sooty sleeve of his shirt, pulled him 
away. The charcoal-burner, mollified, resumed his 
circuit of the kiln, the heart of which glowed fiery hot, 
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taking care that the bright flame did not break out on 
the surface. 

The lad hastened to the mother and stood still beside 
her. She concealed her breast in a filthy cloth and took 
the crying child, whom she had just thrust from her, 
on to her lap. The girl at the wooden trough wiped 
her doughy fingers in the grass and drew her tattered 
chemise over her white body. 

Peter searched his pockets for some silver coins 
and brought them over to the mother. She simpered, 
jingled the money in the hollow of her hand, then seized 
his arm, pointing to the hut with an inquiring look. He 
did not at once understand and looked at her per- 
plexedly, whereupon she pointed to the young girl, and 
from her to the dark interior of the hut, from which 
came an odour like that of a wild beast’s cage. As the 
young man still showed no sign of comprehension, an 
expression of delighted surprise appeared in her broad, 
freckled face. 

“ Me ? ” she said, and stood up. 

Overcome with disgust, Peter took to flight. A 
burst of laughter followed him. But when he had 
reached the trees which bounded the clearing, the little 
girl glided to his side, showing her white teeth as she 
laughed. 

“ Would you rather have the wood ? ” she asked, 
and looked at him consentingly. 

He shook his head, incapable of speech. There she 
stood beside him, hardly reaching to his breast; under 
her short red petticoat her naked legs appeared. Her 
face was pretty, though not yet fully formed, and her 
amber eyes seemed to know everything. Her small 
breasts rose under her chemise. 

“ What is your name? ” he asked. 

“ I’m Sylvana,” she answered. ‘ ‘ You don’t like me? u 
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“ How many years old are you, Sylvana? " 

She held up all the fingers of both hands, then closed 
them, and spread out again five fingers. 

“ That many ! " she laughed. 

But when he wished to take the path which led up 
the mountain, she sprang forward in front of him, 
causing him to swerve in his walk. There was some¬ 
thing like fear in her face. 

“ You must turn back, pretty gentleman ! " she said, 
fawning on him like a cat. “You can’t go further ! ’’ 

He found himself laughing involuntarily at her 
seriousness and at her uplifted finger. In sudden good 
humour he put his hands in her shock of brown hair, 
gently bent her head back, and said : 

" And why? " 

But in her face was nothing that suggested a trick. 

" Don't go to-day ! " she repeated. “ They’ll destroy 
you up there ! Go another time, to-day they don't 
allow it! ” 

“ Who? " he laughed, shaking her a little. 

" The Fiery people-’’ she whispered, looking 

round timidly. 

Ah, she too believed in those wretched souls who, 
after cooling themselves on the ice of the glacier, were 
constrained to return to their torture. 

“ The Fire-spirits ? " he asked. 

She nodded eagerly, and pulled him back by the 
coat. 

“ Well, I will turn back with you then, Sylvana," he 
yielded. “ Some day, however, I will have a look at 
those Spirits of yours." 

She looked at him as if she desired to say something, 
but clapped the palm of her hand to her mouth and 
tripped on beside him. 

" Why don’t you like me, then ? " she questioned. 
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Peter felt once more annoyed. The manner in which 
she offered herself was repulsive to him. He stood 
still. 

" Go now, Sylvana,” he said. 

“ Give me something ! ” she simpered craftily. " You 
have so much money ! ” 

He gave her a few more coins. She uttered a jubi¬ 
lant cry and ran back, leaping along the path. 

XV 

When Peter reached home, he found Notburga’s 
brother with her. 

“ God be thanked ! ” said Christian, rising from his 
seat. " I was mortally anxious about you. You 
have been up the mountain ? ” 

“Yes, but the charcoal-burner's daughter made me 
turn back ! ” 

“ Then that sinful creature for once has done some¬ 
body a good turn,” nodded Lergetpohrer. " Do you 
know what day it is? It was on this day that the 
Captain was lost on the mountain, and now you went 
off by the same road ! ” 

“ Holy God ! ” exclaimed Notburga, making the sign 
of the Cross. Fear gleamed in her eyes. 

" But it was last autumn that my uncle-” began 

Peter. 

“ Autumn or not,” interrupted the innkeeper, “ day 
and night are equal to-day as they were then. Have I 
not told you that it's only on these two days of the year 
that the Fiery people are out ? ” 

" I didn't think of the day,” Peter answered. “ If I 
had remembered, I would not have turned back, but 
gone on up to the Klamm and waited there for the 
Spirits.” 
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“ Well, your life has been saved ! ” The man's tone 
was solemn. " Before the night had passed you would 
have been a dead man." 

“ All the same, Christian Lergetpohrer, whatever you 
may say, I mean to get to the bottom of what has hap¬ 
pened to my uncle. And now that you have reminded 
me of the day, I will go up there without further 
delay ! " 

Notburga uttered a cry and clasped her hands in 
entreaty. 

But the broad-shouldered peasant did not yield to 
him, and quietly barred his passage as he turned to 
leave the kitchen. " So long as I live, Herr Storck 
shan't go ! " he said calmly. 

“ What ? " cried Peter, with rising anger. " By 
what right do you allow yourself-? " 

“ It’s Christian duty! " returned the innkeeper. 
" Enough trouble has come of such foolhardiness. 
However—see the Spirits you shall, and this very 
evening ! " 

“ See ? Where?" 

“ From the study, as I once told you. Even if 
you insisted on going up to the Klamm now, it's too 
late." 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Very well. For the present I will content myself 
with having a distant look at them. But you may 
be sure they won't show themselves when I'm there. 
Notburga must give us her company-" 

“ Not for the Emperor's golden throne ! " exclaimed 
the girl in alarm. " I don't want to see them, the souls 
from Hell I " And in spite of Peter’s expostulations 
she was firm in her refusal. 

Slowly Peter ascended the stairs, Christian treading 
heavily behind him. Was it not all a dream, ridiculous 
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but at the same time uncanny ? The dusk began, and 
grey shadows deepened in the comers of the study. 
The outline of the ridge between the Schellbock and the 
Black Hen stood out distinct and dark against the pale 
blue spring sky, in which the first silver star was 
sparkling. 

The master of the house silently produced a telescope, 
which he had only just discovered, and threw open the 
glass door on to the balcony. Below in the village a 
stable door was shut, a dog barked. Soon all was 
silent. The people in Sankt Marein went early to 
bed. 

The two men sat at the open door, close to the 
writing table. Steel, flint, tinder and sulphur threads 
lay beside the plain brass lamp, but Christian would 
not have it lighted. The glassy eyes of a stuffed owl 
shone dimly; the wind blowing through the open door 
stirred some scattered papers. Blackbirds, disturbed 
by a cat, uttered a shrill cry and then were silent. 

“ Christian,” began Peter after an interval, “ I take 
you for a shrewd and intelligent man. How can you 
really believe that spirits-” 

The innkeeper raised his hand. “ Have patience, 
Herr Storck, till the time comes. Otherwise you may 
easily do me an injustice. Wait, until you have seen 
for yourself this night’s doings ! ” 

Peter Storck began gradually to feel tired of watch¬ 
ing : he rose, and walked up and down the room. 
There before him sat a man, in full possession of all 
his faculties, who had calmly undertaken to show him 
Spirits. As if it was not known to everybody that the 
power of imagination and a hankering after the super¬ 
natural can make marvels out of a piece of rotten 
stick shining with phosphorescence. What darkness lay 
in the souls of these mountain-folk ! There was cer- 
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tainly no use in trying to reason them out of any belief 
which they clung to with all the obstinacy of peasants. 
The folk everywhere had the disposition to give bodily 
shape to the energies of nature, to create goblins, dwarfs, 
mountain-spirits, nixies and wild hosts. Here they 
had these Fiery Spirits, the souls of the damned. All 
unawares, he was overcome by a violent fit of home¬ 
sickness, a longing for the little circle of his friends in 
Vienna whom he had left uninformed as to his where¬ 
abouts; for conversation with cultivated people, with 
minds freed from such follies. Meanwhile it was best 
to exercise patience, and to wait, though no doubt to 
no purpose, and not to set himself too much in opposi¬ 
tion to the superstitions of these people. 

" There's the first! ” At this moment Christian 
spoke. He sat motionless, his hands resting on his 
knees, but his sudden excitement had made him speak. 

" Where? ” cried Peter. 

The other raised his hand and pointed straight in 
front of him. " Just under the Saddle. They’re 
coming, poor souls ! Now I see three of them—no, 
four ! ” 

With an odd shudder, which he tried in vain to check, 
Peter Storck made out quite clearly four, five restless, 
yellow-red points, sinking down slowly from the ridge 
of the mountain towards the Klamm. Hurriedly 
drawing out the telescope, he leaned it against the door¬ 
post and looked into it. His hands trembled. 

“ There are a good many now,” said the deep voice 
beside him. 

He had now one of the little flames under his glass; 
there was not much more to be seen, however, than 
with the naked eye. Flames they were, sure enough, 
little fires, rising, gliding towards one another, forming 
into clusters and then separating. Twenty, thirty, more 
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even, could be counted. They emerged into view, 
moved unsteadily, passed out of sight, reappeared a 
little lower down, and descended towards the Klamm. 
Against the blackness of the mountain the lights could 
be seen distinctly. They could be seen : there was no 
mistake about it. There they were, the Fire-spirits, 
moving as men move down a declivity, joining together 
and separating alternately. Peter laid down the glass; 
his eye was pained by the strain of gazing. Even 
without the glass it could all be clearly discerned, and 
however his reason might resist, it was not only wonder¬ 
ful but inspired awe. 

” Do you believe me now? ” asked the innkeeper, 
and his hand drew a circle in the direction of the 
mountain. 

“ Lights or flames I see sure enough-,” said Peter, 

hesitatingly. 

" Those are the unfortunate Spirits—may God give 
them everlasting rest! ” 

A thought occurred to Peter. “ I have it, Christian ! 
They're smugglers! ” he cried, feeling relieved. 
“ Smugglers coming from Switzerland over to this 
side.” 

The innkeeper dismissed the suggestion with a motion 
of his hands. 

" Herr Storck, you must think us pretty stupid ! 
Or, I should say, you don't know the mountains. If 
you did you wouldn’t talk like that! Anyone who 
knows the mountains knows that there is no way of 
reaching the Schellbock or the Black Hen or the Saddle 
from the Varrauntser Valley on the Swiss side. The 
mountains are like the walls of a tower, and as for a 
road-” 

" A great deal is possible to good climbers when 
there's a big prize to be won,” Peter still argued. 
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“ When you have been up there you won't talk like 
that,” said the other with a laugh. “ And as for 
smugglers, there are plenty of them hereabouts, but 
there’s only one way for them to take and it’s not an 
easy one : under the Haberer, through the Wet Walls, 
and over the Glui.” 

" That may all be true,” returned Peter. “ But 
how is it that none of you has had the pluck to go into 
the thing thoroughly? ” 

“ There goes the last of them down into the Klamm ! ” 
cried Lergetpohrer, following the light with his finger 
until it vanished. “No pluck? We have plenty of 
that in Tyrol, as you will see for yourself before long I 
Others besides you have wanted to get to the bottom 
of it. There was a man who used to live here—he 
wrote his name Romedius Schabseisen, but he was 
never called anything but the Shuffler on account of his 
passion for cards. This same Shuffler was equal to 
most things ! For a pint of wine he went into the 
churchyard one St. Andrew’s night, brought back a 
rotting skull out of the charnel-house, and threw it 
down on the table before the boys—they all cleared off 
in a fright. In the year '93 he shot a bear’s cub up 
yonder in the mountain, and when the old one came out 
from behind a rock with a horrible bellow and gripped 
him, he got his knife into her and killed her. After 
his trick with the skull he had to sulk for six weeks in 
the lock-up at Landeck, but the bear cost him his left 
eye, smashed two of his ribs and scratched him badly, 
so that he was at death’s door. After that, I was 
looking on myself when with his one eye he brought a 
stray sheep belonging to Hornauss down from the 
Red Wall—that is, I wanted to look, but I had to turn 
away from the sight of him climbing and hanging on to 
the cliff. It was this same Shuffler who took an oath 
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that he would make the Fire-spirits dance to a tune from 
his fife. He had a bet with the lads that he would do 
it for a keg of red Terlaner. It’s just ten years this day 
since he went up. * Have you got your fife with you ? ’ 
the boys called after him. ‘ I have so ! * he said, * and 
a gun with a consecrated bullet in it! ' So up he went. 
No one wanted to sleep that night, but kept looking 
up at the mountain wondering what would happen. 
The night was quiet, and when the first Spirits appeared, 
the fife was heard distinctly. It was playing * I love 
you well, you dear brown bucks/ but only for a minute. 
Then all was silent. One man said there was a cry, 
but except for him no one heard anything/* 

The innkeeper paused for a moment, rose and went 
to the window, saying: " We'll close it. There’s a 
cold air coming in/* 

He drew the bolt, and it seemed to Peter as though 
the man were afraid that something might enter besides 
the night air. 

“ What happened to the Shuffler? ** 

“ They went up in the first grey of dawn, and after 
a long search they found the poor fellow at the bottom 
of the Klamm. He was half under water, and all his 
limbs were broken. Blood was running from his 
mouth." 

“ Was he dead? " 

“ Not quite. He was still able to get out a few words. 
They learned this much, that he had seen two devils, 
and made off, with the devils after him; they hunted 
him to the Klamm rock, and he had to throw himself 
over. His gun and his fife were found at the top. He 
had thrown them both away when the devils came after 
him.** r/ 

" And then ? ** I; ‘ 

“ There's not much more. It was all over with 
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him, and he couldn't tell much. His body was like a 
sack of bones, so the men said who carried him down." 

"And he said they were devils?" asked Peter 
incredulously. 

"Yes, he said so. Two devils. Since then no one 
has gone up, until the Captain. And he hasn’t been 
able to tell us more." 

" But he was never found, Christian, he was never 
found ! " interjected Peter. "And for that reason-" 

" His body might have been carried a long way down; 
there was a heavy flood at the time.—But I must go 
home. Good-night, Herr Storck, and leave the poor 
lost souls to themselves! " 

He rose and took his hat. 

" Once again," said Peter resolutely. " I mean to 
get to the bottom of this affair. I must and will find 
out what has become of my uncle." 

Christian shrugged his shoulders, and went slowly 
and carefully downstairs. Peter heard him exchanging 
a few words with his sister. Then the house-door 
closed heavily. 

XVI 

In order to escape from the tingling silence and dark¬ 
ness, Peter made haste to stir the fire, and lit the oil 
lamp from the spurting blue flame of the sulphur 
thread. 

The quiet light cheered the room. But he could 
not banish from his mind this last strange experience; 
and the vague feeling of uneasiness which many people 
feel in the solitude of night began to steal over him. 
Again and again he saw before him the wandering lights. 
A death-watch ticked somewhere in the room. He 
knew quite well that it was a little beetle which pro¬ 
duced this faint noise in tapping with its plated head; 
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nevertheless he shivered. The dull roar of the stream, 
and the organ-tones of the wind in the trees, could not 
drown this weak, warning sound. Every object on 
which his eye rested seemed to remind him of the 
transiency of things : the dead birds stuffed with tow, 
and forced into a deceptive semblance of life by means of 
wires; the crystals lying in dust; the dried plants—all 
seemed to be waiting for something in sinister silence. 

He walked about the room, and took up from the 
writing-table a green box which he had not previously 
noticed. In it were little brown pellets; he smelt them, 
rubbed them, and held one of them in the warmth of 
the lamp. A heavy smell rose from the pill: laudanum. 
Perhaps his uncle had made use of anodynes. The 
box might stay where it was. His eye was caught by 
a volume of the works of the great Paracelsus. He 
opened it at random and read the sentence : " I rejoice 
that I am a German bom ! ” Then he thought of 
Federspiel, and how good it would be to have some¬ 
one here to whom he could unburden his mind. At 
last he threw himself into the comfortable arm-chair 
in front of the writing-table. 

Yes, there he sat alone, just as his uncle had sat 
growing old in solitude. His own life appeared to 
him to have been from the beginning a failure. His 
first experience with women—his seduction by the 
sensual widow of Augsburg—had robbed him of his 
mother. Never again after that hateful morning had 
he been able to approach the woman who till then had 
meant everything in his life, a life which his cold and 
stem father could never enrich with the warmth of 
affection. Thus a chill had been cast on his first youth, 
and this had only begun to pass away in Wurzburg, 
when the Franconians had received him into their 
friendly brotherhood. His only experience of a 
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woman's love had been the one-day affair with the 
smart young woman in Wurzburg, Soon afterwards, 
he had had to leave his companions; in Vienna, indeed, 
he had become one of a cultivated circle of young people 
with whom he had been happy; yet something had 
always been wanting, something after which he yearned. 
Surely it was that he still longed for the mother whom he 
had known in his childhood, and who had passed into 
the realm of shadows estranged and cold. 

It might—it might happen that the lovely girl 
from whose dark eyes a spark had fallen in his heart, 
would come to this place. Had Christian not said she 
would do so? The pure features had been treasured 
loyally in his memory; and whenever Frau Genoveva’s 
rosy-cheeked, mocking face intruded itself on his mind, 
the sweet, melancholy countenance of the Unknown 
prevailed over it, and could not be confounded with the 
smile of the woman who had bidden him untie her shoes 
and robbed him of the bloom of his youthful innocence. 

He sighed deeply, feeling older than his years. No, 
these brooding thoughts led to nothing And eager for 
some distraction, he opened the drawer in which lay 
the curious old book. 

As he began to read, the thought kept haunting 
him that in its antiquated characters some revelation 
might be hidden, and the suspicion grew stronger when 
he noticed that the first lines of the preface, emphasised 
by the type itself, were, moreover, indicated on the 
margin by a light red mark. 

The prominently printed lines, in fact, almost seemed 
to convey a promise : 

“ The benevolent Reader need not fear that this 
book, by its title, promiseth more than its matter 
will substantiate." 
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This was all that was marked with the red stroke. 
What followed, in praise of the superior characteristics 
of the book, was unmarked. He turned over the 
numerous pages eagerly, and, of all its childish though 
often curious recipes on every possible subject, found 
only eight with the red mark on the margin. He set 
to work at once, took some sheets of paper and tran¬ 
scribed the marked passages, quite incongruous though 
they seemed in juxtaposition. 

To cause Sleep or Waking 

Take a live Toad, and cut off the head in one 
stroke, then dry the head in such manner that one 
Eye be left closed, the other open; the open Eye 
causes Waking, the other which is closed causes 
Sleep, if the Toad be carried next the Body. 

To Soften Glass 

Take a Buck's blood, the juice of Plantain, and 
Grape vinegar very strong, and boil the Glass there¬ 
with. 

To hinder Meat being taken from the Pot 

When it boils, throw in some green Vervain. 

To make a live Crab red 

Spread over it some very strong Brandy, and 
afterwards set it on to a Dish with boiled Crabs; 
that will make a merry jest. 

His eyes began to suffer from the unwonted toil of 
transcription, and he was nearly giving it up. The 
lamp hummed a slumber-song, and the rustling and 
whispering outside made him feel sleepy. He took 
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down from the wall one of his uncle’s silver-mounted 
elm-wood pipes, filled it with tobacco and lighted it. 
He now felt quite comfortable. As he mused, his eyes 
wandered towards the dark window, and he started 
suddenly, straining his eyes to see more clearly. For 
a moment he thought he saw, in the pale illumination 
from the room, a motionless and sinister face, the face of 
the old man whom they called the Rover, whom nobody 
seemed to know. No doubt it was a phantom of the 
imagination, such as comes when one is worn out with 
fatigue, but he rose hastily and drew the curtains. 
He exerted himself, in spite of the unknown powers of 
the mountains and of his own reluctance, to finish his 
task, and began once more to write, not allowing him¬ 
self to be put out by the ill-cut quill which scratched 
unwillingly over the paper. 

To make a thick cream on Milk 

Take a red Snail, and hang it by a thread as far 
as the middle of the Vessel, while the Milk is in it, 
and all above the Snail will turn to Cream. 

To Change Silver to Gold 

Take Orpiment and Vitriol in equal parts as much 
as you please, let them mix together into a powder, 
the which applied to Silver in flux yieldeth good 
Gold. 

To Renew old Pearls 

Bake them in the Oven with bread and they will 
show clean and fair. 

A good Device 

Take Sulphur 3 parts. Quicklime 3 oz., Salam- 
jnoniac 5 oz., red Vitriol 2 oz., mix together and distil 
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in a glass Retort, thus is procurred n oz. of red Oil, 
into which Oil lay Silver Plate for one month, leave 
it to stand until it be eaten to Lime, then it turneth 
to Gold. 

For Freckles 

Take two dozen of fresh Eggs, leave them in hot 
ashes to harden, mix them with £ lb. pulverised 
White-lead, set under the Press, and distil the 
moisture in balneo Mariae. 

Though he searched the book through, he could find 
no more red marks. He looked over the pages he had 
written, then threw them on the table, annoyed with 
himself for having taken so much useless trouble. 
Was there the least probability of extracting any sense 
out of this tomfoolery ? The lamp was burning low : 
it occurred to him that he had eaten nothing that 
evening. ... A peculiar grey mist seemed to fill the 
room. The door opened of itself: a pleasant-looking 
old man with white hair and beard put his head into 
the room smiling, then approached Peter with noiseless 
steps. He recognised at once his vanished uncle. 
" I began to think you were dead, dear Uncle ! " Peter 
murmured, and the old man answered in a scarcely 
audible whisper : " Not dead, not dead, Peterkin, there 
is no death ! Why then are you not looking for me ? 
You have the book in which the way is marked out for 
you ! " "I can't find it," groaned Peter, " I can make 
nothing of the book." The old man smiled and 
threatened with his finger. “ Look again, look care¬ 
fully, young man ! He—he ! " The laugh had an 
evil sound; his uncle raised his yellow hand and struck 
the table with his knuckles. 

It was his pipe. It had fallen on the floor with a 
sharp sound. " I was dozing," said Peter, shivering, 
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touched the naked flesh. She shrank a little. Her 
lips moved; her large blue eyes, clear as a child’s, 
looked away beyond him. She resisted his hot hand 
weakly; her whole body trembled. Suddenly she 
threw her strong arms about his neck and drew him to 
her, stammering- 

“ It has to be, it has to be-! ” 

He felt her firm breast against his, and her kisses, 
moist and surrendering, like a child's. " Oh, my 
darling ! ” she cried- 

When he came to his senses, remorse instantly 
assailed him like a violent physical pain. A terrible 
thing had happened. He had abused the confidence 
of this child-like girl, come upon her in the night, and 
desecrated her virgin innocence for the sake of a 
moment’s pleasure. She was quite still, with a dreamy 
lustre in her eyes, and smiled forlornly as with a 
melancholy feeling he ran his fingers through her heavy 
golden hair. Thoughts which he was unable to control 

rushed upon him. “ Notburga-” he faltered, but 

could say nothing more. She laid her hand very gently 
on his lips and said: “ Say nothing now or I shall 
have to cry.” He took the lamp and stole away. 

When, tortured and sleepless, he lay in his uncle’s 
canopied bed and stared fixedly at its foot, still unable 
to control his thoughts, his eyes fell on some letters 
carved in the wood of the bedstead. He brought the 
light close and read the fines, ornamented with old- 
fashioned flourishes :— 

“ His bosom’s thought 
No wise man sayeth ; 

Who then can guess 

The game God playeth ? ” 

Though he had now for some time been sleeping in 
his uncle’s old bed, he had not yet noticed this curious 
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old saw. The discovery had been reserved for this 
hour, when he lay stung with shame. More than once 
he started up thinking he heard a low sound of sobbing, 
which seemed to come up through the walls and the 
floor. But it was only the wind, wandering round the 
house and bearing on its wings the Spring. 

XVII 

When he wakened out of an uneasy slumber, the 
remembrance of what had happened weighed heavily 
upon his soul. He felt just as he had felt long ago, 
when he had left his home so that he might not meet 
his mother. What would happen now? Notburga, 
however, when she brought the steaming soup to his 
room, appeared just as usual, except that she kept her 
eyes lowered a little and returned at once to the 
kitchen and the hen-house. He availed himself of the 
opportunity, and went down into the village. 

Something had happened. People were standing 
about in groups, talking gravely to one another. 
Homauss was leaning against his ruminating draught- 
oxen ; he spat, and with a greeting to Peter as he passed, 
said: “ The time is nearly up ! Old Pflederer, the 
cunning fox, is already off through the Scharnitz.” 
Peter looked with admiration at the broad-shouldered 
peasants. Old Josele, the chin and cheeks of his 
tanned face bristling with a silver stubble, was talking 
to a curly-headed lad who had come up from the Valley; 
two peasant-women, prematurely old, who had left 
their work, looked gloomily on, their hands folded, in 
an attitude of resignation. Christian Lergetpohrer 
came running out of The Rose in his shirt-sleeves, and 
called the men by name. “ On Saturday, lads, the 
others will be here, and after early prayers we are all 
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to be at the Helmoos, every man with his gun or what¬ 
ever he is carrying." Dubious glances were directed at 
Peter, in his fashionable blue coat and townsman's hat. 
Should they talk so unguardedly before him ? Homauss, 
however, made room for him, shouting : “ Come here 
and listen to the news the boy has brought! " Once 
more the young messenger had to go through the whole 
recital: how there was blood in all the rivers, and how 
at night little rafts with lights burning under paper 
shades came floating down to all the Valleys. Teimer 
was now in the neighbourhood, and all supplies were 
to be brought in to the Helmoos; even those who 
could not carry arms were to bring scythes, clubs and 
flails, and whatever else they could find, to help the 
musketeers. After that, all were to collect wood, pitch 
and straw to kindle fires in the mountains. The 
messenger had to repeat this all over again before they 
sent him on, with his notched staff, to the next valley. 

Trouble, then, was really brewing in Tyrol. With 
conflicting feelings, Peter escaped from the crowd and 
went to his house. 

“ The fools ! " said a voice beside him. It was 
FederspieJ. 

Jubilant shouts came up from the village; the 
excitement and joy at the prospect of the fight were 
growing. 

“You will join them, I suppose? " Peter looked 
questioningly at the hunter. 

“ Who, I ? Fight my German brothers ? The heart 
will dry up in my body first," exclaimed the young man, 
shaking his fist towards the village. “ It's the old 
story: this poor mountain people places its hopes in 
the Emperor in Vienna, who would probably laugh if he 
saw the childish faith in their peasant faces. No, 
say nothing to me, Herr Storck! The Bavarians 
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have behaved badly and made some stupid jokes about 
things that the people here think holy—or, rather, 
their asses of officials have done so. But is that any 
reason why these rocks should reek with German blood, 
and for no object but that the foreign rascals may look 
on and laugh? " 

A dark branching vein stood out on his forehead. 

" Perhaps you aren't enough of a peasant, Herr 
Federspiel, to understand the people here thoroughly ? " 
said Peter, trying to soothe him. “ It's the same with 
myself." 

“ What ? I no peasant ? " laughed the other 
bitterly. “ Is it because I studied two years in Inns¬ 
bruck? I'm nothing but a peasant, blood and soul, 
and my heart is firm and true to this country and the 
people in it. But must I therefore lend a hand in 
bringing misfortune on them ? Germany is in chains, 
and is this little country going to succeed in doing what 
a powerful nation, acting at the proper time, failed to 
accomplish ? Great God in Heaven, it was not necessary 
to bleed the oxen and send down the blood on the rivers! 
The rivers will soon be red with better blood, and the 
•fires that will be kindled will be from our own wretched 
hovels !—Well, I am going up the mountain, where I 
shall not have to listen to this shouting. Up there on 
the Schellbock are peace and quiet-" 

41 May I go with you? " asked Peter, seized by a 
longing for the mountain excursion. 

“ Come along ! " nodded the hunter. " Only take 
off that long coat and put on other shoes. I'll wait 
out here." 

Storck quickly changed, and asked Notburga, with¬ 
out looking at her directly, to put up some bread and 
bacon for him, saying that he might not be back till 
the evening. She came out with him in front of the 
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house, and with some anxiety said : “ I hope you will 
be careful-" 

He laughed, embarrassed. Federspiel approached, 
and made a somewhat wry face when he saw a brand- 
new outfit of thick cloth and strong shoes. 

The road led up through the wood, turning right and 
left to make the ascent easier. 

“You have quite given up your studies? " asked 
Peter, as Federspiel walked on in front of him. 

“ Had to, when my mother died. And the pay too 
that I might have lived on in case of necessity, I lost 
when they caught me and another man settling a little 
transaction with daggers. I belong really to South 
Tyrol, but my mother came from here, and when she 
died I came in for the little house near Josele’s. That's 
where I live now, if it can be called living/' 

A fit of coughing rent his narrow chest. 

“ Then we are companions in destiny," said Peter. 

The hunter stood still, and thrust his pointed staff 
into the soft moss. “ Companions in destiny! You 
think so ? " he broke out fiercely. “ Have you had to 
look on while your sister was raped to death by French 
ruffians, like my little twelve-year-old sister? Were 
you ever tied to a tree in front of your house, shouting 
till you hung down in a faint ? Oh, Lord God, Lord 
God ! " He struck his forehead with his clenched fist 
and turned away; then he shook his head slowly, 
coughed again and walked on. 

Peter was struck dumb by this wild outburst. “ For¬ 
give me-" he implored. “ I didn’t mean to remind 

you-" 

‘ * There’s nothing to forgive." Federspiel again stood 
still. “ You didn’t know. But don’t think that I 
sat behind the stove and wept. I was only a half- 
grown lad, but I went after them. I only found one of 
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them. He was lying drunk in a stable at Brixen. I 
waited for him there a long time, thinking what I 
would do with him. At first I wanted to cut his throat, 
then I thought: ' Stick him in the stomach, he will 
suffer longer !' At last I ran my jack-knife into his 
two eyes like a flash and cleared out of the stable. 
But no more of this, Herr Storck, no more ! I am ill, 
I know it well, and I should not get so excited. My blood 
rises quickly. And the two others—I never could find 
them I The cries of the man I blinded I still hear in my 
dreams-” 

He walked on silently. 

The road became steep and rocky, and Peter found 
it difficult to keep up with the long, light stride of 
the practised climber. Gradually they left below them 
the high woods. The trees became smaller, clambering 
upward as if kneeling in the sharp thin air. The naked 
grey rocks of the mountain appeared more and more 
through the soil. Tracts of mountain-pine extended 
along the mountain side, and hardy fir trees, bending 
towards the slope, braved the stony desolation. Amidst 
these were green patches of short, slippery grass. Huts 
came into view, half fallen to ruin, and open cattle- 
sheds; dried dung, through which had grown the 
withered grasses of last year, lay about between the 
scattered blocks of stone, upon which lichens were 
thriving, bright red and sulphur-yellow. As the two 
men reached the first hut there was a sound like a shrill 
whistle, and a heavy scurrying over the boards of the 
floor : then all was silent. " Marmots/' said Feder- 
spiel. 

They sat on a bare rock and ate. The fragant 
gentian-schnaps from Federspiel’s flask burned on 
Peter’s lips. 

A solitary fir tree had rooted itself boldly here, and 
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had grown up defying the storms; it was dead now, 
withered by the cruel exposure. Wood-ants had raised 
a little hill around the trunk. Even in death unbowed 
rose the stubborn tree, to which a crucifix with bleeding 
wounds was nailed. 

“ If you don't mind a little risk," said the hunter, 
breaking the silence and collecting his things, “ I will 
show you the Chamois' Garden." 

And without waiting for an answer he rose and strode 
forward with even steps. Below them lay the un¬ 
trodden Alpine meadow. Soon they were in the midst 
of an impenetrable green thicket of mountain-pine, 
and passed by a narrow goat-path between branches 
wreathed like serpents. When they had ascended to 
the slopes of rubble, over which rose threatening the 
naked walls of the mountain, Federspiel unlaced from 
his knapsack his sharp-toothed climbing-spurs, and 
helped Peter to put them on. He tightened the straps 
and tested them. 

"And you? " asked Peter, somewhat overpowered 
by the mighty solitude and silence. 

“ I shall have to be more careful than usual," was 
the light-hearted answer. “ It's worth a little trouble 
to look down into the Chamois' Garden." 

The path was easy for a little, climbing along under 
the precipice. Then it suddenly ceased, and instead 
of it a strip of grass sloped upward. Federspiel without 
hesitation took this way, mounting steadily. Peter 
followed. The sharp iron spikes gripped firmly into 
the ground. 

When Peter, after an interval of breathless climbing, 
saw beneath him on one side frightful abysses and on 
the other only the smooth wall of the precipice, a slight 
giddiness seized him. His knees began to tremble and 
his footing became insecure. The hunter in advance 
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of him seemed to divine the sensations of one who 
was a stranger to the mountains. “ Don't look down 
and be careful/’ he directed him, without looking round. 
Hermit-crows, black birds with yellow beaks, nested 
here and precipitated themselves into the air with 
a piercing “ K—yak,” soared up again in circles, 
mocking at the abyss and at human helplessness. They 
passed close to Peter in their hate, almost touching his 
face with their wings, in scorn of the clumsy stranger 
who, anxiously enough, was clinging to the face of 
the rock and seeking, with sweating brow, a hold for 
hand and foot. Quite unaccustomed as he was to 
climbing, he had again and again to direct and assure 
himself by the example of his guide, to whom indeed 
the path was familiar, and whose terse directions were 
always clear and helpful. It seemed they were never 
coming to the end, when suddenly they reached more 
level though still difficult ground; stones rattled down 
and vanished into the void; a larger fragment, de¬ 
taching itself from under Peter’s unpractised foot, 
went rolling down and was swallowed up by the abyss. 
No sound told when it struck in the depths below. 

Gradually, however, progress became easier; a 
broad gap had still to be crossed, then came a “ chim¬ 
ney ” which presented difficulties. The last help he 
required was a hand from the hunter, who with a 
strong pull brought him to the top, exhausted. Breath¬ 
ing heavily, Peter stood on the broad plateau of the 
Schellbock summit, glad to have attained his goal. 

When he had recovered, and his heart began to beat 
more normally, he gazed about him. The prospect 
was overwhelming in its magnificence. On every side 
rose up green and stone-grey cones, or jagged crests 
pitilessly rigid. Valleys lay far below, deep and light 
green; glaciers caught the blue of the sky or changed 
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to green in the bright sunlight. Below them lay the 
Black Hen, flat and insignificant, and between it and 
the Schellbock the Klamm cut deep into the mountain. 
The stream frayed its path through rock and wood, 
disappearing into the secrecy of the ravine. Close to 
the low ridge of the Gluipass rose the Haberer, grey 
and ancient; and to the left the wedge-shaped Hockauf 
closed the view. Only a part of Sankt Marein could be 
seen beyond a rocky promontory, but Peter was able 
to find his house and the study window, which shone 
in the sunlight like a golden fire. From the sharp 
ridge connecting it with the russet-hued Feuerreiter 
rose the immense mass of the Urtoz, with its giant’s 
head and square shoulders; and beside it spread out 
the Wild Man, girdled with the ice of the Rauhes Kees, 
while further away the cone of the Grieser floated in 
the blue light. In the extreme distance, one looking 
over the shoulders of another, shone the Swiss moun¬ 
tains in eternal snow. 

Federspiel, smiling, gave him time to enjoy the noble 
prospect, telling him the names of the mountain-crests, 
which here had quite a different shape from that which 
they took from below. Then, kneeling, he crept for¬ 
ward to the edge of the summit, working himself along 
cautiously. Peter followed him closely, and they 
peered down into the depths. 

“ There it is-! " said Federspiel in a peculiarly 

soft and even tender voice, as he pointed below. 

Over the great perpendicular wall of the Urtoz in 
front of them, a silvery waterfall fell into a small 
round lake in the midst of a meadow far below, so 
green that it shone like an emerald. The soft curtain 
of water allowed the entrance to a cavern to be seen 
behind it, opening gloomily into the precipice. Out of 
the lake thus formed, the water issued as a stream, 
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which flowed in the direction of the mountain-wall on 
which they lay, and disappeared at its base. Certainly 
there was a subterranean channel here by which the 
water escaped, and perhaps it was the same stream 
which rushed through the Klamm and down by Sankt 
Marein. 

From their giddy elevation they could see a fine 
misty spray rising from the water, and broad clumps 
of large dark green shrubs all round in the vivid green 
of the meadow, in which small dark spots were 
moving. 

“Do you see the chamois? ” whispered Federspiel 
in delight. “ They have their winter coats on still, 
dark brown ... I can count thirty-two. They have 
a garden of their own down there, and they’re safe! ” 

Peter made out clearly the white marks on the 
cheeks of the dark animals as they fed peacefully. 
They alone knew the way into this green paradise, 
which certainly no foot of man had trod. 

“ The trees down there have foliage even at this 
time of the year,” exclaimed Peter in wonderment. 
“ And how is it that trees can grow at such a height ? ’* 

“ Not a breeze stirs down there, and there’s no frost. 
Do you notice how warm the air is, coming up ? The 
water is steaming. And the trees—yes, I have 
thought a good deal about them. The strange thing 
is, they will shortly have red blossoms, or leaves, in 
the midst of the green foliage. And what a lot of 
them, growing there close together ! Some day I’ll 
find a road down there. Where the chamois can reach 
a man should be able to reach too,’’ he said, more to 
himself than to his companion. 

They lay for a long time on the hard stone, gazing 
into the awful but alluring depths, until Peter, again 
attacked by giddiness, closed his eyes and caught the 
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arm of the hunter, who drew him back gently from 
the edge. 

“ There, rest yourself for a while, Herr Storck. Take 
half an hour's sleep; you won't feel right till you do 
so." And as Peter did not refuse, he made a pillow 
for him of anything he could find for the purpose. 

Peter found himself once more in his home in Vienna, 
Zum Alten Blumenstockel, where Ludmilla, now white- 
haired and stooped, kissed his hand and besought him 
not to go away again. She had been terribly anxious 
about him. Some visitors had been a long time 
waiting. She opened a door in the wall, which had 
not been there when he went away; there was a little 
garden outside, and a vine, amid whose bright green 
leaves and tendrils hung purple clusters, beneath 
which his brother Franconians were sitting, serious 
and silent: Laurenz Bartenstein, with his huge hairy 
dog; the jovial Kropff; Thoman, and Stepf as tall as 
a tree; and in the midst of them all the beautiful, 
dark-haired young lady. “ At last you have come, 
brother! " said Bartenstein solemnly, with a motion 
of his hand in the direction of the young beauty. 
" The bride is ready, the guests will be here directly." 
As he spoke, a brilliant light broke out in the arbour, 
so bright that his eyes were pained. He raised his 
hand to protect them and woke up. The sun was at 
its height and shining straight in his face. 

Federspiel stood up at once and they descended 
slowly. They spoke little, each occupied with his 
own thoughts. 

" Thank you, Herr Federspiel," said Peter, as they 
reached the enclosure of Zeitlanghof. “ If you will 
allow me, I shall be glad to join you often in your 
walks." 

" You need only tell me," nodded the other. “ We 
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are both in much the same situation. Solitude some¬ 
times palls and we long for someone to talk to/* 

Peter felt some uneasiness as he entered the house. 
It seemed to him necessary that he should speak to 
Notburga about what had happened and could not 
now be undone. But he had not courage to do so 
at once, and he waited in his room until she came in 
with his supper and set for him his stoneware plate, 
jug of wine and bread. Then he allowed himself 
another respite, and it was only when she returned to 
remove the things that he asked her to wait, as he 
had something to say to her. She looked at him and 
blushed deeply, then without speaking shook her 
head and left the room. He heard her distinctly 
closing the door of her room and bolting it. He sat 
on, ill at ease. 

But nature was stronger than his disquietude. He 
was very tired, and going early to bed fell at once into 
a dreamless sleep. 

XVIII 

Next morning he was roused by shouts from beneath 
his window. Still half-asleep, he put his head out 
into the cold morning air. The innkeeper of The Rose 
was standing in the path below, calling: “ Up, up, 
Herr Storck ! We are off to the Helmoos. Everyone 
must join us who is a good subject of the Emperor ! *’ 
He uttered a loud huzza, which was taken up by 
jubilant voices round the house. 

They were in earnest then, these men! Peter 
dressed quickly, drank a cup of milk and ran down 
to the door. Christian was waiting, looking somewhat 
magnificent in his wide green hat, dark red coat, black 
leather breeches and snow-white stockings. His heavy 
brass-mounted musket was slung over his shoulders 
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by a wide embroidered band, and at his side was a 
long dirk. " There’s going to be good sport to-day ! ” 
he cried as Storck appeared. But immediately a 
shadow passed over his good-humoured face : " How’s 
this? No gun or weapon? There are a good many 
muskets in the house. Aren’t you marching with us ? " 

Peter answered evasively that he wanted first to 
know what it was all about and that he himself was 
not a Tyrolese. The innkeeper looked at him thought¬ 
fully for a while, but said nothing further, and led the 
way up above the village and along under the Schell- 
bock to the Helmoos. 

Many had joined in the expedition. All along the 
road marched little bands of armed peasants, coming 
from the various valleys to the gathering-place: fine, 
sinewy youths in peaked caps, old white-haired men, 
and raw lads with ruddv cheeks, who never ceased 
shouting and huzzaing. 

“ Teimer himself is there and is to speak,” said 
Christian excitedly. “ Zangerl is up here too, and I 
saw Father Archangelus yesterday. There's to be a 
message read from the Archduke, and our people who 
have been with the Emperor in Vienna are back. The 
hour is come, they all say. Meanwhile they are 
picking off the Bavarians. Pity Pflederer got away ! ” 

“ Thank God ! ” Peter was on the point of exclaim¬ 
ing. He had retained a friendly feeling for the fat, 
good-humoured Bailiff. 

Gradually a low thudding sound became audible, 
and Peter recognised the beating of drums and the 
shrill noise of fifes. As the wood opened out in front 
of him a scene presented itself which left an indelible 
impression upon his mind. 

About a thousand peasants of every age, assembled 
from all the neighbouring valleys, in festive costume, 
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dark red, green and grey, were standing round the 
trunk of a large tree, on which, with folded arms, stood 
a stranger, in a threadbare coat and top boots. At one 
side of him, Peter saw Zangerl of Prutz, the man who 
had warned him in The Rose to be careful of what he 
said; and at the other, the red-bearded Father who 
had exorcised the possessed nun. A huge fellow, 
seven feet high, a jovial giant, was grasping a pole 
from which flew an old silken flag. The faded cloth 
blew out merrily in the morning air, with all its bullet- 
holes and rents, showing the red and gold eagle. Four 
youths, with heavy drums painted green and white, 
and two with fifes, were standing close to the flag. 
The drum-sticks were resting. 

The space was crowded with weapons. Beautiful 
muskets, passed on from father to son, shone with 
brass mountings and mother-of-pearl inlayings; bill¬ 
hooks, long-pointed pole-axes, clubs, gleaming scythes, 
flails furnished with nails, were uplifted, as if impatient 
and thirsty for blood. A formidable yet restrained 
energy seemed to quiver through this host of armed 
peasants; the spirit of revolt was ready to break 
forth, and long-hoarded wrath seethed and hissed. 
The extreme tension relieved itself in shrill, piercing 
shouts, re-echoed from the mountain side. 

Peter himself was affected by the deep excitement 
of men prepared for anything that might happen. He 
was alone, and kept intentionally in the background; 
in fact, little attention was paid to him. All eyes were 
fixed on Teimer, who continued to stand motionless; 
and Peter, looking for the first time on the tobacco- 
dealer from Klagenfurt, whom the people seemed to 
know well, recognised in the man's calm eyes the 
resolute energy and unconquerable will concealed in 
an insignificant form. This former student from 
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South Tyrol, before he had uttered a word, conveyed 
to Peter that something terrible yet great was in 
contemplation. 

Teimer nodded curtly to the senior amongst the 
bandsmen, who were standing beside the fluttering 
banner, and at once the drums began to beat. The 
drum-sticks danced on the hide, the wooden fifes 
were raised to practised lips. They seemed to be 
striking up a May melody. But it was a strangely 
inflaming air, and it called for blood. “ The Spin- 
geser! The Spingeser March! ” the crowd called 
rapturously. Hats flew in the air. “ Hurrah for 
Tyrol! ” was the cry. 

The shrill notes struck sharply and the crowd marked 
time; trumpets brayed; the red eagle on the old banner 
spread out its pinions, with the golden clover-stems. 

Teimer raised his arm. There was a dead silence. 

44 Men of Tyrol, countrymen ! ” his high voice rang 
over the wide open space. 44 By God’s help we will 
now make an end for ever of Bavarian misrule, and 
hunt the foreign swine out of this land, never to return 1 
You have seen the first signal on the water. As for 
the second, the mountain fires will be kindled through 
the whole country for everyone to see, and at that 
signal each company, under its appointed officer, is to 
march without delay on Innsbruck. Our good Arch¬ 
duke Johann has written this to me, and each of you 
may read the writing with his own eyes. 4 You shall 
not long remain Bavarian ! ’ Those are his words.” 

He flourished a folded paper. Huzzas rent the air, 
two or three muskets went off, and there was a long 
reverberation through the wood. When silence was 
restored, the clear voice from the tree-stump was 
again heard : 

44 Brothers ! There is something more that the fires 
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will tell! General Chasteler is advancing from Ober- 
drauburg, and Speckbacher is coming up from the 
Lowlands to win Innsbruck for the Emperor ! Now, 
let every man take with him a piece of bacon or what 
he pleases, bread, brandy—whatever he requires. 
Powder and shot, however, is the main thing, and if 
any of you is a good marksman but wants a gun, I 
will give him directions where he is to find one. Dear 
countrymen, this enterprise, in which the whole Tyrol 
is now engaging, will be a grim business! Blood is 
going to flow, and our hands must not falter in taking 
life; it is on human bodies that we must point our 
weapons! We must be hard as the rock! So the 
Bavarians have been, and they have had no pity for 
man or beast. Wipe them out, I say, slay them where 
you find them ! There is no Fifth Commandment for 
those who must butcher for God’s glory. If there be 
innocent men amongst them, the Lord God will deal 
with them according to His grace. We are but men, 
and must help ourselves as we can. Remember how 
we had to resist the French in the ’nineties when they 
broke in like wild beasts, abused our little children 
and desecrated with their filth Christ’s Holy Body in 
the churches. It is horrible even to think of it. And 
now, brothers, the hour has struck, and we have to 
make it plain to them that this Tyrolese land of ours 
is not to be passed from hand to hand as boys in the 
lane pass apples and pears. We have to bring it home 
to them that there is to be an end of their infamies 
for ever. Remember our honoured priests whom they 
have hunted out; remember our poor folk, on whom 
they have closed the factory, and who are now wander¬ 
ing about in beggary; remember the women they have 
violated, the unhappy girls in whose living bodies the 
blood is corrupted by the French evil; remember the 
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lads whom they have forced into their shameful 
uniform I Hew off the thievish claws which snatch 
at our holy things; smite the mouths which daily 
blaspheme God; mutilate these beasts with your clubs, 
so that henceforth they shall leave our women alone; 
give them hot lead in their bellies so that at last they 
may be full! Hold together firmly, and do not delay, 
for the hour has come! Hurrah for our Catholic 
faith I Hurrah for our Emperor! Hurrah for our 
country, Tyrol! ” 

The words kindled a fierce flame of enthusiasm. 
The drums once more began to tap, and the scream of 
the fifes danced above the din, persistently keeping up 
the Spingeser air. Then, like the bellowing of an 
organ, a song rose up, half solemn and half sportive, 
in which with an almost comic effect expressions of 
anger were intermingled, uttered nevertheless in bitter 
earnest: stanzas of the battle-song which in former 
days had fired the South Tyrolese to the assault: 

" Lynx, marten, wolf and fox— 

Pick them off with well-primed locks— 

Crick, crack, crack—pound ! pound ! 

Round and round ! ” 

Peter was as if spell-bound : he heard the snapping 
of the locks, the whistle of the bullets, the groaning of 
the victims. Yet it was a simple and homely song. 

The assembly slowly broke up. He hurried on 
before the others in order to reach the road, pretending 
not to hear a shout from Christian, who was pointing 
him out to Teimer. 


XIX 

Federspiel was waiting in front of the house. His 
face indicated depression. Peter drew him in through 
the garden gate. 
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“ We can't hold out long/' muttered the hunter 
between his teeth. “ Disaster is near/' 

The painted skeleton-figure leered at them as they 
entered, his foot thrust forward in its dancing-shoe, 
the fife to his thin lips. 

Notburga was not in the house; no doubt she had 
gone to the village, where the women were listening 
anxiously to the uproar amongst the men. They knew 
what it meant when the dusty drums were taken down 
and the fifes began to call. 

Peter was relieved not to have been observed as he 
entered the study with his companion. It would not 
do for everyone to know that he had formed a friendship 
with this man, who was almost an outlaw. He went 
to the window and closed it, for there were still shouts 
and noises in the wood. 

“ What is going to come of it ? " he asked in a 
troubled voice. 

The former student looked out sadly on the landscape. 

“ What's going to come of it ? Who knows ? Great 
misery certainly, famine, horrors of every kind. One 
might suppose that it would be all the same to the 
poor peasants whether they have an Emperor in Vienna 
or a King in Munich. When you come to think of it, 
Munich might be the lesser evil-" 

“You are Bavarian heart and soul, and that is 
hardly right when the country is rising," said Peter. 

“ Herr Storck," answered Federspiel, looking at him 
steadily, “ neither am I Bavarian nor do I intend to be 
Austrian. I'm a German, nothing more. As to the 
ruling house, we won’t quarrel. One is the same as 
the other to me." 

The native of Vienna was not used to language of 
this kind, which seemed to him to breathe a spirit 
which would upset everything, and he thought involun- 
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tarily of the day on which he had seen in Vienna a 
cart-load of prisoners in chains, so-called Jacobins. 
It had been said that they were destined to perish 
miserably in underground cells which could be flooded 
with water, on the Spielberg at Briinn. 

“ Be careful! " he warned Federspiel. 

" I’m not afraid that you will betray me/* returned 
the other carelessly. " They can't throttle the idea 
of freedom, or shut it up in a dungeon. My wretched 
life counts for little; freedom will outlast the power 
and stupidity of tyrants. ... Do you know what the 
Emperor said in Vienna when he had to give up Tyrol ? 
He laughed : ' Well, you are at least going to let me 
keep Laxenburg? ' That was all." 

“ I cannot and will not believe it! " cried Peter, 
and his cheeks flushed. “ The Tyrolese know what they 
are fighting for ! " 

“ The Tyrolese! Remember some day what I, 
Serafin Federspiel, tell you on this day of April, 1809 : 
If this rising fails, and the brave people who are 
sacrificing themselves fall into the power of the enemy, 
the Emperor in Vienna will not stir a finger to help 
them, even if it should only cost him a word ! " 

" Herr Federspiel, I will not listen to such speeches," 
exclaimed Peter, but as he spoke he remembered what 
had happened to his uncle in Vienna, and swallowed 
the rest of his retort. 

The other smiled to himself and said : "As you 
please ! Truth always tastes bitter. I suffer from the 
gift of seeing things as they really are. And I have no 
wish to mock, for it is bitter enough to me to see young 
lads and strong men going to their deaths, while I can 
do nothing to stop them." 

Tears all at once filled his eyes, and Peter felt sorry 
for his loss of temper. What, after all, was the 
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Emperor to him? And was there not in this very 
house the shade of one who had suffered grievous 
wrong from sovereigns? 

" We will drink a glass to the success of the cause ! ” 
he said, as cheerfully as he could, and ran downstairs 
to fetch a jug of red wine. 

" A health to all good Germans ! ” and he touched 
glasses with the hunter. 

To change the subject, he related to Federspiel 
his adventure with the dumb charcoal-burner and 
Sylvan a. 

“ And you went into the wood with her? ” laughed 
the other, his good spirits returning. " She lets 
herself be picked up like a young bird.*' 

" It was only as I tell you,” said Peter. 

What does it matter ? A lot of the young fellows 
when they feel a little restless go up there privately, 
and many of them are satisfied with the big woman. 
I confess that I myself am no better than the others. 
What is one to do in this solitude? Even if people 
hold up their hands and talk of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
like the foxy Capuchin. ... It may seem a dreadful 
thing to some people, but in reality it is nothing. It 
is Nature herself, unconscious, instinctive, naked, and 
therefore sinless, neither beautiful nor ugly! Would 
you tell the bucks to abstain in the rutting season? ” 

Peter found nothing to say, but changed the con¬ 
versation, which seemed to him to lead nowhere, and 
began to talk of the evening on which, with Christian 
Lergetpohrer, he had seen the Fire-spirits descending 
the mountain. 

The other did not answer for a while, but lit his pipe 
thoughtfully and drank from his glass. 

“ Would you like to know my opinion of these 
fiery ghosts? ” he asked, with a searching look; and 
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when Peter eagerly assented, continued: " With 

reference to your uncle." 

"You think then that he was murdered by the 
Spirits? " 

" He may have been," returned the hunter. 

"You believe it? Murdered by ghosts?" Peter 
laughed excitedly. 

" Not by ghosts, but by men," said Federspiel, 
pressing his thumb on the glowing tobacco. 

" By men-! " echoed Peter, breathlessly. 

The hunter laid his hand on his friend’s arm to 
reassure him. 

" Listen to me, Herr Storck. I too was looking at 
the lights, and next morning I went up and searched 
the place. And I found behind a stone the remains of 
burnt pine-torches. And that fiery spirits require 
torches, I don’t believe ! " 

" Then they were smugglers after all," cried Peter, 
" and I was right. The innkeeper wanted to prove to 


" Because, like myself and everyone here, he knows 
that the smugglers—whom I have often come across— 
can only carry up their goods by the Glui Pass. Do 
you suppose that with a hundredweight on his back 
any person could climb up the precipices which you saw 
from the Schellbock? They’re not smugglers." 

" Who are they, then? ’’ urged Peter. 

" Other people. I can't tell you. But if you will 
give me your help we shall probe the matter. It will 
give us a great deal of trouble: all the more, as the 
spirits are to be seen only on two days in the year. 
The next time is the twenty-first of September. Who 
knows whether we shall be alive then? In my case, 
it’s by no means certain." He smiled sadly as Peter 
made a deprecatory gesture. " The mountains keep 
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their secrets well.—Listen ! drums! I will go now, 
as I don’t want to run up against them.” 

“Tell me what your supposition is-” 

“ I will say nothing definite in advance, Herr Storck. 
There’s no sense in guessing. I suppose you have been 
told about the Shuffler? His dying words were that 
incarnate devils had come after him and driven him 
over the precipice.—We know nothing, Herr Storck, 
and must have patience.” 

He went down the stairs slowly. 

Immediately afterwards Notburga came into the 
room. Her beautiful face was white. 

“ They say down in the village that the men are going 
to march out.” 

“Yes, Notburga-” Peter confirmed the rumour. 

“ And you? ” 

“I'm not a Tyrolese! ” he said, almost embar¬ 
rassed. She bent quickly, caught his hand and kissed 
it. A hot tear fell upon it. 

“ Thank God, I am not forsaken-! ” 

“Forsaken-?” He looked at her with wide 

eyes. A soft light came into her face. 

“I am with child-,” she whispered, folding her 

hands. 

“ You are not mistaken? ” he asked, startled. 

She laughed and cried together, put her mouth to 
his ear, faltering out senseless words of endearment. 
Then suddenly her face flamed, and with a cry of shame 
she fled from the room. 

Peter sat stupefied. A sound of bells rang in his ears 
—the pulsation of blood pouring through his veins from 
the violently beating heart. A child ! 
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XX 

Outside there was a tapping of drums and a shrill¬ 
ing of fifes as the peasants returned. 

As it grew dusk a red, flashing star seemed to rest 
on the summit of the Schellbock, another flamed over 
the Haberer, and a third on the Black Hen. 

The signal-fires were ablaze. The hour had come. 
Tyrol had risen : a small, intrepid, war-like people 
dared to oppose the will of the man who held the world 
in his hand. 

In the early morning, amid a din of shouts and 
musket-shots, the peasants marched off. Peter 
remained indoors. From the window he saw the 
smith's brother, the dumb charcoal-burner, coming 
down the mountain; his furnace-pole lay over his shoul¬ 
ders, hardened black, and furnished with long iron 
spikes. 

When all was again quiet, Peter went down to the 
village. Josele’s old wife was standing in her kitchen 
garden, pouring milk on the ground from a brimming 
bowl. The thick liquid trickled slowly into the black 
soil. Peter looked on amazed. 

As she looked up from her strange employment she 
noticed him and seemed startled. 

“ Pity to lose the good milk ! ” said Peter with a 
smile. 

The old woman beckoned energetically to him to 
come nearer, her wrinkled face twitching. “No one is 
to know," she whispered, “ no one at all! Be sure, 
gentleman, you won’t tell the priest! ’’ 

“ What does this mean? ’’ inquired Peter. 

“ ’Tis an old custom indeed," she said impressively. 
“ It has come down to us like many another thing. 
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But it isn’t well to forget it. The young folks now¬ 
adays don’t know it, but—I know it, know it well! 
The beautiful lady comes at night in a golden chariot 
drawn by two white cats, and they know where the old 
woman lives. ’Tis for them the milk is. The lady 
takes care of me when there’s thunder in the sky, and 
she’ll look after my man down there in the fighting.” 

Peter stood amazed in the presence of this bent and 
aged woman who was bringing a drink-offering to the 
sun goddess Freya, preserving faithfully a venerable 
custom. The weary body of this old sacrificer was 
already bowed to the earth, and with her the grave 
would close over the last tradition of the goddess It 
seemed a solemn thing to him. 

" You’re a young blood, gentleman,” the woman 
said, looking at him keenly, “ and I think you ought 
to be away there between Nauders and Finstermunz, 
where the men are waiting to be led to the fighting. 
I won’t spare you that! ” And nodding and muttering 
she went into the house, carrying her empty bowl. 

Peter turned away, shamed and dispirited. 

In the days that followed he was oppressed by the 
feeling of solitude. Notburga kept carefully out of his 
way, and this resistance provoked him so much that he 
began to long for her. 

However, she had all at once completely changed; 
she wept and resisted with energy his endearments, 
and flamed into anger when he tried to compel her. 
She seemed to him more beautiful, now that she avoided 
him, than she had been on the night when she had sur¬ 
rendered herself and had been his. Her healthy and 
energetic person inflamed him; he wrestled with her, 
overpowered her and took advantage of her weakness. 
She lay sobbing in his arms, with dishevelled hair and 
mournful eyes. 
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“ It should have grown in purity-,” she wept. 

" What do you mean by that ? ” Her incompre¬ 
hensible words irritated him. 

“ The child. Now it is stained with sin-” 

He laughed derisively. " And the first time—was it 
no sin? ” 

She rose with flaming cheeks, drawing the tom linen 
of her chemise over her bosom, as if ashamed of its 
beauty. 

" I wanted a child. That’s no sin. But now when 
I carry it under my heart, where it lives already like a 
little creature-” 

Deeply abashed, he let her go. And now, when his 
excited blood flowed more calmly and the intoxication 
had passed, he was seized once again by repentance. 
He tried to make amends, murmuring tender words 
and stroking her wonderful golden hair. However, 
she appeared not to heed him and continued to weep 
softly. At length he left her, disappointed in himself 
and grieved in his soul. 

It was late when she appeared again, calm and with 
much dignity, as if aware of the noble stock of which 
she came. 


XXI 

The days passed, uniform and empty. 

On a Sunday, Christian returned, in tatters, his hands 
blackened with gunpowder. He looked aged and 
altered. A smell of wine came from his mouth. 
Homauss was with him. 

The people crowded into the inn, and almost thrust 
Peter from the bench on which he sat opposite the inn¬ 
keeper. Christian had to relate how, on the eleventh 
day of April, the men of the Upper Inn Valleys had 
decided to give battle on Mount Isel. Houses had 
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gone up in flames, and the balls from the Bavarian guns 
had hummed and crashed through the wood. Speck- 
bacher and Straub had got the Bavarian devils into such 
a fix that they had to show their tails at Innsbruck, 
which was now in the hands of the peasants. 

At intervals, Christian tossed the red wine down his 
throat as if it were water, laughed excitedly, and 
sometimes appeared to choke. Homauss produced a 
flat gold watch with an enamelled cover; the bright 
rococo figures of a shepherd and shepherdess dancing 
within the gold frame contrasted oddly with his brown, 
cracked claws. 

" Look at this, you women folks ! I might have had 
two of them. It's honourable war booty, though the 
innkeeper with the big beard from Passeir won't allow 
it. Ha! We hunted the Jews of Innsbruck out of 
their holes, the Bemheimers and Nathans, and got back 
the chalices, albs, pixes and stoles that they bought 
from the church-robbers. Oh Lord ! how they shook 
and stuttered ! some of them stowed themselves away 
in their sooty chimneys ! And in Count Lodron's house 
we beat up some slips of the nobility and made them 
dance with us, though the little dears turned away their 
pink and white faces from our breaths ! Tobacco and 
brandy out of peasants' throats stunk in their dainty 
nostrils ! But they had to dance I " 

“You filthy villain ! " cried his wife, clawing at him, 
“ you had to dance too, I suppose, you pig ! " 

“ Keep quiet, old witch! " spluttered Christian. 
“ And you there, young fellow ! keep your hands away 
from my gun, there’s a nice bullet in the barrel! It 
was a little dwarf like you, a little snivelling Bavarian 
drummer, that I sent hopping into eternity with that 
same blazer! ” 

He roared laughing, his eyes starting out of their 
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sockets, and then the wild laugh turned to a convulsive 
sob. He controlled himself, however, looked round 
despairingly, and stammered as if in great uneasiness : 

“ Nothing can happen to me, nothing! Father 
Flavian in Hall gave me absolution. No guilt is on 
me now ! ” 

He struck his fist on the table so fiercely that the 
glasses shook, and stared distractedly in front of him. 

" He was quite young, the little chap, so young! ” 
he groaned. 

Hornauss quickly availed himself of the opportunity 
and drew the attention of the listeners to himself, 
entering on a discursive narrative of some drunken 
fellows who had robbed the banks; of the town rabble 
who had followed hard on the assailants, carrying 
empty sacks; of Bavarian sentries who had been blown 
to pieces; of the citizens who had slunk about in alarm 
and exhibited little pleasure at the victory of the 
peasants. 

He was in the middle of his story when some lads 
came up from the Valley with a message. They had 
been bidden by Teimer to say that the fighting was by 
no means over. The Bisson Corps was advancing down 
the Brenner, a good deal knocked about but in fair order. 
Every man was wanted. The innkeeper, so recently a 
temperate man, staggered off once more down the road, 
Hornauss following, still abused by his shrewish wife. 

Peter feared to be alone with Notburga, who had 
been in the inn with the others and whom he had seen 
stealing out of the room, weeping at her brother's 
unusual appearance and speeches. To himself it was 
a torture that he should seem to be skulking in these 
days of battle. More than he realised, Federspiel's 
talk had influenced him; moreover, he felt as if his 
uncle, broken and prematurely aged, were beside him, 
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whispering in his ear: “Is it for the tyrant who 
brought me to poverty that you mean to fight ? ” He 
had never been able to forget the mean spirit of his 
own father, who in a conversation with his mother, 
understood much later by Peter, had said of the 
vanished brother : “ He was insolent to everybody and 
has got off very easily ! ” His soul had revolted at the 
despicable subserviency of the official, who had been 
horrified at his brother's presumption in daring, though 
only a common citizen, to use violence to an " aristo¬ 
crat.’* And now—probably with no further result 
than that these arrogant people would recover their 
old privileges—was he to march out with the credulous 
peasants; perhaps even shoot the brother of his best 
friend Bartenstein, who was serving in the Kinkel 
Regiment as a lieutenant ? 

While he walked slowly toward the Wood of the 
Damned, and strove by various arguments to exonerate 
himself from blame in not taking part in the fighting, 
it gradually became plain to him what it was chiefly 
that held him back : horror at the realities of war. . . . 

First of all, there was Christian Lergetpohrer, the 
innkeeper, Notburga’s brother, and the fearful change 
that had come over him. Then the horrible story of 
the little Bavarian drummer-boy, whom Christian 
had shot on Mount Isel, had left a dull feeling of 
oppression in his spirit. He remembered also the 
story that Homauss had told: Quite a young lad, 
whose name was unknown, had followed his father into 
the fight, and a bullet from a Bavarian musket, a 
German bullet, had smashed in his jaw, tearing it almost 
away, so that his tongue hung out of his neck like a 
worm writhing in torture. Mad with agony, the young 
fellow, before anyone could go to his assistance, had 
leaped into the roaring Sill and disappeared. . . . 
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As he approached the clearing in the wood he heard 
a burst of laughter and the clapping of hands. Cau¬ 
tiously he drew nearer. A strange picture presented 
itself in front of him. 

In the middle of the green plot, on which were round 
bare patches where the fires had burned, stood Sylvana, 
arrayed in a gold-embroidered garment of crimson 
velvet. In her hand she held a silver bracelet with a 
stone in the clasp, on which she was gazing with much 
satisfaction. The charcoal-burner sat with the upper 
part of his body naked, sharpening a broad knife. In 
front of him, tied to a stake, a fine black dog was 
crouching and whining in abject terror, and the 
youngest of the family, encouraged by the mother, was 
whacking at it with a long switch. The elder son 
looked on, laughing loudly and clapping his hands at 
the howls of the helpless animal. The woman was 
cutting up leeks on a board, apparently as seasoning 
for meat. The man, having tested the edge of the 
knife with his thumb, rose to kill the dog. 

Peter could not bear it. He sprang forward between 
the dog and the lifted paw of the giant, who turned 
on him with a savage snarl. 

“ Sell the dog to me ! ” cried Peter, taking some 
silver coins from his pocket and making them jingle. 

The man, however, only laughed and, now mollified, 
pointed to a woollen shawl on the grass, on which lay 
several glittering objects : rings, silver spoons, the 
star of some order bent out of shape. He grinned and 
moved his hand with a gesture which indicated : “I 
want for nothing.’* 

But the lad, glancing quickly from his father to the 
stranger, sprang forward and caught at the skirt of 
Peter’s coat with a filthy hand: “ Let me have the 
blue coat and you take the dog! ” 
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She appeared immediately, wearing a clean white 
chemise and a skirt of rough cloth. A large and 
strange flower was stuck into her hair and shone with 
a red glow. 

“You like me now, then? ” she smiled, rubbing up 
against him like a cat; the dog gave a low growl. 

He ran his hand through her tumbled hair, not 
quite knowing how to answer this pertinacious child, 
who could rouse in him no feeling but one of amazement. 

She took his hand, placed it on her breast and looked 
up at him with a roguish air. Once more he could not 
help laughing. 

" Don't laugh ! " she pouted. “ I don't need to run 
after anyone. But you are so elegant and my skin 
is as white as yours. Look! " And without the 
slightest shame she drew the chemise from her shoulder 
with a quick movement. “ If I like, I can make you 
feel quite silly! " she tittered, and bit his hand with 
her sharp teeth so that a drop of blood started. Greedily 
she passed her red tongue over the slight wound. 

Peter withdrew his hand; the dog growled angrily 
and showed his teeth. 

“ Look, he knows already that he belongs to you ! " 
she laughed again, slapping her bosom. But suddenly, 
as if anxious or surprised, she opened her eyes wide. 
“ I'll come to you sometime ! " she whispered, looked 
sharply down the road, and in a trice had vanished 
amid the trees. 

Peter looked after her, somewhat out of countenance. 
A slight noise made him turn. In the narrow cart-road a 
few steps in front of him stood the beautiful young lady 
whom he had seen with the smith Fentor in Innsbruck. 

Involuntarily he raised his hat and moved out of her 
way, ashamed of his shirt-sleeves and uneasy at the 
thought that the lady might have seen him with the 
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half-naked girl. His heart throbbed in his throat. 
It was she; she had really come to Sankt Marein. He 
was suddenly filled with a sweet sadness. 

She cast upon him a single glance through half- 
closed lids, as if she felt inclined to laugh at the remark¬ 
able politeness of this man in shirt-sleeves. And then 
she had passed, with light and buoyant steps, noble in 
her every movement. The ribbons of her straw hat 
stirred in the breeze. . . . She disappeared. 

Again something cold and moist touched his hand. 
It was the dog, looking up at him with an inquiry in 
its intelligent eyes and licking the hand which held 
the string. 

She was here, she had arrived ! And Notburga bore 
his child under her heart. . . . 

The dog helped him over the embarrassment of 
seeing Notburga again. With her overflowing instinct 
of motherliness she immediately took possession of 
the poor animal, which may have belonged to some 
Bavarian officer. Peter named the dog “ Butz,” after 
the Fire-spirits of the mountains. The animal showed 
unfailing gratitude to its rescuer, but its love was given 
from the first to Notburga. It often climbed the 
staircase to Peter’s rooms, out of politeness, or because 
he allowed it to sleep on his bed. 

In general, however, the master of Zeitlanghof paid 
little attention to the new inmate. The pale, enchant¬ 
ing countenance of the mysterious young lady had 
taken absolute possession of his thoughts. In his 
dreams, on the night after his meeting with her, he saw 
with a new vividness her slight and supple form, her 
face pale as mother-of-pearl. On the next and every 
succeeding day he crept round the smith’s house, where 
she lived. He was not ashamed to question the bar¬ 
maid of The Rose, and was stupefied when he learned 
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that the fair stranger had arrived previously to the 
day on which, with Christian, he had watched the 
movements of the Fire-spirits. But she was no more 
to be seen now than at that time, and the white curtains 
of the little window in the upper room were always 
closely drawn. Would he ever be able to speak to her ? 

XXII 

He now sat more frequently in the tap-room, 
so as to have a pretext for his comings and goings. 
More than once the dusky face of Gervas Fentor 
emerged from the darkness of the forge, threatening 
and hostile, as though he kept guard over the fair 
creature who dwelt in his house. From the tap-room 
window, Peter was able to overlook part of the road 
in front of the forge, and this kept him constantly in 
the gloomy room, which reeked of drink and.stale 
tobacco. Except for himself, there was usually no one 
there but a couple of ancient peasants, who sat by 
the hour with glasses in front of them, talking of the 
fight at Mount Isel. More recent intelligence arrived 
sometimes, announcements of new successes which 
sounded glorious enough. General Bisson had been 
captured at the head of his column in Innsbruck, 
after he had vainly treated with Teimer for an armistice, 
or at least for an honourable withdrawal. On April 13, 
thousands of his soldiers had been forced to surrender, 
the decorations had been tom from the General’s breast 
by the enraged peasants and his white hair had 
been plucked shamelessly. Teimer himself had been 
seriously threatened and would certainly have been 
killed if a priest had not come to his help. And 
Andreas Hofer had to run about the streets, endeavour¬ 
ing to restrain wild men from robbery and rape. 
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The old men shook their heads gloomily, keeping 
their pipe-stems between their toothless gums. 

Peter, who had been only half listening to their talk, 
suddenly sprang up and rushed out, the old men 
staring angrily after him. He had caught sight of 
Julia. 

He noticed with much delight that the smith was 
equipped for the march. He stood beside the girl, 
with his knapsack and gun, talking to her with respect¬ 
ful intimacy. It seemed to Peter, who remained 
standing in the shadow of the inn porch, that the two 
were conversing in a foreign tongue; then he thought 
he had been mistaken, for Fentor called out to a man 
who was coming down the village street, armed for 
the fight, to make haste, as it was a long way to 
Mittenwald, on the Bavarian side. 

The two men at once trudged off down the road, 
a pair of giants. When they had disappeared round 
a turn of the road, Peter issued from the concealment 
of the inn doorway. 

Julia vouchsafed him a side glance, and walked up 
the road leading to Zeitlanghof, Peter following in her 
wake, racking his brains to find some excuse for 
addressing her. She herself appeared to have some¬ 
thing of the same wish, for in front of Josele's dwelling, 
where Peter had been present at the mysterious drink- 
offering of the old woman, she turned abruptly and 
looked at him. Displeasure and scorn were expressed 
on her face. For a moment he was intimidated and 
felt inclined to remain where he was, but as this was no 
longer practicable he advanced with a little hesitation 
and raised his hat. 

She stood before him, drawing her shawl over her 
breast with her right hand, and gazed at him through 
dark eyelashes. 
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“ Why have you lately been stealing around the house 
where I live? Is it the custom in Vienna to annoy 
ladies in this way ? ’’ 

Her voice sounded deep and soft. 

" In a solitude like this," he said, remembering a 
phrase of Federspiel’s, “it is surely not altogether to 
be wondered at if one is impelled to act somewhat 
unusually by a desire for a little conversation with 
one’s equals." 

“ Equals in rank ? " she asked ironically. 

“ Mademoiselle ! " he returned. “ I am not ashamed 
of the family to which I belong. But if you think your 
own is better and more distinguished, I ask you to 
excuse my presumption, which I assure you is due 
entirely to an honest interest in you ! " 

She looked at his flushed and distressed face, and 
her expression became gay and almost roguish as she 
exclaimed : 

“ What a child you are, Herr Storck ! " 

The words were like a caress. He drank in eagerly 
the foreign intonation of her voice. Oh! she was 
beautiful, beautiful as a queen, and the joy of speaking 
to her, of being near her, was an intoxication. 

“ Pardon me really, mademoiselle, for my impor¬ 
tunity in obeying a natural and intelligible longing to 
make your acquaintance. I live all alone in that 
gloomy house up yonder, seeing no one but peasants, 

whose language I hardly understand-" 

She answered with a charming movement of her 
hand : “ Well, we know each other now, and there is 
nothing to hinder your chatting with me occasionally. 
Only I don’t like being spied upon, Herr Storck ! 
If you attach any value to my modest conversational 
powers, then cease to be inquisitive about what I am 
doing or not doing. With this stipulation, I shall be 
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glad myself of a talk with you sometimes. But you 
must excuse me just now ! ” 

She nodded, and went into the old peasant woman's 
house. 

As he lingered, overwhelmed with surprise but on the 
whole happy, he heard steps behind him, and the clash 
of iron on stone. It was Federspiel. 

" Ah, Herr Storck ! ” he said, glancing at the door 
through which the stranger had disappeared. “ It's a 
long while since we have seen each other.” 

“ Where have you been hiding?” Peter asked, 
hardly able to turn his eyes away from the old wooden 
door. " They have had a great success on Mount Isel 

and in the affair with the Bisson Corps-” 

The hunter threw down a blackcock, with plumage 
of shimmering blue, and Peter noticed the minute drops 
of blood running from the small wound in the breast. 

” Great success ? It only means worse trouble. 
Napoleon is not going to have another Spain on his 
hands.” There was a vivid flush on Federspiel’s thin 
cheeks. ” I have been up there in the solitude. I 
had a fight with myself; a grim fight, Herr Storck ! 
Ten times I had made up my mind to run down after 
my own people and help them, but in the hut up there 
I took out the axe and said to myself : ' My friend, if 
you are going to raise your hand against Germans, 
then better cut it off and let it fall to the ground like an 
accursed and useless thing ! ' And as I came out of the 
hut in the grey light I heard that blackcock singing his 
bridal song. It had to die, to ease my mind a little! ” 
" All the same—they have had a success, and they 
will do better still, for all your croaking about more 
trouble,” said Peter hotly. “ I don't like fighting 
Bavarians; my father was half a Bavarian, and I have 
known many good fellows. Bavarian heart and soul, 
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and it might happen by some devil's chance that a 
bullet of theirs might hit me or a bullet of mine one 
of them. Nevertheless, I can't shut my eyes to the 
way the Bavarians have been treating this unfortunate 
nation, and it would be good to teach them a lesson, 
now that they are in league with Napoleon. But you— 
you always see the wrong side of everything-" 

“ No one likes to hear the truth, and I should not 
care to put it up for sale in the public market," answered 
the former student. “ I too detest those who have 
trampled on my German countrymen. But that does 
not make me blind. The day of vengeance is not yet, 
and what is happening is happening too soon. The 
Tyrolese have to do with a man who has the powers 
of Hell behind him, a demon who will drown them 
in their own blood." 

“ Ah, well," returned Peter, angered by his obstinacy, 
“ events will have to prove that! Is it not a joy to see 
the spirit and intrepidity of these mountain people? 
And as to what you say—well, the country meanwhile 
has got rid of its oppressors, and it’s a question whether 
they will get it into their hands a second time so easily." 

Federspiel struck at a stone with his stick and made 
no reply, but after an interval he said in a low sad 
voice: “ I see clearly, Herr Storck, that you have 
inherited to the full the failing of our people : to judge 
according to the feelings of a lucky moment and to pay 
no attention to the judgment of cold and sober reason." 

" Very well! " cried Peter, losing his self-restraint. 
" Assume that you are right, Herr Federspiel! In that 
case, sooner or later, in place of the slaughtered 
Bavarians, French troops will break into this gallant 
Tyrol. How will you feel then? Your declaration 
that you will not fight Germans will hardly then have 
much application ! " 
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The hunter stood erect, cold anger flashing from 
his eyes. 

“ In that case, Herr Peter Storck,” he said firmly 
and slowly, “ I will be ready to give my poor life for 
the German cause, even though it should be useless. 
But that you should speak as if what is a very serious 
feeling with me were only an excuse for not fighting— 
that, Herr Storck, hurts me ! ” 

He lifted the bird and tried to pass. Peter was 
instantly filled with repentance and stepped in front of 
the hunter. “ Forgive me ! ” he said; “ I don’t know 
what made me say anything so hateful. Forget it! In 
the first place, what account can I give of myself ? ” 

“It is already forgotten and done with," said the 
other, smiling sadly. " You are excited. You are 
full of vague joy and also full of painful uncertainty ! 
A hunter sees clear and far, and I know who it is who 
has gone into the house before which we are standing ! 

Well, no offence, and Auf Wiedersehen! ” 

Storck shook his head without speaking. 

" They were up there again, some of them-" said 

Federspiel, pointing with his staff towards the Black 
Hen. 

“ Fire-spirits-? ” 

“ Yes. Where I found the remains of torches. 
They have cleared them away. I will come to Zeit- 
langhof some evening soon, if it suits you. It’s risky 
talking here ! ” 

XXIII 

During the days that followed, Peter, in spite of his 
fervent longing, did not venture to go near the smith’s 
house. Torrents of rain fell, and it was this, no doubt, 
which confined his fair acquaintance to the house, for 
he did not once meet her on the short road down into 
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the village. He was not comfortable in his own 
house : the musty rooms seemed gloomier and less 
home-like than ever, and he found the long evenings, 
diming which he sat listening to the logs crackling in 
the Dutch oven, very depressing. Federspiel, too, 
did not visit him : perhaps he was still a little resentful. 
Notburga went quietly about her work, and it often 
seemed to him that she had been weeping. A vague 
feeling that his own indifferent demeanour towards 
her might be the cause of her secret tears led him to 
question her, but she shrank from him and spoke of 
violent toothache, a natural symptom of her condition. 
Sometimes, however, she remained standing in his 
room as if she were expecting some sign of affection 
from him, then would sigh and leave the room. One 
evening, after a long and embarrassing silence, she 
came over to him and caressed him awkwardly, over¬ 
whelmed with shame. With the cruel thoughtlessness 
of youth, he pushed her gently from him and sent her 
on some errand. And in order to avoid being alone 
with her, but still more in order to have a view of the 
forge, he was now very often in The Rose, where 
every evening it was growing more lively and noisy. 

Men under arms from all the neighbouring valleys 
repaired thither, ordering meals, drinking hard and 
indulging in rude jests with screaming women. More 
than once, when he went in search of the absent 
barmaid, he found her outside with men; and one 
day he came upon Christian’s cousin, the young girl 
who had hitherto been so carefully looked after, in 
the embrace of a rough-looking fellow. On the same 
day a wild crowd had invaded Sankt Marein, militiamen 
on their way back from the Bavarian frontier; they 
drove cattle in front of them, amongst which were two 
fine Dutch cows. They had nothing but abuse for 
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Zangerl, who had tried to stop them from plundering 
Schweiganger, an estate of the Bavarian king; and 
above all for Andreas Hofer, who had forbidden all 
robbery under penalty of death, and to whom Homauss 
had been obliged to give up the watch he had looted. 
They heaped curses on the foreigners of South Tyrol, 
who refused to join them and paid no attention 
to the Archduke Johann, now advancing with the 
Imperial troops. 

The few weeks during which this vagabond life 
had lasted had turned honest peasant lads and small¬ 
holders into a mob of wild and disreputable mercenaries, 
and these men, following in the wake of the militia, 
which was kept in fair order by the leaders, engaged 
in marauding adventures, appearing in isolated places 
as unwelcome visitors. Some of these wild men 
visited Zeitlanghof, and seemed inclined to use force, 
demanding admittance to the “ aristocrat’s ” rooms. 
Notburga's quiet demeanour, however, appeared to 
subdue them, and they contented themselves with a 
drink from the cellar before going on to the Schamitz 
Pass. 

On the evening of that day, a terrible storm raged 
over Sankt Marein, rattling among the shingles and 
bending the fir trees until they groaned. It whined 
in the stove, the windows shook, and the furniture 
about the study creaked. 

Peter went out on the balcony, letting the wind 
blow in his hair, and gazed at the clouds flying across 
the last glimmer in the sky. He heard a shout over 
his head, “ Yo-ho ! ho ! " black horses rushed past, 
whips were lashed, hounds bayed. The Wild Hunts¬ 
men were out, in pursuit of the phantom maidens, who 
crouched in the shelter of a tree on the trunk of which 
some pious woodman had carved three crosses.— 
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On swept the clouds, the storm shouting behind them, 
and left the heavens bare to the night. The stars 
sparkled. 

Filled with an eager longing, Peter stretched out 
his arms. His heart burned with love for Julia, who, 
lonely like himself, must be sitting in her little room 
in the smith’s house. Courage ! courage ! Enough 
courage to go down through the night and knock softly 
at her window, as peasant lads would do ! He thought 
of letting himself down by one of the wooden pillars 
supporting the balcony and so leaving the house, 
unnoticed by Notburga. But he remembered in time 
that the hazard was too great. A thoughtless action 
might bring to nought all his hopes for ever. No, 
Julia was not one at whose chamber window one might 
knock in the night! 

He closed the door and lit the lamp. A warm smell 
of oil diffused itself. Once more he caught up the 
mysterious book with the red markings, and the leaf 
on which stories of possessed persons were written in 
faded ink. Butz, who was reposing on the threadbare 
carpet, growled suddenly and barked towards the door. 
Federspiel entered. 

" It's you ?” exclaimed Peter in delight, and replaced 
the book in the drawer. “You have come at last! 
Here’s a glass for you, and you’ll find some good 
Terlaner in that jug; and there’s tobacco in the 
porcelain jar which I had from Voglsanger." 

The hunter took a chair and filled his pipe. His 
face was serious. 

“ Well,” said Peter moodily. “ I notice that you 
have something on your mind, my friend. Well, out 
with your prophecies of evil! ” 

M I am no prophet! " returned Federspiel; “ but 
bad news has come in. The Bavarians have seized 
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the Strub Pass, and Deroy is hanging the peasants on 
the trees along the road at Kufstein. And that ass 
Chasteler is going to attack him/' 

“ Why, good heavens ! ” exclaimed Peter, vexed in 
spite of himself, “is he to do nothing ? Can you say 
in advance that he is going to fail ? At all events, he 
has the heroes of Mount Isel with him. . . 

“ Let us not quarrel, Herr Storck,” Federspiel 
answered gently. “ I only answered your question. 
Who can tell what the result will be ? We are out of 
the way here, in a corner of the world, and only hear 
something occasionally, so we may easily be deceived. 
I wanted to talk to you about another matter : some¬ 
thing which relates to the Fire-spirits.” 

" Anything new ? ” Peter gazed at him in suspense. 

“ Something worth making a note of, anyway. Well, 
listen. Since Anderl’s father went off to join Hofer 
the boy has been following me about. A good lad, 
except that he’s too pious for my taste, but I’ll make a 
hunter of him. Well, a few days ago, before the stormy 
weather began, I took him with me up the Schellbock. 
You know the road. We looked down into the Chamois ’ 
Garden when we reached the top, just as you and I did 
that morning. And as we were peering down, the lad 
said all at once, hoarse with excitement: ‘ Serafin, 
there's somebody down there ! ’ And upon my soul, 
there down in the Chamois’ Garden was a man, walking 
right through the herd, and the chamois were feeding 
quietly just as if they were tame ! ” 

He puffed at his pipe and nodded, smiling at Peter’s 
amazement. 

“ No, no, we weren’t mistaken ! It was a living man, 
walking quite at his ease through the herd, and he dis¬ 
appeared into the cavern behind the waterfall.” 

“ And who—who was it ? ” 
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“ That’s the question. The boy said it was the 
Rover, and I think it was. Of course, I may have 
been deceived by the distance. I have never seen 
the old man close ! ” 

Confused impressions crowded on Peter, feelings of 
fascination and aversion, when he heard the name and 
remembered the old man whose strange appearance had 
left with him one of his most vivid recollections of the 
day of his arrival in Sankt Marein. He had the feeling 
that this mysterious stranger was connected in some 
unaccountable way with the disappearance of his uncle, 
and that it was from him that he must obtain the answer 
to the riddle for which he had travelled into this remote 
region. Yet how could the old man have been able to 
reach the Chamois’ Garden? 

“ How he got there I can’t say ! ” said Federspiel, 
as if divining Peter’s thought. “ But there is certainly 
a way there and I am going to find it ! ” he added. 

" Who can this Rover be? ” Peter asked. " I saw 
him once—it was the day I arrived here.” 

“No one knows him and he goes near no one,” 
the hunter answered. “ People suppose him to be a 
pitch-gatherer from some other place, because he goes to 
Blasi’s hut. Strange fowl like him come to the moun¬ 
tains every year in search of ore or herbs and so forth, 
and then disappear. He must be someone of that sort. 
He turns up everywhere. It is for that reason they have 
given him his name. He must certainly be a good 
climber in spite of his age, when he is not deterred by 
the walls of the Schellbock. However, I will find out 
how he does it. If I could only once look into that old 
man's eyes ! ” 

" He looked me in the face on that first day. But 
what has all this to do with the Fire-spirits? ” Peter 
asked. 
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The other appeared somewhat disconcerted. 

" Yes, you see—I can’t say. It’s only a feeling of 
my own.” He emptied his glass as if he wished to 
conceal a slight confusion. " It’s an idea that occurs 
to me. I know nothing more myself.” 

He rose and held out his hand. 

“ Say nothing about this to anyone, Herr Storck. 
Absolutely no one ! ” 

When Peter was going to bed and was on the landing, 
he heard a low voice singing : it was a sad folk-melody. 
The singing came from Notburga’s room and rose up 
through the house in the quiet of the night. He was 
touched as he listened, and could make out the words : 

"The hills and valleys mourn, 

Where often, night and morn, 

I roamed apart; 

Thy face hath made me sad. 

That made me love thee, lad, 

And broke my heart! " 

” Julia ! Lovely Julia ! ” he murmured. The girl 
singing down there seemed strange and remote to him. 

XXIV 

Next morning the skies were blue, suffused with 
golden sunlight, and the birds sang madly. He called 
to Notburga, with forced cheerfulness, and took the 
road up to the Schellbock with the intention of finding 
the place where Federspiel had found the remains of 
torches. Presently, however, he was caught by the 
delight of wandering under the ancient trees. Dew- 
drops hung on the ferns and grasses, and the sunbeams, 
striking through the green twilight, broke into rainbow 
colours. On the lowest branch of a larch tree, 
coated with grey lichen, sat a ball of feathers. It was 
an owl, which at the approach of a human being with- 
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drew the film from its large amber-coloured eyes and 
gazed with thoughtful gravity at Peter. He clapped 
his hands, happy as a child in the beautiful morning, and 
the light-shunning creature made a clicking sound with 
its curved beak and flew off noiselessly. Peter ran after 
it, saw it perch again, and approached cautiously; but 
the night-bird had observed him and at once flew further 
on. The entertainment continued, until suddenly a clear 
soaring note caused Peter to pause in this playful 
hunt. 

He stood still and listened. 

A melody, such as he had never heard, sweet yet 
melancholy, rose up out of the deep wood; some strange 
instrument like a flute was playing unearthly music, 
luring him towards it. Listening intently, the young 
man advanced in the direction of the singing, and was 
almost startled when at length he beheld white forms 
moving. 

He stole on from tree to tree, lost in amazement. 
Were nymphs and dryads dancing in tliis forgotten 
place? He stood still again, peered forward, crept to 
the nearest of the century-old tree trunks, and saw— 

In the midst of a small clearing, a stream gushed out 
of the green moss and formed a crystal basin. And 
out of the ice-cold water, completely nude, scattering 
a shower of drops which sparkled in the sun like 
diamonds, rose Julia. 

Peter put his hand to his lips, fearful lest a cry might 
betray his transport. The perfect and chaste beauty 
of the virgin form, the stainless ivory of the white skin, 
the more than mortal symmetry of the shapely limbs, 
made him tremble. The vision reminded him so vividly 
of the sublime forms of Greek art that it seemed hardfy 
real. 

As he stood lost in blissful contemplation, which was 
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remote from all base sensuality, he became aware that 
she was not alone. Near her, in the soft moss, the little 
Sylvana lay naked, laughing at a chafer which had lit 
on her bosom and was feeling about with its long 
tentacles. And on a block of dark stone sat her brother, 
the upper part of his body gleaming naked, his legs 
tucked under him, in hairy breeches of reddish-brown 
goat-skin, and he held to his pouting lips a shepherd’s 
pipe formed of reeds fastened together and cut obliquely. 

Julia stood erect, her pure countenance raised towards 
the sun, twining the dark hair which fell in a heavy 
silken mass to her slender loins. She said something 
to the little girl, who leapt up from her sport and turned 
to her with submissive attention. The boy also raised 
his eyes questioningly to the white maiden and ceased 
playing, then, moistening his lips, began another and 
more solemn air, which rang forth tremulously. 

The child raised both her hands with a graceful 
gesture above her head, and began to move her feet 
slowly in short, deliberate steps. The sobbing of the 
pipe almost caused Peter to burst into tears, so strongly 
was he moved by the lovely attitudes of the dancing 
child. A mighty longing as if for some lost Paradise, 
a yearning for the shattered innocence of his childish 
years, overcame his spirit. He saw no longer the 
severe beauty of his beloved. Enthralled, his eye 
followed the heavenly movements of the young girl 
as she danced to the music of the pipe. Sylvana was 
forgotten, lost in feelings he had never yet experienced. 
She threw back her hair and, with lips half-parted, 
raised her childish face to the blazing sovereign of the 
blue sky, stretching out her round arms in prayer, the 
palms of her hands spread upwards. The priest-like 
movements of her supple body expressed such fervent 
and boundless adoration that Peter folded his hands, 
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forgetting himself wholly. It was as though he had 
been changed into a motionless tree whose roots were 
deep in mother earth and which, in the lustre of the 
noontide, was dreaming itself back through the cen¬ 
turies and witnessing things invisible now to any mortal 
eye. He stood rigid, until suddenly a loud flourish 
from the pipe roused him; Sylvana laughed and spun 
round in a mad whirl, and Julia sprang towards her 
trying in vain to catch her. The game brought him 
into danger, for once the little girl came quite close to 
him. He stole away slowly, keeping himself hidden 
behind the trunks, out of sight of the merry sport, 
until the ringing voices were drowned in the twittering 
of the birds and the silent and lofty trees spread over 
him their twilight. 

It was long before he recovered calmness, so moving 
had been the experience; nor was he able to fathom 
its meaning. For a long time he wandered about, 
and when at last he came on the road he found that 
he was close to the charcoal kilns. He must have 
been roaming in a dream for many hours, and he 
noticed now for the first time that he was fatigued. 

The charcoal-burner was away, and his sturdy mate 
sat alone in front of the hut, feeding the child as on 
the former occasion. When she saw the stranger, a 
broad grin spread over her face, and in a dialect 
which he could hardly understand she asked him what 
he wanted. 

To give some reason for his being there, Peter 
inquired whether he could obtain charcoal for Zeit- 
langhof. But the woman shook her head, pushing 
the child away, and pointed to the black, burnt-out 
kilns. 

A sharp pinch on his arm made him turn round. 
It was Sylvana, who had stolen up behind him. He 
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now understood why the woman had received him 
with a grin. She supposed, no doubt, that Sylvana, 
whose stealthy approach she was watching, was better 
known to Peter than he would acknowledge. Irritated, 
he rubbed the painful spot, and rebuked the girl 
sharply. The charming scene of the dancing was quite 
forgotten, and he saw only a pert little wench in front 
of him. 

However, she clung to him coaxingly, and looked at 
him with begging eyes. 

" Give me something, handsome gentleman! " she 
whispered. 

" I have nothing/' he answered, still vexed. 

“ Oh, yes ! " she smiled, and her white teeth shone. 
“ You have a green box with pills in it on your table— 
give it to me ! " 

He remembered. On his table in Zeitlanghof there 
was actually a green box containing laudanum pills. 
How did she know that ? 

“ Who told you so ? " he asked her, looking into her 
eyes. 

She was confused. “ I know you have. Give it to 
me ! " 

“ The pills are poison, remember that! You may 
have the box, so far as I am concerned, if you will 
tell me how you come to know about it." 

She hung her head sullenly. ‘ ‘ Someone told me-'' 

“ Who ? Notburga ? " he asked. 

“ She ! She wouldn't speak to me. You will give 
it ? " 

“ No ! " he said. “ It's not a toy to play with." 

She shrugged her shoulders and turned away with a 
grimace. 

A man was crossing the clearing and stood in amaze¬ 
ment, watching the group. Peter at once recognised 
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old Hans, one of the old peasants who had stayed at 
home, who was carrying over his shoulder a sharp axe. 
The old man took his pipe out of his wrinkled mouth. 

“ You up here ? ” He stared open-mouthed at 
Peter. 

“ Ordering coal,” explained the latter, annoyed at 
being found in this place. The charcoal kilns had a 
bad name in Sankt Marein. 

“ Oh, well! ” wheezed the old man, and walked 
along with Peter, who inwardly cursed the unwelcome 
encounter, for he had been supporting himself with 
the hope of somehow or other finding an opportunity 
through Sylvana of meeting Julia, and perhaps of 
learning something which might throw light on the 
mysterious gathering by the spring in the wood. Now, 
however, there was nothing for it but to accompany 
the peevish old man to the village. 

When they were in the wood he asked casually what 
sort of people they were at the charcoal kilns. 

“ People ? ” croaked the peasant. ” They aren't 
people, they’re heathens. Not a one of them has been 
baptised or goes to the Sacrament or keeps holy days. 
The old one and the young one too are no better than 
bitches. Burnt out the whole nest of them ought to 
be, before the Lord punishes us all together for leaving 
them to live in sin.” 

Peter made no answer, a host of thoughts crowding 
on his mind. Riddles were accumulating. The old 
dumb Rover in the inaccessible Chamois’ Garden, the 
strange rite at the spring, the girl's request for the 
laudanum pills. 

“ Is there a spring in the woods hereabouts ? ” He 
had to repeat the question till the old man heard it 
rightly. 

“ Ay, there is, sure enough ! ” he answered, looking 
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round apprehensively. " There's one just under the 
Schellbock, left of the Klamm. But I wouldn’t advise 
any Christian man to go there. The spring is poisonous, 
and there are more like it in the mountains. My own 
father’s father saw four or five devils there once in 
the shape of women dancing stark-naked in broad 
daylight." 

The spot, then, had always been the scene of secret 
dance festivals ? Perhaps it was a coincidence : the 
peasant’s forefather might have surprised a few women 
disporting themselves in secret, and might have thought 
it the work of the Devil. No doubt, in this remote 
region it was deemed a sin to bathe naked in the open. 
The story, nevertheless, was a strange one, and he felt 
still more depressed. 

His spirits were not improved when the old man, 
just as their paths separated, took his pipe from his 
mouth and suddenly remarked : "You are young and 
strong. Aren't you going to help to hunt the Bavarians 
out?" 


XXV 


That evening the village was the scene of wild 
excitement. 

From Josele’s grass-plot, at one side of Zeitlanghof 
and overlooking the village, part of the Inn Valley 
could be seen. Here, as Peter came out of his front 
door, all the people left in the place were assembled, 
listening in dismay to the pealing of the bells in the 
Valley. Notburga had burst into his room, speechless 
with fright. Some great misfortune must have hap¬ 
pened, she stammered, for the sky at sunrise had been 
red as blood. 

Peter came upon weeping women and old men 
wringing their hands in the torture of their own help- 
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lessness. The clamorous appeal of the bells rose dis¬ 
tinctly on the wind, which was blowing up from the 
Valley: they sounded like a call of rage and fear. 
And in the extreme distance, beyond doubt over 
Innsbruck, the sky was lit up with the glare of a 
conflagration. A messenger who had been sent down 
to the Valley and returned panting from his haste, 
reported that nothing certain was known, but that 
distant guns and bells had been heard, and that the 
alarm had been taken up by the bells in the Valley, 
when the blood-red appearance of the sky was observed. 
Some believed that the town of Hall was in flames, 
others that Innsbruck was threatened with fire : all 
surmised that a serious ^battle was in progress and that 
horrors were happening. Reluctantly and with a heavy 
heart Peter at last went to rest; but first he tried in 
vain to console the weeping Notburga, who was in 
mortal anxiety for her brother, and, pale as death, 
kept running through her fingers the beads of her 
rosary. 

Next morning news arrived which dismayed every 
one, and Peter remembered with shame the rebuke he 
had administered to Federspiel. How well-founded 
had been the hunter's fears ! General Chasteler, im¬ 
prudent and precipitate as usual, had engaged the 
enemy in the open valley at Worgl. The Tyrolese 
marksmen, taken by surprise and quite unaccustomed 
to fighting without cover, had been cut down in whole 
companies by the Bavarian dragoons. Chasteler him¬ 
self had much trouble in getting away. A desperate 
resistance had been offered to General Wrede in the 
Zillertal by Speckbacher, but in vain. The peasants 
taken prisoners were promptly hanged, and their 
dead bodies swung hideously in the wind. Churches 
were completely wrecked, vestments trodden underfoot, 
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and the sacred chalices were used by the soldiers 
for brandy. Irresistibly the Bavarians pushed on 
to Schwaz, whose defenders, thrown into confusion 
and without leaders, withdrew from the town. The 
soldiery, furious and half-mad, poured into the streets, 
which for centuries had maintained an aspect of quiet 
prosperity. A frightful massacre began, scenes of 
butchery, burning and violation. The wretches de¬ 
fended themselves and sold their lives dear. Boiling 
water scalded the plunderers, heavy stones crashed on 
their helmets from the roofs. The doors of beautiful 
houses, in flames and filled with looters, were nailed up, 
and shrieks were heard as men were suffocated. A fren¬ 
zied rush was made on the soldiers, but the Bavarian 
bayonets were more than the townsmen could with¬ 
stand. Many were tossed up writhing, but not un¬ 
avenged. Manure forks were thrust into drunken 
faces, and prongs came out clean through the back of 
blue uniforms. Stout farm-lads, knife in hand, ripped 
open the bellies of horses, who trampled in their own 
entrails. But all was of no avail. Time was against 
the ruined town. The minutes ran, the flames de¬ 
voured, the shouts became fainter, and the fury was 
extinguished in exhaustion and horror. 

“ Schwaz is burned to ashes/* Anderl reported in a 
hoarse voice; he had been dispatched for news by 
Federspiel. “ And our men ran away ! ” 

“ So it says in the prophecy ! ” the old quavering 
voice of Josele’s wife was heard. " The first part has 
come true : 

*' Schwaz burnt down, 

Innsbruck overthrown, 

Hall no longer known.’* 

With a titter—or was it a sob?—she hobbled off 
into her house. 
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“ They say there's nothing left, man or beast," 
continued the lad. “ Father Archangelus says it’s a 
punishment for sin. The men say there’s only one 
thing to do now: march to Innsbruck and kill the 
gentry; it's from them all the trouble comes. Zangerl 
tried to stop their talk and shouted to them that they 
were snivelling peasant swine, but Falschlunger of 
Pfunds held a loaded musket to his head and told him 
to hold his mouth or it would be all over with him 
too, and that it was better that they should have the 
money than that the Bavarians should pocket it. It 
was when they heard there's no hope for us in South 
Tyrol, and that Teimer was begging for an armistice, 
that they got wild." 

Sankt Marein had never yet heard such sounds of 
lamentation as on this morning. Peter was glad when 
the evil day drew towards an end. Butz tried to 
comfort him, fawning, but he drove the poor brute 
away. His heart was sore for this brave, unhappy 
people, who now, as a result of defeat and disaster, 
seemed likely to be distracted by internal strife. He 
sent the lad to Serafin Federspiel, who had disappeared 
on hearing the bad news; but the hunter sent back a 
message that on this day he could not talk to anyone, 
and besides was ill. So Peter remained in his study, 
alone with the dancing shadows and the creaking 
walls. 


XXVI 

The night was clear. The complaining cry of some 
bird came up to him, then was silent, sounded again 
at a distance, and died away. The moaning of the 
wind and the dull roar of the stream blended in a deep 
organ note: a requiem for the dead, who had suffered 
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so cruel an end ! Unalterable and eternal, the rugged 
mountains rose under the sparkling heavens. 

In this solitude his thoughts became tumultuous as he 
passed in review all his experiences since he had come 
to live in this place. The scene which he had witnessed 
at the forest-spring was a delicious trouble to him; 
but there was also a gloomy fear within him. What 
was it that seemed to envelop him here ? Amid what 
kind of beings was he living? What was the secret 
that this remote region sought to hide from him? 
What spirits haunted the slopes of these wild and 
unknown mountain heights? What passed in the 
souls of the silent folk who lived here, year in year 
out, in poverty and hardship, and who now were filled 
with the frenzy of war ? He thought again of the old 
woman with her strange saying about the three Tyrolese 
towns, and saw her once more offering her sacrifice to 
Freya. Could he have looked nearer, would he not 
have seen little curling horns in the hair of the boy 
with the Pan's pipe, and goat’s hoofs? From what 
forgotten and unspeakably fair childhood of mankind 
had come that melody which the boy breathed on his 
pipe? Riddles were rife in this place, supernatural 
beings dwelt in these woods, manifesting hostility 
toward anyone who plucked at the veil which hid 
them. His uncle surely had come to grief in his search 
for knowledge and disappeared in his struggle with 
the dark powers who had here unlimited dominion 
and could endure no intruder. A face, with an expres¬ 
sion half playful and half threatening, seemed to shape 
itself out of all that he had experienced, and a restless 
impulse urged him to solve, by every means in his 
power, the riddles which lay on his path like glittering 
snakes. 

Steps sounded on the road below and heavy, dragging 
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feet approached the house, came to a stand, and 
scraped irresolutely in the gravel. He went out 
through the open balcony window and saw a dark 
figure leaning against the garden fence. 

“ Who is that ? " he called down. 

" Christian Lergetpohrer," a dull voice answered 
from the garden. “ I saw the light in your room." 

“ So you have returned? " cried Peter. “ Come up 
and have a glass of wine with me ! ” 

“ I can't, sir," the innkeeper groaned, and sank to 
the ground. “ Come down, if it's all the same to you. 
The moon’s coming up and the night is clear. In 
your room up there, among the books, I can’t breathe." 

" Notburga will be glad-" 

" Say nothing to her ! It's only yourself I want to 
talk to." 

Hurriedly, disturbed by the man’s strange tone, 
Peter went downstairs. The door-window to the 
balcony might remain open all night to freshen the 
room. As he came into the garden, the moon was 
rising pale and clear over the Haberer, shedding a 
milky gleam along the valley. A silvery light stirred 
in the trees and brightened the tops of the neglected 
hedge. 

" Christian ! " Peter said gently, " is anything the 
matter with you ? " 

He looked at the large, strong man, sitting on a 
stone by the garden gate. His musket lay beside him 
on the grass, and the barrel gleamed in the dim light. 
" You haven’t been home yet? Have you only just 
arrived from the Valley? " he asked anxiously, as he 
received no answer. 

The innkeeper raised himself and looked round 
bewildered. 

“Ah, yes, it's you, Herr Storck? Yes, yes, I’ve 
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been at the house. I looked in at the window, and 
the little one was sitting on a fellow's knee; he was 
playing cards with the others. Now I know how they 
have been carrying on in my house. The wench 
looked as if she was all bruised, and the little one was 
sitting on the fellow’s knee. I know everything! 
This is what happens when the peasants have to run 
about with pikes and muskets pretending to be soldiers. 
Everything has to go, everything ! ” 

Peter sat down beside him. 

“ About Schwaz, Christian—is it really true? ” 

The innkeeper nodded. “ I wasn’t there myself— 
we had to retire. But I saw enough. Innsbruck is in 
the enemy’s hands, the blue and white flags are floating 
from the windows, and the trees are bowed down with 
peasants; they are blue too—in the face, and put out 
black tongues-” 

“ All is lost, then, Christian? ” Peter grasped the 
man’s hand, deeply moved. 

“Lost? I don’t think that,’’ said Lergetpohrer, 
passing his hand over his forehead. “ There’s a report 
that Andreas Hofer is bringing up some stout, hardy 
fellows from Passeir and Samtal and Meran. Down 
where we are posted, Teimer is shouting the soul out 
of his body for the Oberland men to march again on 
Innsbruck, and I think he’ll soon be up here calling 
everyone to the Helmoos with drums and fifes ! When 
the pipes call, the sound gets into the shins even of the 
old folks, so long as they can pull a trigger or lift the 
butt of a gun. So there may be a turn of luck yet, 
Wrede and Deroy needn’t be too cocksure.’’ He 
uttered a deep groan. " But it isn’t that, it isn’t that! 
It’s not for that I’m here, no, my God ! ” 

" What’s the matter then, Christian? ’’ Peter asked 
sympathetically. 
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The innkeeper looked anxiously round, as though 
there were somebody behind him, then collapsed, and 
whispered close in Peter's ear : " It's the little chap 
I shot. . . 

" What little chap ? ” 

“ The drummer, the Bavarian drummer-boy, at 
Mount Isel." 

“ Are you so tormented by that ? ” said Peter, 
moved by compassion. “ But, my friend, this hap¬ 
pened in battle for your country, no blood-guilt rests 
on you for that! ” 

‘* In battle ? " A hoarse sound came from Christian’s 
throat. “ How in battle ? They had set fire to 
Husselhof and the drummer-boy was standing there 
making his drum-sticks hop. I thought to myself, 
* You little dirty sniveller, my musket will reach as 
far as you ! ' Then I whistled the Spingeser song—as 
you know, it’s about another little drummer-boy; and 
so, whistling all the time, I took an easy aim at the 
helmet on his little head, and crack ! I got him ! He 
cried out like a young animal and his feet kept twitch¬ 
ing. They had put such big army boots on the 
little beggar that one of them flew off. Jesus and 
Mary !—Still, Herr Storck, it was in battle ! say again 
it was in battle-! " 

Peter freed his hand from the man's painful grip 
and said : “ Of course, Christian, in battle ! ” 

“ Wasn’t it ? Father Flavian said the same, and 
he gave me absolution and a scapular. Nothing can 
happen to me now before God’s judgment-seat. Except 
for this my sins haven’t been great—all my life—not 
many-” 

He was seized by a spasm and uttered a low cry. 

“But why, then, doesn't he leave me in peace? 
What is it makes him stand beside my bed at night 
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with his drum, and whirl round laughing ? What am 
I to do for him ? I vowed myself to the Black Virgin 
at Absams, but he won’t leave me. How can he have 
all that power, a little scrub of a chap with rosy cheeks 
and curly yellow hair ? ” 

A violent fit of sobbing interrupted him. Peter 
tried to soothe him, but the innkeeper started up 
suddenly and tottered off down the road. 

“ Christian ! ” Peter called after him, but there was 
no answer. 

XXVII 

He turned back to the house in deep despondency. 
He waited for a moment outside Notburga's door to 
listen. Thank God! she was sound asleep, and he heard 
her quiet breathing. He went slowly upstairs, extin¬ 
guished the lamp and, tired to death, lay down half- 
dressed on the bed. 

In the middle of the night he awoke. 

Somebody had touched him. There was a tickling 
sensation on his cheek. He lay quite still, listening. 
Warm breath was on his face, someone bent over him, 
and two soft lips gently touched his mouth. 

He put out his hands and felt a woman’s body, her 
bosom, dress, and hands that trembled as they struggled 
with him. " You, Sylvana ! ” he cried. 

Whoever it was freed herself and glided over the 
creaking floor and through the door into the study. 
Then all was quiet. 

He sprang hurriedly out of bed, following the shadow. 
A slim form appeared, framed in the door-window, 
then rose over the railings of the balcony. The ivy 
mantling the wooden supports rustled. Quick steps 
sounded underneath. What could it mean ? 

“ Sylvana ! ” he called out into the night. 
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A low laugh answered. Then again all was silent. 

He went to the writing table and lit the lamp. 
“ Little witch ! ” he muttered as he looked about. 
" Wood-sprite ! ” 

He then discovered the meaning of the nocturnal 
visit. The green box containing his uncle's laudanum 
pills was gone; stolen. And he himself had left the 
balcony door open. The child had thus climbed in by 
the wooden pillars and by the same way had left the 
house. 

There was not much really in the incident, and at 
another time he would have laughed at it. But his 
talk with the innkeeper had unnerved him. Clearly 
this man would never get away from what he had 
done. 

It was only when he lay down again that the horrible 
possibility occurred to him that the childish creature 
might taste the poison. However, he had told her 
that there was poison in the box, so she had been 
warned. 


XXVIII 

After a night of disturbed dreams he walked down 
to the inn. 

As he stepped on to the tiled floor the barmaid met 
him, her eyes swollen with weeping and her left cheek 
inflamed and red. Christian was alone in the tap- 
room; he was puffing at his pipe, staring fixedly, a 
glass half empty in front of him. 

" We're getting into order again here," he said, as 
Peter greeted him. “ I threw those blackguards out, 
and the wenches must be sore still from the weight of 
my fist. A box on the ears is a good thing for driving 
out the devil of lewdness, don't you think? Sit ye 
down and have a glass ! " 
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He laughed harshly, and with a sweep of his arm 
inadvertently knocked from the table the fine polished 
glass, which broke in fragments, the wine running in 
a thin red stream over the floor. 

" All over with you too? ” he laughed, addressing 
the fragments as he picked them up. “ My father is 
gone too, and his father before him, who drank out of 
you! Wait, Herr Storck, you mustn’t go thirsty on 
account of this.” He staggered as he lifted himself 
up, and a smell of drink reached Peter. 

After a word or two further, Peter went off, with an 
unpleasant feeling on his mind. He could not talk 
with Christian, who seemed for the time to have found 
consolation in excessive drinking. 

“ Stay ! ” the innkeeper called after him. 

Outside, Homauss ran up against him, and before 
Peter had time to question him, exclaimed with an 
oath that he had had enough of this vagabond life. 
He had lost his beasts, and everything in his house 
was in pieces. A peasant was no soldier. Once was 
enough for him at any rate, and Teimer might talk 
himself hoarse for all he cared; he would not go out 
again. That cursed tobacco-dealer would be up here 
again to-morrow, he could never get enough out of 
them. And the Sand innkeeper was no better, keeping 
honest men from sharing in the loot they had won by 
hard fighting! 

Peter escaped from the angry man, and looked into 
Fen tor's deserted forge, where the fire had long been 
extinguished and the anvil was turning rusty. 

But as he reached the last house in the village his 
heart stopped beating. Julia was coming towards 
him, smiling at him. Beside her, bent and servile, 
was the old resin-gatherer Blasi, his black-crusted coat 
gleaming. 
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“You are late in making your appearance out of 
doors? ” she said pleasantly, her beautiful voice 
sounding like a violin. “We have been in the wood 
already, old Blasi and I.” 

The pitch-gatherer grinned. “We got a tub of 
pine-sweat,” he bleated. 

“ Pity you weren't with us. It was so beautiful 
up there ! But I suppose you are not an early riser ? ” 
The girl smiled again at Peter. 

He was beside himself with delight at her friendly 
manner. Yet he did not dare to let his eyes rest on 
her long, lest the memory of her body, which he had 
beheld without a veil, should rob him of self-control. 
He only managed to say that if at any time his company 
would be agreeable to her, he hoped she would let 
him know beforehand. He wished devoutly that the 
old man would take himself off, with the pungent 
odour from his coat and its clashing scales of pine-pitch. 

But to his annoyance it was the contrary that hap¬ 
pened. As he looked at her shyly, Julia suddenly 
coloured, bowed and left him standing there, resuming 
her whispered conversation with Blasi. He was a 
good deal disconcerted, and there was nothing for it but 
to continue his aimless walk in the opposite direction. 

It was clear to him now that he was deeply and 
beyond redemption in love. Had not everything else 
become indifferent to him? Scarcely once had he 
thought of Federspiel’s strange discovery of the Rover, 
walking among the chamois in that inaccessible hollow 
filled even in the winter with green branches. Even 
the innkeeper’s misfortune, which had moved him so 
deeply the day before, seemed now of less importance, 
and the tragedy of a people battling heroically though 
doomed certainly to failure, awakened in him now no 
special emotion. Vienna itself, for whose gay brilliance 
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and cheerful society he had so often yearned, had faded 
to a dim memory. And he had forgotten his dead 
uncle, whose mysterious fate called to him for expiation. 

But she had blushed under his look ! What blissful 
hopes that kindled ! She no longer regarded him with 
indifference, and now perhaps was only struggling 
with her pride. Why should anything else trouble 
him ? His place was where her little feet touched the 
earth, where the breath from her red lips mingled with 
the air. Federspiel might send down message after 
message to him by Anderl, telling him that there was 
good sport on the mountains. And the poor peasant 
girl who had hung on his neck. . . . 

He walked on, lost in happy thoughts. Thin wisps 
of grey cloud, foreboding rain, were closing in over 
the sky which had been so clear on the previous day. 
A gloomy and threatening mist hung round the 
Hockauf. 

His eye caught a brilliant patch of red on the path 
in front of him. He stooped and picked up some 
blossoms, in shape like very large Alpine roses, resplen¬ 
dent purple blooms such as he had never seen. The 
brightness of their colour contrasted with the long 
dark green leaves. How had this newly broken branch 
been brought to this poor and stony soil, which allowed 
only a meagre growth to the most humble and hardy 
plants? It seemed as if it had come from some con¬ 
servatory of rare exotics. 

He turned back towards the village, gazing at the 
magnificent flowers with delight. On the thin dark 
leaves there were sticky exudations : he tasted the 
sap, which was sweet like honey. 

Looking up, he noticed the pitch-gatherer once more 
ascending the path along which he had come with 
Julia, often stooping as if searching for something and 
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even feeling in the grass that skirted the road. With 
a sudden impulse, Peter quickly concealed his find in 
his pocket. 

“ What are you looking for, Blasi ? " he cried. The 
old face immediately folded itself into a thousand 
wrinkles. 

" I lost a rare herb hereabouts/' His eye fixed 
itself inquisitively on Peter's bulging pocket. 

" Ah! ’’ Peter answered coolly. “ Perhaps it’s 
farther up." 

Blasi darted a look of malice at him and was seized 
with an attack of coughing, which set the incrustation 
of resin on his coat crackling. He nodded in the 
direction of Peter’s pocket, saying : “ No good in my 
looking now! " 

He went on, however, peering right and left. It 
seemed strange how anxious the old man was to recover 
the flower. 

" I hope you'll find what you’ve lost! " Peter called 
after him with a little mockery in his voice. But the 
old hunchback, tottering along, only threw up his 
hands angrily and made no answer. 

Peter went straight to Federspiel. 

XXIX 

The hunter was lying on his bed smoking, in spite 
of the frequent spasms of coughing which rent his 
sunken breast. The little room was adorned with 
sundry horns and antlers, and a great bear-skin was 
stretched on the floor, with the paws and wedge-shaped 
head. 

As his visitor entered, Serafin sprang suddenly 
from the couch, and stared in amazement at the strange 
flower in Peter's hand. 

L 
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" Do you know it? ” asked the latter. 

The hunter took the beautiful blossom carefully in 
his fingers, smelt it, bit a piece of the leaf and shook 
his head. “ I never saw such a splendid flower in 
my life,” he said. “ Where does it come from? ” 

“ It must be from some place here,” said Peter. 
" It was lying on the road to the Hockauf, not far 
out of the village.” 

Federspiel examined the plant attentively, and 
reflected. 

“ It can't have grown here,” he said decisively. 
" I know every flowering plant over a large part of 
the district, and I should certainly not have missed it. 
In fact, no one would pass it.” 

Peter struck his forehead : “ Sylvana ! I once saw 
Sylvana with a flower like that in her hair-” 

Federspiel shook his head doubtfully, looked at 
the flower from every side and then laid it on the 
table. 

” You must be mistaken. This flower certainly 
comes from the south. Perhaps whoever lost it had 
it from someone from Bozen or Meran.” 

Something kept Peter from mentioning Julia, 
although he was now more and more convinced that 
it was she who had lost the spray of blossoms and had 
sent back the old man to look for it. Perhaps there 
was some place hidden away in the woods, like the 
spring, and known to Julia and Sylvana, where the 
beautiful flower grew. The more he thought of it 
the clearer it became to him that he was not deceived, 
and that the flower was of the same kind as that which 
he had seen in Sylvana's hair. 

The hunter snapped his fingers. “ I know how we 
can find out exactly what it is,” he cried. “ Teimer 
is to be up here to-morrow, and he is constantly 
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sending messengers into South Tyrol. Write to Herr 
Josef von Giovanelli in Bozen : he knows every plant 
that grows here or beyond the seas. Send him a 
specimen and he’ll tell you what it is. A little damp 
moss will keep it nearly fresh.” 

Peter sat down at once and wrote a polite letter to 
the botanist. 

When he had done so, it seemed to him all at once 
that he had acted like a fool. Was he not now pro¬ 
vided with an excellent excuse for calling on Julia? 
What mattered it to him whether the plant had some 
learned name? The proper thing to do now was to 
visit the young lady and to restore to her, with a 
polite speech, her missing flowers. He remembered 
how his brother-Franconian Stepf, in Wurzburg, had 
presented a lady staying at the inn with a handker¬ 
chief, craftily purchased by himself, which he pretended 
she had lost, and by this ruse had succeeded in being 
invited to sit down and talk to her. The adventure 
might have been carried further, but that the postillion 
of the mail coach by which she was about to travel 
suddenly sounded his horn underneath her window, 
and put an end to his hopes. 

” I will keep the smaller branch myself,” he said, 
and quickly unwrapped it from the wet cloth which 
the hunter had provided. 

As he took the road to the forge his heart beat 
violently. What was the Franconian motto ? 
" Fortuna virtutis comes.” 

But his courage nearly failed him as he came in front 
of the forbidding house. He was risking a good deal, 
and it was very doubtful how he would be received. 
A young man visiting a girl in her own room—it was 
almost a sacrilege ! Yet in this place they were both, 
as it were, alone among people whose judgment in 
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matters of etiquette need not be considered. No, he 
must go forward now! Never again might his luck 
so favour him. 

But as he set foot in the empty ground floor, and 
looked carefully about him, he found himself trembling. 
The recollection of the scene beside the spring in the 
wood worked like a poison in his blood, and lost 
suddenly all its chaste fragrance. What if his boldness 
should bring him further than he had dreamed ? After 
all, she was a woman, and her white skin had reddened 
under his gaze. Must there not sleep too in her, 
unacknowledged perhaps, yet capable of being roused, 
wishes like his own? His eyes grew dim. But no 
hesitation now ! The moment had come ! 

No one seemed to be in the house. A steep and 
narrow wooden staircase with worn steps, lighted dimly 
by a tiny window obscured by spiders’ webs, led to the 
upper part of the house. The stairs creaked as he 
slowly mounted them 

Now he stood on the landing. There were two 
doors; one stood half-open, and he could see a ladder 
leading to a loft. The other. ... He breathed heavily, 
and felt a tingling at the roots of his hair. 

He knocked. There was no answer. Slowly he 
pressed the latch, and the door opened with a creak. 

The room was empty. 

He looked round him, disillusioned. On the table, 
in a blue earthenware jug, stood a whole bush of those 
strange splendid blossoms, shining like purple flames. 
A curiously-shaped golden fillet lay beside it, and over 
a chair hung a soft white garment. A narrow bed 
stood in an arched recess. The room was completely 
destitute of ornament, and its bareness and poverty 
were depressing. 

He started violently, and the flower which he had 
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brought with him slipped from his hand. There was a 
threatening noise on the stairs, heavy panting like 
that of an angry bull. Huge and black, Gervas Fentor 
confronted Peter, his hairy hand closed on a thick iron 
rod. He had, in fact, returned on the previous day, 
and from the window of the inn had seen the hated 
stranger entering his house. 

" Dog ! ” he gasped. " I’ve got you now ! " The 
terrible iron rod was raised to strike. Peter saw murder 
in the blood-shot eyes, and with his right hand he 
caught the uplifted arm of his furious assailant,-inhaling 
as he did so a reek of food and tobacco. “ This is a 
fight for life ! ” he said to himself. 

Next moment he swerved quickly, avoiding the blow. 
The plaster showered from the wall, which cracked under 
the parried stroke. 

A voice was heard, Julia* s voice, some word in a 
foreign language. The smith stood open-mouthed, 
something like consternation appearing in his face, and 
the thick weapon sank in his hand. 

The lovely girl stood pale and erect before the two 
men. Peter looked at her and his lips moved : he 
wished to explain, but could not get out a word. In 
her eyes were fear and love, and also a gleam of anger. 
She pointed silently to the flower, crushed underneath 
the smith’s nailed boot. 

“ Go—go this instant! ” she cried, tears coming 
into her eyes, and she pointed to the staircase. 

With sunken head he took a few steps towards it. 
“ I only wished to bring you the flower which you 
dropped on the road ! ” he said. 

A low muttering reminded him that the danger 
was not yet past. Defiance woke in him. Was he 
to show his back to the smith? Run away while his 
beloved looked on? 
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She raised her hands in entreaty. “ Go—do go I ** 
she almost sobbed. 

He turned and went down the stairs. He felt that 
he could never get rid of the shame he experienced. 

Yet she had shown anxiety for him-! 

In his house, and alone in his room, he wept like a 
child. Never would she be his. Dark and sinister 
powers watched over her, determined her actions, 
threatened all who would approach her. Yet who 
could they be ? And what was she ? 

XXX 

Next day the weather was again cold and cheer¬ 
less. Teimer had arrived, as Christian and Federspiel 
had said he would, but he was not alone. Father 
Archangelus had come up with him, and Voglsanger, 
staff in hand, went from house to house inviting the 
men to the Helmoos. 

The few men who had come back gathered in silence; 
Lergetpohrer, Hornauss, Fentor, Voglsanger, and a 
few more. The others present were old men already 
bowed to the earth, weary of the heavy labours of a 
long life. 

The Helmoos had presented a very different scene 
on the day of that first enthusiasm. Many women 
were here now, horror-stricken by the recent turn 
of events. An old man was beating the slack drum- 
skin and a single fife whistled harshly and out of tune. 
The innkeeper, looking thin and ill, staggered up to 
the drummer and asked him to stop. The fifer then 
stopped also. 

Teimer looked sadly at the people who stood round 
him. He was wasted by sleeplessness and constant 
journeyings. Only in his eyes the old fire glowed, 
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the strong purpose of one who was wholly a man. 
With downcast eyes and smiling, the red-bearded 
Capuchin stood beside him. 

Again there was a whistle from the fife, a disagreeable 
sound. Peter started, and the words occurred to him : 

“ My fife’s shrill call 
Doth summon all 
To dance their last.” 

A shiver ran down his back and his teeth chattered. 

A voice rang out like the note of a trumpet. 

The monk had suddenly taken his stand on the trunk 
of the tree, from which Teimer had formerly spoken. 
The latter was silent to-day and looked round him 
full of care. The Capuchin held up his arms so that 
they stretched out of his wide sleeves. His powerful 
voice was heard easily over the whole clearing, and at 
once held everyone spellbound. 

" What do I see? ” he cried, so loudly that many 
of his hearers started. ‘'What do I see? Dejection 
in every face, disinclination for strife, anxiety about 
your dear lives. And what do I not see? I do not 
see the glow of zeal in sacrificing yourselves for God 
and your holy religion. Yes, if you would only put 
it into words, many here are saying to themselves : 
‘ I’m not going to give up my dear sack of worms, 
sure as it is of corruption, before my time. I have 
house and holding, children and cattle. What concern 
is it of mine ? If only I can save my skin and live in 
comfort with my wife.’ Shame upon you ! Shame I 
And you wish to be called Catholics and Christians ? " 

Someone laughed. 

“ Have the gentry sent you up here, parson? ” a 
man shouted. “ Then tell them we aren’t such fools 
as we were a month ago. You are rogues, the lot of 
you, parsons and gentry both ! ” 
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A dead silence followed the interruption. A woman 
screamed, horrified. 

The Capuchin turned a terrible eye on his adversary. 

" This is as it should be! ” He clapped his hands 
together in fierce delight. " Good ! That’s the right 
way to talk ! Did you hear the voice of Satan ? Did 
you hear him spitting out gall and filth against the 
Lord’s priests ? Miserable wretch, who hast sur¬ 
rendered thyself to Satan's stench ! Hide not behind 
that tree I I know you well, Falschlunger Simon of 
Pfunds! Know that this day your conscience will 
drive you to me, your conscience, which already sees 
the fires of pitch and sulphur red-hot, though your 
bodily eye cannot yet discern them. Oh, how you will 
beg and whimper to me to take from you the frightful 
sin. Wait for me, Simon, when this meeting is 
over! " 

Alone and deadly pale stood the man who had 
just now been so bold, avoided by the others, who 
edged away from the offender, and left an open space 
between themselves and him. He gazed at the Father 
in terror. The latter coolly took out his red pocket- 
handkerchief, blew his nose and continued his dis¬ 
course : 

" Now for you, brave marksmen and defenders of 
your Fatherland! Do not allow yourselves to be 
deceived by our blinded brother. All of you know that 
anyone who is called upon to give his life for the holy 
cause goes straight as a candle up to Heaven. Oh, 
what a good bargain such a man makes I A life 
which amounts only to a miserable little drop of time, 
a life filled with vexation, poverty, grief, sickness, 
harvest-failures, deaths of cattle, lamentation and 
suffering, this he exchanges for the entire, great golden 
blessedness of Heaven for all eternity, for an ever- 
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enduring delight which no tongue of man can describe. 
Oh, thou good bargainer, who dost exchange a handful 
of worms’ meat for a sackful of gold and jewels ! Do 
not hesitate, conclude your bargain with your Divine 
Saviour ! And if in His mercy He grants you also the 
life which you have offered to Him—rejoice ! Your 
heavenly reward is not lost, and you have gained two¬ 
fold ! For God the Lord holds to His promise and it 
needs not to be set down in writing ! 

“ And now attend to me : 

" To-morrow arrives Andreas Hofer with his faithful 
followers. Who then is this Andreas Hofer ? An inn¬ 
keeper. And what, you ask me, does an innkeeper 
know? Well, an innkeeper knows how to show the 
door of a Christian house to unwelcome guests. He 
understands how to pour out for each man his proper 
drink, he can reckon what each man owes him, he 
knows how to calculate, and lays his hand to nothing 
which does not bring profit. This is an innkeeper 
whom you may put your faith in. For God is with 
him and the Holy Virgin; with him are the blessed 
priests who have suffered the deaths of martyrs; 
with him are the souls of the innocent children who 
have fallen as a sacrifice to the Bavarian ruffians ! " 

The loud sobbing of the women interrupted him. 

“ Oh, holy tears! ” he shouted. “ Oh, precious 
moisture ! Weep, beloved ones ! Soon ye shall have 
reason to rejoice. Up and away, then, you men ! 
Away down to the Valley to Hofer, to Innsbruck ! 
The angels of the Lord will fight on your side with 
silver lances and golden swords. The rosy blood of 
the Lord Jesus will be your defence against the hosts 
of Hell! Think on all the suffering which has befallen 
you and your countrymen, women and maidens, the old 
and the weak, the children in their cradles and your 
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innocent beasts ! Then your hands will be like pincers 
of iron, your fists like smiths' hammers, your shots 
like thunderbolts. Away against that devil’s brood, 
with dung-forks, scythes, pikes ! Blaze away at them 
with your muskets that the saints in Heaven may 
rejoice 1 Clear this land of the heathenish, lascivious, 
swinish rascals ! For God, Emperor and country !— 
Once more! " 

A frenzied shouting and jubilation showed what 
a flame his words had kindled. The women, shaking 
off their fears, were the wildest in their joy, and many 
of them kissed the Capuchin's thin hand. Teimer 
smiled with satisfaction, and began to separate the 
young marksmen from the older men. 

Falschlunger Simon stole forward slowly. 

44 Reverend Father,’ ’ he stammered. 4 4 Pardon-’ ’ 

The Capuchin smiled. 

44 Next time you must hold out better against the 
filthy devil," he said mildly, holding out his hand for 
the broken man to kiss. 44 And join the ranks at once ! 
That will be the best atonement! " 

XXXI 

Peter went off unobserved; Federspiel had not 
appeared. 

Next day Teimer came to him and promised to 
dispatch the parcel and the letter to Herr von Giovanelli. 
He drank a glass of wine in Zeitlanghof, and glanced 
inquiringly several times at Peter. 

44 You are standing out of it! " he said at length, 
with a slight scorn in his voice. 44 Yet you look to me 
as if you could very well carry a musket as far as 
Innsbruck! " 

The blood mounted to Peter’s face. 44 My uncle has 
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disappeared in this neighbourhood,” he returned, “ and 
I must find out what has happened to him.” 

“ That is your only reason? ” asked the tobacco- 
dealer mockingly. 

“ No, Herr Teimer.” Peter looked him straight in 
the face. " I don’t mind telling you, as a cultivated 
and reasonable man, what holds me back. I have 
been a Wurzburg student and I belong to a Franconian 
family. That is my reason for not fighting against 
Bavaria! ” 

The other nodded. 

" And you are a Vienna man into the bargain. I 
know the Vienna people well. They always leave 
us in the lurch. Even the Emperor keeps in the back¬ 
ground, and only orders the Archduke Johann to 
write notes to the Tyrolese. If the affair turns out 
a success, he says to himself, then I have done my 
part; if it’s a failure, then I have known nothing about 
it. I should feel ashamed in your position, Herr 
Storck.” 

• “ You are my guest, Herr Teimer,” said Peter rising, 
“ and therefore-” 

‘‘ I know. I'm a rough Tyrolese man.’' He buttoned 
his shabby overcoat. “ But I will give you one piece 
of advice : do not tell anyone else that you are of 
foreign origin. The result might be unfortunate.” 
He shrugged his shoulders and turned to go. He looked 
tired as, with a stoop, he advanced to the door, and 
Peter felt a sympathy for the brave man. 

“ Herr Teimer! ” he cried, “ don't altogether mis¬ 
judge me! Believe me, that with all my heart I 
wish victory for you and your countrymen. Yours is 
the cause of freedom ! ” 

The peasant-leader turned back. 

“ Freedom? ” he said, and the comer of his mouth 
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twitched. “ It's still a long way to that, even if we 
win. It would be more accurate to say that we are 
fighting for our ancient customs; and that is a good 
fight too. There—shake hands! I'm not appointed 
to be your judge/* 

“ Farewell! And once more—success ! ” 

" God grant it! ” the other murmured. " The worst 
of it is, the people are losing their resolution. I know 
it, though Hofer continues to believe that the cause 
has its old strength and energy. But Kolb, who is 
a madman, and Haspinger, who is a cunning fellow, 
between them are bewildering that simple straight¬ 
forward man, the Sand Innkeeper, with their hare¬ 
brained proposals. There are too many cooks to boil 
the broth, and the really able men, Speckbacher and 
the innkeeper of The Crown at Hall, aren’t enough by 
themselves to save the game ! Things will have to go 
on as they are. Well, no offence, and thanks for your 
refreshing drink ! ” 

He went off. 

“ He too has his fears,” thought Peter. “ He’s 
of much the same mind as Serafin Federspiel.” And 
then he began to grieve again over his failure to see 
Julia. 

But he was ill at ease as he thought of Teimer’s 
scant respect for him, in spite of the cold friendliness 
with which the Tyrolese leader had taken leave of him; 
nor could he hide from himself that his sympathies 
were with this brave man, wholly devoted to the cause 
of his people. Ought he to have avowed himself the 
friend of those Bavarians who had quartered them¬ 
selves with such cruelty in Schwaz ? Were these Feder- 
spiel*s German brothers ?—they had shown themselves 
no better than the French. It was a sad affair alto¬ 
gether, and it was impossible to say what was right or 
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wrong. Horrible in any case was the slaughtering and 
torture of a brave and honourable people, holding firm 
by its natural right to determine for itself to whom it 
should belong. 

He was vexed, moreover, by the completely altered 
manner of Notburga, who kept deliberately out of his 
way, and hardly answered him when he addressed to 
her some simple question about her work. This rela¬ 
tionship between them could not continue. Even the 
dog he had saved, and which had shown itself so 
grateful, now proved faithless, and remained always 
downstairs with the girl, as if to manifest disapproval 
of his master’s conduct. 

Peter's depression was hardly relieved by the reports 
of victory which now began to come in. And yet the 
news from the Valley was encouraging. Hofer proved 
to have more ability as a commander than many had 
credited him with. He had hurled against the enemy 
every man, old and young, whom he could raise beyond 
the Brenner. The men of the Upper Inn Valley arrived 
in Schonberg on May 29. Their demoralisation vanished 
at sight of the fiercely hated foe, and they went into the 
fight with wild enthusiasm. So that in the second 
battle at Mount Isel they were again victorious. But 
in truth they had now shot their bolt. Teimer might 
beg, order, abuse, curse, yet the Bavarians remained 
unmolested in their disorderly retreat. Only a few men 
joined in the pursuit, and when the indefatigable Teimer 
left them for a little in order to bring up reinforcements, 
they began to break up. Tyrol was for the moment 
free, but was continually threatened and, moreover, in 
miserable poverty. The officials and teachers were 
starving, and beggars roamed about the country in 
threatening mobs. 

On the other hand, the fighting men who returned 
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to Sankt Marein bitterly abused Zangerl, who had tried 
to prevent them from making raids across the Bavarian 
frontier. There was a murderous fight with the men 
of Vorarlberg, who were celebrating the victory at 
Hohenems and made light of the affair at Mount Isel. 
Rumours, disseminated by the half-crazy Kolb, came 
flying across the Brenner: four thousand Austrian 
prisoners had broken out in Mantua, and the Arch¬ 
duke Johann was approaching with a gigantic army; 
in the battle of Wagram—a great victory—Napoleon’s 
legs had been shattered by a cannon ball. That was it 
—they must have cannon ! Oaks were cut up, hollowed 
out and mounted with iron hoops. Clubs were fitted 
with spikes, scythes sharpened, the lead from windows 
was melted down for bullets. Otherwise nothing further 
happened. 

Abusive names were now frequently called after 
Peter, and more especially Federspiel, wherever they 
appeared. Peter began to avoid the village, and 
preferred to climb to the Wood of the Damned, where 
at all events he was alone. 

XXXII 

Once from the balcony he saw Julia passing. He 
ran down just as he was, without a hat, along the 
steep road; but she had vanished. He tried to over¬ 
take her, but something happened which arrested 
him. 

At the sign-post beside the road sat the Rover, 
the old man who had met him when he first came to 
Sankt Marein, and neither then nor on the present 
occasion seemed disposed to avoid him. 

The man’s appearance was strange enough: he 
wore a round leather cap, over which ran crosswise 
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little bands of iron, and a short scarlet cloak which 
concealed the upper part of his body. His eyes rested 
half scornfully, half enigmatically on Peter. Once more 
the young man experienced that disquieting feeling of 
mingled aversion and sympathy. In the old man’s 
clear-cut face was something which unaccountably 
moved and excited him. Was the stranger laughing at 
him, or was there not a gleam of good-will in his stern 
eyes? Why should this outlandishly dressed solitary 
cross his path again, and gaze at him so challengingly 
or compassionately? How was it that while others 
only caught a distant glimpse of this strange figure, he 
himself had already twice come face to face with it? 
Peter was seized suddenly with an irresistible desire 
to compel this man of stone to speak, to see him angry 
or alarmed, to compel him to drop his mask and to do 
or say something natural, whether good or bad. 

He stood still, crossed his arms on his breast, and 
gazed challengingly at the motionless seated figure. 
The thin mouth, however, did not open, the fixed eyes 
beneath the white brows did not betray anything of 
what was passing behind the lofty forehead—perhaps 
because Peter was completely ignored. What would 
happen if one were to seize this ill-boding old spirit 
of the roads by the shoulder and give him a shake? 
Perhaps he would be angry, perhaps cry out, spring up, 
but at least it would be impossible for him to continue 
this offensive indifference. Everything in Peter con¬ 
strained him to unburden himself, to struggle, to shout. 
With angry eyes he took a step towards the seated 
figure, but at once the old man, with a quiet movement, 
put his hand on something that he carried under his 
cloak, drew it forth and laid it, bright and in readiness, 
on his knee. Peter saw plainly that it was a short 
sword, and that the lean, sinewy hand had gripped the 
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handle. There was a look in the stranger's eyes which 
boded no good. 

Peter laughed, and looked the silent man all over 
from head to foot. He was certainly a madman. 
Who else would wear a red cloak and a short sword? 
He was grimly amused. 

" Pray, excuse me, Herr Julius Caesar," he said with 
a bow. " I had no desire to disturb you ! " 

The old man did not move, but looked at him as if 
ready to leap upon him. A chilly sensation caused 
Peter to shiver, and he passed on without looking 
round. This uncanny being did not appear to under¬ 
stand a jest. And yet something in the aged, wrinkled 
face, something hard to fix, aroused long-buried 
memories; a likeness to someone he had known, in 
Wurzburg or in Vienna—long ago. What could it 
be? 

He turned round again. The red cloak was still 
there motionless, and the sword still lay bared. It 
was a ghost—yes, a ghost out of the Roman past. 
Peter went on quickly. 

Up at the charcoal station the lad was building a 
new kiln. A cow-bell sounded, as a child screamed and 
a woman scolded, further up in the wood. Not far 
from the wooden edifice that was being skilfully raised 
sat Sylvana combing her hair. She gave him a quick 
look and then turned her back on him. 

Probably she felt guilty, remembering her nocturnal 
visit to his house, and the stolen box. God knows what 
she had done with the pills. His fears at any rate had 
been groundless. 

" Hello, Sylvana ! " he cried. 

" Go to him, you stupid ! " her brother called gruffly. 
" Has the gentleman got to run after you? ” 

She rose and approached with hesitation. " What 
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do you want with me, then ? ” she asked, twisting her 
mouth awry. 

“ What have you done with the pills in the green 
box ? " he asked in a severe tone. 

She glanced at him defiantly and laughed. 

“I? What's the box to do with me? You didn't 
give it to me! " 

“ And so you took it yourself—in the middle of the 
night ? " he said threateningly. 

“ Somebody else perhaps—not I! " she snapped. 

He seized her wrist and twisted it a little. “ Will 
you tell me the truth ? " He released her at once as 
he caught a glimpse of her teeth. 

She rubbed her wrist, complaining that he had hurt 
her. “ You can be very rough," and she turned away 
sullenly. He saw that he would have to treat her 
kindly to learn anything from her. 

“ Listen, Sylvana. You will surely not deny that 

you were in my house. You even kissed me-" he 

added in a lower tone. “ At night, in Zeitlanghof-!' * 

" I was never in Zeitlanghof, and now leave me 
alone ! I haven't got your box-" 

Unmistakably she was telling the truth. 

"You were not at my house? " he asked in amaze¬ 
ment. " Who was, then ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders and smiled. “ Who can 
it have been? " he said, more to himself than to her. 

“ Another girl, I suppose." She looked at him jeer- 
ingly. “ Someone you like better." 

" Perhaps after all she is telling me lies," he thought, 
" and will never own up to it. Perhaps if I promise 
her something—Sylvana," he coaxed her, " if you will 
tell me the truth I'll give you a nice present. You 
may pay me a visit, I have a lot of nice things." 

Her eyes at once grew large and round, and with a 
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quick motion she flung back her dark red hair and sprang 
towards him. 

" It wasn’t I. You can believe that,” she cried, 
looking him straight in the face. “ I can’t tell you 
more-” 

“ Do you know who it was ? ” he urged. 

“ No ! It must have been another girl kissed you.” 

His thoughts began to range. Notburga? She 
certainly would not climb into the room by the balcony, 
and she had never had any wish for the useless box. 
Julia ? Unthinkable ! Who in all the world could it 
have been ? 

" If I come to your house,” she chattered, " you'll 
have to tie up the dog. I’m afraid of the dog, for he 
knows me quite well. He smells where I come from 
and shows his teeth at me. You can come with me 
now into the juniper-bushes.” 

She pressed up against him with a roguish look and 
tickled the hollow of his hand. A blue-spotted hand¬ 
kerchief hung out of his pocket; she plucked it out 
quickly and thrust it inside her chemise. ” Very well, I 
will come, you-” 

” Sylvana! ” called her mother’s harsh voice from the 
wood above, “ drive in the cow ! ” 

She bounded off at once, waving the handkerchief 
and looked back laughing. “ I’ll come ! ” she cried 
again. 

Peter went down the road in deep thought. Who 
could it have been who had kissed him so gently ? 

The Rover was no longer where he had been. A 
hooded crow, black and grey, started up with a hoarse 
cry, fluttered to the nearest tree and looked sidelong 
at the man talking to himself. " I am growing 
crazy-” 
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XXXIII 

A surprise awaited him when he reached his house. 

Notburga was standing at the front door, dressed in 
her best, a wide straw hat on her golden hair, holding 
in front of her in both her hands a large bundle. 

" Good-bye ! " she said, without further explanation, 
and letting the bundle slip to the ground, held out her 
hand. 

" What does this mean ? ” he cried, startled, catching 
her by the arm. “ You are going away, Notburga ? 
But why—why ? " 

She lowered her eyes : “It will soon be noticed ! ’’ 

“ Then let them notice it I " he cried, in a sudden 

agitation. “ Stay here, Notburga, as my-" 

“ Wife,” he would have said, but the word would not 
come. She smiled sadly 

u Ah, you nearly made a slip of the tongue ! ’’ she 
said, her cheeks flaming up. “ That would only be a 
misfortune for us both, for you are a gentleman, and 
some day you'll want someone else. Perhaps you are 
in earnest and would take me to Vienna with you, 
because you are good, but you'd soon be sorry, and 
well you know I’m right. Once for all, it is as it is, 
and there’s nothing you can do for me. And I don’t 
mean to stay with my brother; the things he says 
make me afraid, so I’m going away, and with the help 
of God I'll get to my old cousin in the Engadine. 
She’ll help me when my time comes. If there’s a baby 
I'll make them send you a message." A forlorn smile 
passed over her lips. 

“ No I ’’ he cried, holding her firmly. “ I will not 
allow you to go like this. Come upstairs; I must talk 
to you seriously." 
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She resisted him and set herself free. 

“ I've made up my mind," she said quietly. 
“ Christian—it's almost more than I can bear to leave 
him when he’s so bad. But even if I should stay, he 
hears nothing now but the voice that speaks in him, 
and he hardly ever knows me now." 

" But why to-day—why so quickly, Notburga, with¬ 
out having said a word about it beforehand? " 

She looked him full in the face, a sad anger in her 
gaze. " Do you wish to know? " 

“ Yes ! " he cried, touched by her tone. Her voice 
trembled strangely. 

“ It’s because you took my virginity and then 
brought another woman into your bed. It has been a 

sore trouble to me that you aren't good-" A tear 

ran down her cheek; she wiped it quickly away 
and said in a hard voice : “ It’s not for you I’m 
crying ! " 

“ Another woman ? " Peter shook his head slowly. 
"No other woman was with me-" 

She laughed harshly. " Women leave hairs." Her 
mouth grew small and her eyes flashed. “ And cats 
climb in by the open windows at night." 

“ I don't understand you, Notburga." 

" There was a long hair on your pillow—the morning 
after that night my brother came back—a woman’s 
hair-’’ 

“ It must have fallen from your own head, Not¬ 
burga." 

“ Then my hair turned black that night and fair 
again in the morning. And I was lying in your arms 
and at the same time was in my room downstairs crying 
about my poor baby.—Good-bye ! There’s no more to 
be said and talking doesn’t mend matters." 

She took up her bundle and went off, leaving him 
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standing there, and he heard her firm step outside on 
the road. After a few moments it occurred to him that 
the dog must have followed Notburga. 

“ Butz ! " he called. “ Butz ! Come ! ” 

The dog was already out on the road, but when he 
heard his master's call, raced back, stood at the garden 
gate and looked at Peter with head turned sideways. 

“ Butz, come here ! Come, good dog ! " he called, 
almost in a tone of anguish. 

The black dog, which he had rescued from the char¬ 
coal-burner's knife, uttered a short howl of grief, 
listened a moment to Notburga's retreating steps, 
looked again at his master and then made off after her 
with long bounds. 

Peter waited a little, feeling a hot moisture rising 
to his eyes, and walked slowly back to the house. The 
skeleton figure on the wall was playing on his fife, 
with foot set forward, leering- 

Farewell! Even the dog had forsaken him. 

After an interval he noticed that an old woman was 
standing beside him. 

‘"I'm Hirlanda," a muttering came from her tooth¬ 
less mouth. “ The Lergetpohrer lass told me to come 
and help the gentleman if he wanted me." 

“ Thank you," said Peter shortly. He showed the 
old woman the kitchen and her room, gave her some 
directions and went off in deep depression. 

It was not love that he had felt for Notburga, but it 
pained him that she should have left him, and a weight 
of guilt lay heavy on his heart. The house was more 
comfortless now than ever, and he walked straight to 
the tap-room of The Rose. 

No one was there but Christian, who, with flushed 
face, was gulping down red wine. 

“ Notburga has gone away," said Peter, sinking on 
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to a chair. The innkeeper did not appear to under¬ 
stand him, and smiled mysteriously. 

“ Teimer will be raging with me for having left 
him,” he whispered. " But the little fellow, you know, 
the drummer-boy I shot at Husselhof, he said I was 
to stay at home. He’s a darling, the boy, with his fair 
hair, and his little feet are sore from his big army boots.” 

He caught Peter by the sleeve. “ Every night-” 

A sob interrupted him, his eyes stared, and a rattling 
sound came from his throat. “ He comes and sits on 
my bed. And even in the middle of the night it's all 
bright round him. The bleeding—the bleeding from 
the little wound I made in his head is stopped altogether. 
It’s quite well now, you'd hardly believe it! Only 
he’s very cold—cold in the unconsecrated earth. 
They dug a hole for him, he says, at Sonnenberg, and 
buried him. I'd surely take him out of the ground 
and bring him to the churchyard, but when he comes 
like that out of the earth—Jesus and Mary ! ” Drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead, and he stared at the 
half-empty jug, muttering; then he leaned forward 
and struck his forehead on the table, and a rattling 
came again from his mouth. 

Peter, horrified, went out of the room. 

XXXIV 

Federspiel visited him in the evening, and shared 
with him the coarse fare which the old woman left 
in the pan which she placed on the table. 

“ Lefebvre is now in command,” said Federspiel. 
” They mean to move in from four sides. Napoleon 
sent him an order containing only one sentence: 
Show no mercy ! ” 

“ How do you know that? ” 
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“ A prisoner said so.” 

For a while they sat in silence. “ Notburga is 
gone ? ” the hunter asked. 

“ She has left.” 

" And her brother is ailing in his mind-” Feder- 

spiel supported his forehead on his hand. " Because 
he shot a drummer-boy. They didn’t want the 
Bavarians, and now the French are coming-” 

“ I don’t know that they’ll be much worse than our 
German brothers,” Peter remarked bitterly. 

Federspiel raised his hand as if in entreaty. 

“ Don’t talk about it, please ! A fire is burning inside 
me—repentance I What is one to do ? For God’s 
sake ! what is a man to do when he has lost his holiest 
beliefs? ” 

“ We shall have to help, Herr Serafin Federspiel,” 
said Storck, and his lips twitched. “ Now especially, 
when Napoleon’s bloodhounds are out-” 

The hunter nodded, and listened to the wind wailing 
round the house. 

“ Oh, Germany, Germany ! ” he sighed. “ Be the 
issue what it may ! I can do nothing else.” He shook 
his fist towards the moon, just rising over the dark 
outlines of the mountain. " If only the French would 
come ! I’d be happy at last. I’ll give my bullets a 
turn in white arsenic, so that a touch will poison the 
whole blood, and they'll burn away, with fire in their 
entrails. . . . Perhaps among them are some of those 
who tied me to the chestnut tree. ...” A mad rage 
shook his emaciated body, and a hoarse sob burst from 
his throat. “I'm suffocating! ” he groaned, and 
running to the balcony window, wrenched it open. 
The round disc of silver looked down on him indiffer¬ 
ently. A terrible fit of coughing seized him, and it 
was some time before he turned again to Peter. 
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“ I heard a strange conversation yesterday up at the 
charcoal-burner’s/' His face was now quite calm and 
his voice firm. 

Peter looked at him inquiringly. 

" There are the tracks of a lynx on the Haberer,” he 
continued, sitting down again at the table. “ But no 
doubt it has gone over again to the Swiss side. I was 
up there, and came down by the charcoal station. 
The young lady who lives at the smith's was there-" 

He paused as he noticed that Peter started slightly, 
and he smiled significantly. 

“ I knew you would prick up your ears at that. 
And, moreover, it’s something that has to do with the 
Fire-spirits." 

‘' Julia ? The young lady ? ' ’ cried Peter indignantly. 
" How do you come to have such absurd notions ? " 

But the hunter would not allow himself to be inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ Well, Fraulein Julia, Sylvana and her brother were 
sitting together among the young alders, and I pulled 
up, as I wanted to hear what they were talking about. 
Sylvana was saying to her brother: * You are only a 
Raven, nothing more ! ' He grew angry and shouted 
at her : * I am a Hidden One (those were his words), 
and you are nothing at all; at most you are allowed 
to dance, for you are only a female ! ' At this the young 
lady gave him a little stroke with a wand she held in 
her hand, and looked at him severely: * I too am a 
woman, Romedius !' The boy bowed his head, lifted 
his hands and said: ‘You are the Sun-Maiden, holy 
one ! ' Just at that moment a rotten twig snapped 
under my foot, and they all started up and ran off to 
the kilns.—What do you say to that, Herr Storck? " 

“ Sun-Maiden-! " stammered Peter, strangely 

moved by the word : “ Sun-Maiden-! " 
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“ It's a secret language/' said Federspiel. “ And 
it's certainly the Fire-spirits who use these names. 
So we have a small clue in our hands, namely, that the 
young lady, the lad and the little thing have something 
to do with the Spirits-” 

“It might be something else/' Peter objected; 
“ some game-" 

“ Oh, no ! They were altogether in earnest. It was 
awkward that the twig in the moss broke under my 
foot, I might certainly have heard something more/' 

They talked for a long time over the incident, but 
neither could throw any light on it. 

When Federspiel had gone, Peter once more applied 
himself to the old book, and tormented himself over it 
for two hours, until his eyes began to smart. And while 
deciphering again the separate leaf, which treated of 
Possession, he thought of poor Christian, whose bed was 
now haunted by the little ghost with the blue and white 
drum. 

When at last he went to bed, he suddenly uttered 
a loud laugh. It had been the dog ! In spite of reproof, 
the creature had often jumped on to the bed, and one 
of the black hairs might have clung to the pillow, the 
hair which had brought so much grief to Notburga. 

Yes, it would have been laughable if so much trouble 
had not come of it. The dog too had abandoned him. 

XXXV 

Next morning a large number of the musketeers 
returned to Sankt Marein. A shot had grazed Hor- 
nauss’s hand, which was suppurating; Voglsanger had 
received a bayonet-thrust in his right thigh, and the 
wound had been dressed with a plaster of resin. He 
suffered agonising pains. Peter helped as much as he 
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could, in spite of the abuse with which he had been 
assailed before the march-out. 

The people looked on with delight and gratitude. 
Even Josele thought that the gentleman was helping 
finely, and that they would now have a field surgeon 
if they went out again. “ However, the Bavarians 
won't trouble us now; they’re done with ! " And 
then, remembering that Teimer had given him a letter 
for Herr Storck, he handed the latter a paper. The 
seal had been broken. 

" Did you open the letter? " asked Peter, somewhat 
annoyed. 

The old man scratched his white head. 

" Not I, Mister—can't even read. Father Arch- 
angelus thought it wasn't right to trust the gentry too 
much." 

Peter turned away and read the missive : 

*' Respected Sir, 

“ The botanical rarity which you have had the 
goodness to send me has been a pleasing diversion 
to me in the midst of deep concern for our beloved 
Fatherland. So much so, that although occupied bj' 
many duties, I could not rest until I was able to deter¬ 
mine the species. I have now succeeded after some 
trouble in doing so, thanks to the valuable help given 
me by my friend Professor Matthias Schopfer. The 
scientific name of the plant is Rhododendron arbo - 
reum, and its habitat is among the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains. In Europe it is raised in hot-houses for the 
sake of its magnificent blossoms, as, for example, 
in the Imperial Conservatory at Schonbrunn in 
Vienna. The strange flower must have come from 
there. For that this arborescent plant of Hindustan 
should grow in our Tyrolese mountains would be 
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contrary to the conditions under which alone it can 
thrive. My friend Schopfer is of the opinion that you, 
esteemed sir, in sending it to me, have intended a 
pleasant jest, and have wished to test my botanical 
knowledge. Even so, I must express my thanks to 
you, especially since, in this very amiable manner, 
you have enriched my Herbarium with a valuable 
specimen. 

" God grant that in more peaceful times I may 
have the pleasure, honoured Sir, of conversing with 
you at greater length on matters relating to our 
beloved province of the Vegetable World. 

" With the most respectful greetings, I am always 
your obliged servant, 

“ Josef von Giovanelli." 

The letter fell on the ground out of Peter's hand. 
A flame of jealousy was kindled within him, a devour¬ 
ing flame, which in a flash revealed to him the strength 
of his love for Julia. Who but some rich and passionate 
adorer would be in a position to send to the Upper Inn 
Valley, in fresh condition, a whole bush of these rare 
and valuable flowers from the Emperor's conserva¬ 
tories? He smiled bitterly at the thought. Yes, the 
beautiful Julia had certainly not waited until a certain 
Herr Peter Storck from Vienna had favoured her with 
his youthful inclination. She, no doubt, was accus¬ 
tomed to something more elegant than his awkward 
importunities, and one day perhaps, united to some 
exalted person, would allow her memory to dwell with 
amusement on the summer idyll at Sankt Marein, which 
had relieved the tedium of the little place. Oh, how 
blind he had been ! 

Stung with grief and shame, he walked down the 
village street, and wandered on to the wood which 
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stretched along under the Helmoos, and even in the 
bright sunlight looked gloomy. 

His life had become curiously complicated in this 
remote village, where he had expected nothing but 
quietness, one day like another. Not only had he 
found himself in the midst of a bloody insurrection, 
but riddle upon riddle, whole swarms of dark mysteries 
had beset him, and transformed his life into a series of 
adventurous experiences. 

His vanished uncle, like himself, must have brooded 
over the dark problems suggested by inexplicable 
happenings. Was the explanation really to be found 
in that trashy old book and in the single page of manu¬ 
script preserved by the old gentleman not less carefully 
than that last will of his which had summoned Peter 
to Zeitlanghof. If so, he despaired of discovering it. 

Fatigued, and summoning up all his resolution to 
stifle these reflections, he sat down by the roadside. 
In the ground in front of him he saw an ants' track, a 
straight much-trodden little thoroughfare, which led 
the sagacious little insects from their high cone-shaped 
citadel of fir needles to various unknown destinations. 
An active, industrious life stirred at his feet. The 
small, black-brown toilers were dragging bits of wood, 
particles of resin, and stalks into their little kingdom; 
others, marching hurriedly forth, came to a rapid 
understanding by means of their antennas with their 
comrades who were carrying home objects of utility. 
Peter amused himself by blocking up the important 
highway with little obstacles, and, the spirit of child¬ 
hoodwakening in him, was delighted by their purposeful 
haste and by the readiness with which all the ants 
joined in the task of clearing the road. One little 
animal gave willing aid to the other, laying aside its 
load in order to help better, and taking it up again 
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as soon as the road was free. A green-frog checked 
itself in the act of leaping and watched with gold- 
rimmed eyes the swarming activity, but was soon 
reminded by a sharp bite that its presence was not 
wanted and saved itself by a leap. 

“ Inquisitiveness seems to be unwelcome every¬ 
where/' said the clear voice of a woman at this moment. 

Julia stood behind him. 

A wave of happiness rushed over him; he started 
up and raised his hat. 

“ Julia! " he cried; then his face once more was 
drawn with pain. 

The girl looked at him significantly and handed him 
a paper; he recognised immediately Giovanelli’s letter, 
which he must have left lying on the road. 

He took it, and said in some confusion : “You 
have read it, Mademoiselle ? " 

" I suppose one may read what is lying on the road 
without an owner/' she smiled. “ The gentleman who 
wrote the letter seems to be an extremely learned 
botanist." 

“ I wish I hadn't written to him ! " returned Peter, 
gazing at her. " I should have spared myself pain." 

“ I don’t understand-" 

“ I know now that there’s someone in Vienna who 
stops at nothing to show his regard for you-" 

A swift flush passed over her face. “ I know no one 
in Vienna-" 

He pricked up his ears. “ Those flowers were not 
sent to you then, Mademoiselle Julia? " 

She turned her head aside and pursed her lips. 
" No ! " 

“ And where then do such splendid flowers come 
from? " 

Her face darkened. “ Herr Storck," she said, “ you 
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are far too curious. Is it not enough that I had to 
protect you from the smith's fury ? Do you know that 
you were in serious danger ? At the present time, no 
one would have much troubled himself if a man had 
killed a stranger in defence of his household. You 
know very little about the people here. It’s not advis¬ 
able to try to force oneself on their privacy." 

He caught her hand, raised it to his lips and pressed 
a kiss on the soft skin. 

“ I thank you for my life, Mademoiselle Julia," 
he said earnestly. “ Don't be angry with me. I 
merely wished to bring you the flowers you had lost." 

She withdrew her hand gently and her eyes softened. 
" I know, Herr Storck. But it was partly curiosity." 

“ I acknowledge it," he said frankly. " There's so 
much in you that is a riddle to me-! " 

A shadow passed again over her face. "Leave things 
alone that don't concern you. It will be better for 
yourself! " 

He was somewhat put out by the serious tone in 
which she spoke, which seemed even to suggest some 
kind of threat. She certainly knew a great deal about 
the things which mystified him, and the hunter had no 
doubt been right in associating her with the Fire- 
spirits. The dance beside the spring in the wood— 
was there not a mystery in that, and one quite in 
harmony with the conversation overheard by Feder- 
spiel? Yet was it not foolish not to tell her what was 
on his mind? He could certainly only win her con¬ 
fidence by complete candour, and where there was con¬ 
fidence there was also perhaps inclination. And so, 
obeying the impulse of the moment, he told her all he 
knew; only he kept to himself what he had seen and 
heard of the dance by the forest spring. 

She listened attentively and in silence, only once 
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moving her head when he spoke of the mysterious 
disappearance of his uncle, Martin Storck; otherwise 
no change in her beautifully regular face betrayed 
amazement or unpleasant surprise. They had sat down 
beside one another on the flowery slope, so close that 
he felt the warmth of her body. Her hands were 
folded on her lap, and her deep dark eyes looked far 
away into the Valley, which was filled with a golden 
haze. 

" I meet with riddles in every direction,” he said. 
“ You attract me, allure me ! I should have no blood 
in my veins if that were a matter of indifference to me. 
The little wood-witch, the elfish child they call Sylvana; 
the strange old man whom people call the Rover-” 

For the first time she seemed moved; this at least 
was betrayed by the tone in which she interrupted him. 

“ What do you want from the old man ? ” 

‘' I want nothing from him,” he answered, surprised. 
” But it often seems to me as if he crossed my path 
intentionally, as if he wanted something from me, 
for good or ill. I rather think, for ill! ” 

She made a quick movement. “ I think you over¬ 
estimate your own importance, Herr Storck ! For him 
you are no more than a fly in the air, a leaf in the wind, 
a floating gossamer. The man of whom you are speak¬ 
ing stands far above everything that moves people 
like us ! ” 

” You know him, then ? ” 

“ I know him, and I would not have you speak of 
him without reverence.” Her cheeks suddenly grew 
red and her eyes shone. 

" So-ho ! ” he laughed, somewhat annoyed. " It’s 
God the Father himself then who favours us occasion¬ 
ally with his presence ? ” 

Two upright furrows appeared on her clear brow, 
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and her voice trembled with anger. “ Young man, 
don't be blasphemous ! If we are to be friends you 
must give up that tone ! " 

He looked at her crestfallen, and his eyes fell before 
her gaze. “ I have offended you—I did not mean 
it-" 

For some time she made no answer, but tore a blade 
of grass into little pieces and bit her lips. 

" I'll never do it again!" he implored her like a boy. 
“ I did not know the old man was dear to you." 

She nodded, and her face softened again. 

“ I am always alone," he said in a low, complaining 
voice. " That may be the reason I trouble myself 
about things which really don’t concern me!" 

“ We are never alone," she said, looking again into 
the sunny distance. 

- Never-? " 

“ There are souls always round us, bad and good, 

souls of the departed-" The words escaped her 

lips like a breath. 

He thought of the single sheet which had been laid 
with the old book in his writing table. 

" The souls look about for a shelter." She suddenly 
shuddered. 

He looked at her, startled. “ But we ourselves have 
souls-" 

“ Another can dwell in the same house," she whis¬ 
pered remotely. “ One may lose its own house and be 
cast out." 

He caught her hand, once more startled. It was 
ice-cold. 

" As a fox creeps into the badger’s hole when the 
badger is away," so said the page of manuscript. 

“ Do you know a case like that ? " he questioned 
her, keeping his hand closed on hers. 
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A heartrending look smote him. Suddenly tears 
streamed down her cheeks. She freed her hand and 
stretched out her arm toward the sun, murmuring 
incomprehensible words. They sounded like a low, 
tremulous cry of lamentation. 

Without reflecting on his boldness, he put his arm 
round her shoulders and pressed her to him. She did 
not withdraw herself, but nestled within his arm like 
a child, and fixed on him her glimmering eyes. Then 
he kissed her red mouth. A shudder ran through her 
limbs, and as if in a dream she uttered words in a foreign 
language: 

“ Eau ti tegn char, eau sunt tien ! " 

It sounded like an ardent confession, and bliss beyond 
words flooded his heart. Again he would have kissed 
her, and he put his lips to her mouth, but she suddenly 
repelled him and sprang up, pale as death, her eyes 
flashing. 

“What have you dared? This may be your 
death-! ” 

He staggered to his feet, bewildered, overwhelmed. 
What did this mean ? 

She moved forward, covered her face with her hands 
and wept bitterly. 

Touched by her grief he stood beside her, not know¬ 
ing what to do. But she turned her face to him, dried 
her tears with a little handkerchief and said in a 
clear voice: 

“ This must never happen again ! Promise ! ” 

He bowed his head sadly. “ If you bid it! ” 

The sudden pain of his disenchantment seemed to 
choke him. She came towards him and held out her 
hand. 

" I will gladly be your friend," she said, very gently. 
“ But this must be forgotten absolutely, and everything 
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that we have said here. Your hand on that, Herr 
Storck ! " 

Without a word, he laid his hand in hers. 

" One thing more. Cease to search for what must 
remain hidden. Must, Herr Storck ! It would give 
me great pain should anything happen to you-” 

He looked at her. Was she playing with him ? 

" Mademoiselle ! " he said quietly. " I belong to a 
union of German comrades which does not permit 
cowards to remain in its membership. I am not afraid 
of these keepers of strange secrets who dwell in these 
mountains. Moreover, it is my solemn duty to look 
for my vanished uncle and to avenge him on those who 
are guilty of his death. For he is dead, certainly. 
Therefore I will not cease to look for the Fire-spirits 
of whom I spoke to you, not until I know how far they 
are innocent or guilty of the disappearance of a noble 
man ! " 

She turned pale as he spoke, and made an involuntary 
negative gesture. Her lips showed that she suffered. 

" I don't wish to torment you," he reassured her. 
“ I love you so, Julia," he burst out fervently. " Any¬ 
thing that gives you pain or uneasiness I will let alone. 
But my uncle—he haunts me in the night and reproaches 
me. I must avenge him, if he has fallen a victim to 
these unknown powers. You must understand that!" 

“ Perhaps I can help you a good deal! " she said 
quickly, as if taking a sudden resolution. “ If I find 
it is possible, I will come to you some day." 

“ Really, Julia ! " he cried, transported with joy. 

“ Until then," she continued steadily, " be patient! 
Do not attempt to bring about a meeting with me. 
Remember Fentor the smith and his outburst! I cannot 

explain everything—perhaps a day will come- 

Have patience, be chivalrous ! " 
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Was it not love which shone in her eyes ? The look 
went to his heart, and gave him pain as well as delight. 

" And now I must go—farewell! " she said suddenly. 

The noise of a cart was heard on the road. He bent 
over her hand and kissed it reverently. With light feet 
she fled down the path. 


XXXVI 

It was Homauss with his team of oxen. 

" Whoa! ” he shouted. The beasts bowed their 
powerful necks beneath the wooden yoke and came 
to a stand, gazing with their dull beautiful eyes, and 
with dribbling mouths. Pungent clouds of smoke 
came from the short stump of the peasant's pipe. 

" God be thanked, there's peace in the country 
again ! " he laughed contentedly. Peter walked along 
beside the creaking wagon, half-listening to what the 
other said. His soul was filled to overflowing with all 
that had just happened. Yes, Homauss was saying, 
it was all right now. The Archduke Johann was already 
on the march with a hundred thousand white-coats. 
Cuirassiers and Huzzars, to give the peasants a rest. 
Had Peter not heard ? But an answer was not required 
from Peter, for as they neared the village Homauss's 
wife met them, breathless from running, and called out 
to her husband that this time she was not going to let 
him go out again. Not for anything ! The Devil 
might fly away with that accursed Judge Senn of 
Pfunds, and the Sand innkeeper too! (She was 
nearly choked by her goitre.) Yes, he needn’t look so 
stupid, it was just as she said ! Senn had set the bells 
ringing again up and down the Valley, just when they 
were getting back to work, and was calling the forces to 
Innsbruck. It was time the fine gentlemen should do 
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something—she darted a bitter look at Peter—and 
find out for themselves what fighting was like. The 
peasants ought to remember who it was that fed on 
their sweat and blood! 

There was already a stir in the village. Scythes 
were being sharpened in the smithy, and a young lad 
was just dragging the heavy drum out of the chapel. 
Christian Lergetpohrer, with watery eyes, was staring 
at its stained skin. Women, with cries of abuse and 
lamentation, were pressing round Kloiber, who, with 
knapsack and musket, had arrived from the Valley 
and, alternately laughing and cursing, was holding 
high above his head his messenger’s staff which they 
were trying to tear from him. 

“ Why, God in Heaven ! ” he shouted, “ what fault 
is it of mine? Lefebvre is marching on Sprugg and 
Beaumont is advancing from the Schamitz. They are 
blazing away along the roads and hanging up the 
peasants whenever they find anyone with a gun or a 
club. They are forcing the women in the churchyards 
and hacking off hands and feet from the blessed images 
on the cross-roads. They are leaving their filth in 
the churches and throwing God’s body into the sinks. 
They took one man and tore out his bowels till they 
hung out of him, and he was left calling out for an hour 
with nothing inside him till he died. They are stripping 
our clergy and scourging them with stinging-nettles. 
They are burning down our houses and driving off our 
cattle; they are putting our lads against the wall to 
be shot, with father and mother standing by ! Do you 
mean to fold your arms and look on ? Are you Tyrolese 
or what are you ? ” 

“ We’ll go out again! ” screamed old Josele. 
“ There’s no choice ! ” 

A hawker had come up from the Valley and was 
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pushing through the crowd, gazing craftily about him, 
with tousled Jewish beard and hooked nose. Articles 
of value were in his box: St. Luke's letters, Passau 
charms which make their wearer bullet-proof, pills for 
toothache, jars of treacle, small bottles containing 
bright-coloured syrups. He looked searchingly about 
him, as if he had something on his mind besides selling 
his wares, and when he saw Peter he started and hobbled 
quickly towards him. His left leg was club-footed. 

“ Buy something from me, Herr Baron,” he smirked. 
“I'm not a baron ! ” said Peter, declining his offer. 
“Well, God be praised! the gentleman looks more 
like a count! Buy something from the poor Jew, sir, 
anything! ” 

Peter turned away, but the man would not be shaken 
off and followed him, tormenting him so much that 
at last he took up a little knife and threw the man a 
silver coin. 

But the Jew, quite unabashed, took the knife out 
of Peter's hand and gave instead a cheap hand-mirror 
wrapped up in blue paper. 

“ That will suit the gentleman better,” he whispered. 
“ That's a special mirror.” He lowered his voice : 

“ You'll have to take the glass out-” Next 

moment he had mingled with the crowd, and the 
mirror remained with Peter, who returned to his house. 

It was plain to him that the man had some purpose 
in pursuing him with this mirror. When he had taken 
the glass out of the pasteboard frame, a folded paper fell 
from it. Who could have chosen this method of sending 
him a message ? He read the bold, blotted writing : 

“ Herr Storck or Strock ! I did not take particular 
note of your name, but this is pretty near it! Set 
off at once to Vienna or Munich. It will be to 
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your advantage. An end is going to be made of 
this peasant rebellion, and what is going to happen 
will not be pretty. It would please me if you would 
care to stay with me for a while, and the beer here 
is damned good. I advise you in your own interest 
to get away at once before the Devil is out. Greet¬ 
ings from yours Sebastian von Pflederer, for the 
time being at Munich in the Sendlinger-Gasse 
No. 313, Third Floor/' 

The Bailiff, driven out of the country, had found 
this means of sending him a warning. Peter was 
touched as he remembered the bulldog face and 
good-humouredly noisy manner of the official, who, 
in memory of the hour they had spent together, had 
taken all this trouble to do him a kindness. A true 
German! 

Yes, it was painful to know that Germans were 
facing Germans in this quarrel over the poor mountain 
country. 

But next morning he went off to the shooting- 
range on the mountain side with Federspiel, and 
practised on the target with his uncle's musket. If 
the French were actually coming there was no time 

for further deliberation. The musket fired well- 

On the following day another letter was delivered 
to him, which at first, trembling with delight, he took 
for a communication from Julia; for a strange woman 
had brought it to Zeitlanghof in his absence. 

But the letter was not from Julia; it was a clumsily- 
expressed ill-spelt scrawl, yet it struck at his heart: 

" I send you those few lines hopeing you are well 
and have not forgoten me i had a bad time coming 
into a strange country with God’s help i will have 
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great joy in the child it will be called after its dear 
. father. 

" Notburga Lergetpohrer.” 

He looked for the messenger, but she had already 
gone into the Valley towards the Finstermimz Pass. . . 

XXXVII 

That evening beacon-fires blazed on the mountains. 
The country was again in distress. Next morning 
rain was falling, and Peter employed himself in cleaning 
up the beautiful musket, inlaid with gold decorations, 
and he found some fifty bullets in a leather pouch 
hanging on the wall; he thoroughly overhauled his 
weapon and screwed a new flint into the cock. Sparks 
leaped on the pan when he pulled the trigger. There 
was a good supply of powder in the horn, and beside 
the gun-case on the wall hung a well-ground dirk. 
He had everything ready for the French. 

Then he went off to Federspiel. 

The hunter was lying on his bed, as on the occasion 
of Peter's first visit to the hut, but not in order to 
rest, as the latter quickly perceived. Just as he 
entered, Anderl was taking a wet cloth from the basin 
of water beside the bed and laying it round Federspiel’s 
right ankle, which was terribly swollen; his face 
writhed with pain. 

“ What has happened? '' asked Peter. 

“ He nearly got me and he meant to I ” returned 
the hunter. “ I wanted to climb down to the Chamois' 
Garden from the Schellbock.—Anderl, you stupid 
fellow, have you been putting a holy penny into that 
water again! Well, if it pleases you it can do no 
harm!" 
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Peter shuddered at the thought of the awful abyss. 
“ You tried to climb down ! ” 

“ Give me that pipe, boy ! ” Federspiel ordered, and 
then as he held the flame over it continued : “ Why does 
that frighten you? Didn’t the old Rover get down 
there? And the chamois—how do the chamois reach 
it? And can’t I? I’ve climbed worse places than 
the wall of the Schellbock, and by all the devils and 
Fire-spirits I would have done it, if a stone hadn’t 
come down on me. A big bit hit me on the ankle, and 
I was in torture forcing myself to keep my grip. Yes, 
my friend ! ” he blew out a cloud of smoke excitedly, 
“ my fingers had to hold on like iron clamps and my 
sound foot was wedged in a crevice. It was intended 
for my skull, but I pressed close against the cliff under 
a clump of mountain-pine, and so the stone shot out 
over me and only grazed my foot.” 

“You say f intended '-” exclaimed Peter. 

“ Certainly intended ! ” the other laughed angrily. 
“ Someone let fly the stone—he must have been watch¬ 
ing me and followed me. I saw his shaggy bush of a 
skull above me, but too high up for me to recognize 
him. Stones kept rattling down, and with awful 
trouble I saved myself by holding on to a patch of 
grass, then I managed to get the gun off my neck into 
position and pulled the trigger at the hairy pate. 
It was only a snap-shot and I missed him by a 
finger’s breadth; the bullet struck the rock beside 
him and spattered his head, and I saw no more of 
him. No doubt he said to himself that Federspiel 
might pick him off the second time.—Boy, put on 
another rag and stop this burning, and push out a 
chair or that chopping-block for Herr Storck to sit 
on ! ” 

When Peter was seated, and had taken his pipe 
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with the green and rose tassels out of his pocket, the 
hunter continued: 

“For me it is settled that they have their nest 
down below there, where Anderl and I saw the Rover 
stealing about. It must be so, or else they wouldn't 
threaten the life of anyone who tries to get into it 
Devil take it, if I hadn't blazed away in such a hurry, 
the murderous beast would have rolled over the cliff 
with his skull shot to pieces ! Well, I saw no more of 
him! " 

“ But how did you manage to climb up again with 
that foot ? " The injured ankle was frightfully swollen 
and suffused with blood. 

Federspiel tried to answer, but was seized with such 
a suffocating fit of coughing that it was some time 
before he had sufficiently recovered to speak. 

“ You shouldn't smoke ! " said Peter, putting the 
pipe away. 

“ It will do me no harm now," smiled the suffering 
man, and continued : “ Take my word for it, I was 
never frightened by anything in my life, but at this 
moment a cold sweat breaks out on me when I think 
of how I got up out of that place. Crawling, climbing, 
slipping, drawing myself up with my hands, straining 
till the blood started out of my mouth and my nose— 
yet I reached the top ! And then there was still the 
path by which you and I went, and with a bad foot! 
My hat had fallen below and also my right shoe. The 
jackdaws soon found out how I was situated, and 
the ravens swooped close over me as if they mistook 
me for a shot chamois. I felt their red bills on the top 
of my head, they grew so bold. ‘ Down ! Down ! 
Food, here ! food ! ' they seemed to be croaking high 
above me. My life was worth nothing, but I held 
out till I reached the path. Yes, look here, Anderl! 
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I know what you’re thinking, but you are greatly 
mistaken, you little pious humbug! It was my 
muscles, my sinews, the will inside my skull, and not 
the scapular which you sewed into the breast of my 
coat when I wasn't looking! I had been out eight 
hours when I reached the hut; it was pitch dark when 
I climbed in by the window and tumbled on to the 
bed. I fainted off as if I were dead. However, the 
foot isn't gone, as Josele’s wife says—she pulled at it 
till I saw nothing but blackness before my eyes. No 
ointment, she said, but cold water all the time. And 
she knows more than the surgeons." 

He fetched a deep breath and continued : 

" I asked to be taken in at the pitch-gatherer’s 
hut, but the old tree-scratcher Blasi wouldn't admit 
me. He kept growling and whimpering like a fox 
at a mousehole, and told me to sit down on the bench 
outside. He would only rub my foot with spirit of 
arnica, but that did me so much good that I was able 
to go on. He spoke to someone inside the hut whom 
he called ' Father,’ and that was the Rover, I am sure 
of it. I managed with awful pain to get away. ‘ You 
must learn not to be inquisitive, friend hunter! ' he 
said through his teeth; * another time you mayn’t 
get off so easily ! ’ But I shouted out: 'You rascals, 
you'll have cause for joy when I pull myself together 
again. I’ll come and find you out at your tricks ! ’ 
He only laughed and muttered to himself : ‘ Then we'll 
have to get you out of the way !' And that was no jest. 
I saw it in his face. Oh, it did hurt me, the road home ! " 
He groaned and closed his eyes, but began again 
at once : “ What was it I told you, boy ? " 

" That I wasn’t to tell anything to a single soul." 

“ Whom specially not-? ’’ 

“ To—to-’’ 
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“ Out with it! " 

“ I was to say nothing to Father Archangelus," the 
lad answered, hesitating. 

“ Right! that's right! " He tried to move the 
injured foot but the pain was too great. 

“And who dropped the stones? ’’ inquired Peter. 
“The Rover?" 

“ The bald old man! No, it was someone with 
a shaggy pate, as I told you. The smith or the char¬ 
coal-burner or some other of the wood-devils. Who¬ 
ever it was, he was very high up, and I had to look 
against the light, that's how I missed him." 

“ Let us be glad it happened so," said Peter, drawing 
a deep breath. 

The hunter smiled grimly. “And now, from this 
time forth, I’ll give them no peace. Not till I have 
found out where these night-owls roost, and poked them 
out. A drink, boy ! " 

Anderl held the jug of water to the parched lips. 
“ And now I'd like to go to sleep! " He closed his eyes. 

Peter signed to the lad to go out with him, and told 
him he would find something to eat and drink at 
Zeitlanghof. 

“ Sir," the lad whispered, “ Father Archangelus 
says they are failing us again in South Tyrol, and the 
Bavarians are advancing to the Upper Inn Valley." 

“ Why do you tell me that, Anderl ? " 

“ Because I'd like to go out too," Anderl entreated. 
“ If Herr Storck would only speak to the Father ! " 

XXXVIII 

Peter went home thoughtfully through the rain. 
In the solitude of his study he was filled with an intense 
longing for Julia. His promise forbade him to seek 
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her out, so he could only wait, every word that she 
had spoken sounding continually in his ears like a 
sweet tune. If only he could have understood the 
strange foreign syllables, the passionate complaint 
which she had uttered in his arms! Everything that 
concerned her was obscure and covered by a veil, and 
he could only brood over the unforgettable scene by 
the spring in the wood, and the tones of her clear voice. 
With heavy heart he sat listening to the rain as it 
trickled along the gutters and streamed from the roof. 

Towards morning he thought he heard a peal of 
thunder. 

He started up, looking round him half-awake in 
the pale twilight. The thundering noise continued. 
It was a wild knocking and hammering at the door 
of the house. 

He leaped out of bed and put on a few clothes. 
For a moment it flashed through his mind with a 
sudden horror that it was the French. He opened the 
balcony window and stepped out shivering. A small 
group of figures whom he could not recognise was 
standing in front of the house and appeared to be 
taking counsel together. 

“ Who’s down there? ” he shouted. 

“ Open the door, sir/' a man called, whom he 
recognised as Voglsanger. “ There’s no time to lose. 
We must get the ‘ Death-organ ’ and the muskets out 
of the cellar. We have to get the guns down to the 
Valley ! ” 

Peter ran downstairs and opened the door. Hir- 
landa, in her nightdress, stood trembling at the door of 
her room. 

“ It’s nothing! ” he called to the old woman, who 
was letting drops of candle-grease fall about the 
passage. 
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Four or five men burst in. " Who are you? " said 
Peter, without making way for them. “ That is not 
the way to enter my house ! " 

“ Open the cellar ! " shouted a tall fellow, " we have 
no time for chattering and bargaining 1 " 

“ Don't shout at the gentleman, you bully! ” 
Voglsanger rebuked him. “ Folks are gone wild," he 
added. 

“Gentleman, eh?" muttered the reckless-looking 
fellow. " There’ll be no gentlemen soon in Tyrol i ” 
Peter stepped in front of the hook-nosed man and 
said sharply : “ If you can’t hold your rude mouth I 
will show you what a gentleman is ! ’’ 

The man looked at him, half-sheepishly, half- 
defiantly, but said nothing. 

Peter accompanied them down into the cellar. A 
damp stench came out of it, and the light burned 
faintly and nearly went out in the foul air. Old heavy 
linstock guns that fired balls the size of eggs lay on 
stacks of wood; they shone, having been greased care¬ 
fully. The twenty barrels of the “ Death-organ ” lay 
in two rows, one over the other, held in a firm frame. 
Thick leather pads were affixed to the butts of the 
arquebuses, as a protection against the recoil. A large 
iron-bound chest contained the bullets, so heavy that 
with their united efforts the men were hardly able to 
lift it. Peter took up one of the balls in his hand, felt 
a slight roughness on the surface, and made out by the 
flicker of the candle the letters printed on the lead with 
the mould : “ Drink Blood." 

They carried up the chests gasping, and found 
two more casks of powder, and greased packages of 
match-cord and sulphur-thread; all these they loaded 
carefully into the wagon waiting in front of the 
house. 
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“Where are you taking them? ” Peter asked very 
uneasily. 

“ Not so far—to Pontlatz Bridge,” answered 
Voglsanger. “It's our turn this time. They’re bring¬ 
ing up big forces, and want to call the tune of the dance. 
Whoever won't help us now will have the name to 
all eternity of a rogue and a Judas ! ” he added, with a 
significant look. 

“ A Judas isn't far off where there's a gentleman ! ” 
grinned the hook-nosed man. “ Nobody knows which 
is the worse, the gentry or the Bavarians.’’ 

“ Hold your filthy mouth ! ’’ Voglsanger turned on 
him. “ Herr Storck isn’t going to leave us in a fix Isn’t 
that right? ” he asked, holding out his hand to Peter. 

“ Quite right! ’’ said he, and shook hands. 

“ Well, I ask the gentleman’s pardon,” said the 
bully in a completely changed tone, and took off his 
hat. “ It was because they said down there that Herr 
Storck is for the Bavarians-” 

The heavily loaded wagon moved off creaking and 
clattering. The oxen snorted and strained forward. 
The birds were beginning to sing and a ruddy glow 
appeared through the mist in the east. 

The wind carried up from the Valley a clangorous 
noise. All the bells were calling. 

“ There's no one to help us now but ourselves! ” 
was the cry in Sankt Marein. “ The South Tyrolese 
can't get through, they are held up at Sterzing. Now, 
men, it’s for home and hearth, and anyone who won’t 
fight for himself, stick him like a pig! Remember 
wife and child, and don't allow it! ” 

A young woman with hair streaming behind her 
danced along the village street, knocking at all the 
windows and screaming in a piercing voice, “ If any 
man stays at home to-day, kill him like a dog ! ” 
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There was no need to rouse the people now. Their 
homes were threatened, and the wrath of the peasants 
rose to frenzy. Senn had no longer to drag about 
his weary feet. The women, in mortal terror of the 
invaders, preached with greater zeal than the Capuchins. 
They would go too, they cried; men were not needed 
to hurl down stones. 

Limping painfully between two sticks, Federspiel 
appeared, and was received with shouts of delight. 

“You have joined us at last! ’’ old Josele crowed, 
and slapped him on the shoulder with his bony hand 
so that the sick man winced. “ And Herr Storck 
too is a better man now ! Lads, you do my heart 
good! ” 

Federspiel's thin face worked with pain. “ I must 
get down there," he said, gnashing his teeth. “I’ll 
look out for a good spot. I mustn’t miss one 
shot! " 

“You are joining, then? " whispered Peter. “ And 
now, when you might have stopped at home quietly 
with that foot! " 

“ There are Frenchmen with them ! ’’ he hissed. 
“ I must have them ! " 

The drum began to beat. 

Peter hung the green strap of his musket over his 
shoulder, and let his bullet-bag and powder-horn 
dangle from his breast. For the first time since his 
arrival he took the road down to the Inn Valley. Was 
it to defend Zeitlanghof? Those around him were 
fighting for their religion, for the Emperor in Vienna, 
for their dilapidated barns and poor huts with roofs 
held down by stones, for their lean cattle and crab- 
apples. Why was he adventuring his young life in 
the fight ? 

A phrase came into his mind, which old Bartenstein 
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had once uttered : “A good Brother is always on the 
side of the weak.” “ According to that,” said Peter to 
himself, “ I can still be a good Wurzburg Franconian; 
that’s good enough for me!” 

They were met presently in their descent by some 
quick runners who called to them that Senn needed 
every man. They must hurry. “ To the rescue ! to 
the rescue ! This is our fight! ” 

XXXIX 

In a place where the Valley of the Inn narrowed, 
and steep rocks and slopes rose over the white road 
which ran by the turbulent stream, crossed here by the 
only bridge within a long distance, preparations were 
being made to receive the advancing enemy. Michael 
Senn, District Judge of Pfunds, had taken over the 
command. 

They worked with feverish haste. High above 
the swollen and foaming river, high above the road 
winding along between river and mountain, the stone 
batteries were raised, held by ropes to the trunks of 
the trees. The cords creaked with the strain upon 
them. Huge angular blocks hung over the steep 
treeless slope behind the almost prostrate trunks, 
and smaller stones, the size of head or fist, were filled 
into every crevice for the terrible avalanche. Youths 
stood ready with pails of water to tighten the hemp 
where it grew slack, and picked men, with keen-edged 
axes, waited quietly beside the ropes at the important 
points. 

The words passed from mouth to mouth : " They’re 
going to play 1 Thoughts are free.’ That means, 
' The enemy is coming.’ ” 

Close beside Peter, who was trying to help the 
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groaning Federspiel, Anderl's father climbed into his 
place. 

“ The dogs ! The hellish devils ! ” he gasped. “ I 
want no cover. I got a Passau charm from the Jew, 
lead can’t touch me! ” 

Sweating from their toil they sat about on the stony 
ground high up on the mountain. Directly below, the 
full width of the road could be seen, and beside it the 
grey river. They gazed down through the stone 
batteries; below them on a shelf of turf another battery 
had been so built that its deadly mass must fall into 
the middle of the road whenever the stays were cut. 
In a wide semi-circle, hidden behind stones and earth¬ 
works, the marksmen watched and waited, posted in 
tiers one above another. Opposite them, on the other 
side of the valley, musket-barrels and brass buckles 
flashed every now and then in the sun. A crimson 
religious banner, on which was displayed the Virgin 
with her Infant, lay behind Peter on the short grass; 
the men of Sankt Marein had brought it with them but 
were not allowed to raise it. When the heavy brocade 
should begin to fill and puff out in the wind, it would 
bring a message of consolation to those destined to 
pass forever into the presence of the Queen of Heaven. 

The hunter was in a fever and his cheeks were 
flushed. 

“You are too ill to fight! ” said Peter anxiously, 
bending over him as he breathed heavily. 

“ Ill, yes 1 ’’ said Federspiel, playing with the 
powder-horn on his breast. “ When I was a young 
student I spat blood, and the dog-soup my lodging- 
house keeper gave me did not cure the lung disease. 
I pitied the wretched dog that was killed on my account; 
for, you see, a dog isn’t a beast like others, it’s half 
human. . . . And then, getting up so suddenly this 
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morning, that did me harm, and besides, there’s my 
foot. . . . God, that boy is a boy, he was half crazy 
with delight when the Father let him come with me. 
I lose too much blood when I cough, that’s it, Hen* 
Storck. But my eyes are all right, and I can lay my 
finger to the trigger as well as anyone when I sight a 
Frenchman ’ ’ 

Peter looked at him sadly. He saw clearly that 
there was no long prospect of life for this young man, 
whom he had come to love in his loneliness. 

“ If I manage to get back, I should like to look 
out for a better little house for myself,” continued 
Federspiel. “ Not one like a tall poplar, all green 
branches outside and rotten and diseased within. 

But we don’t come into the world twice-” A 

spasm of coughing interrupted him. “ And this life 
has been too short-” 

He laid his head on his shrunken arms and appeared 
to fall asleep in the midst of the hum of voices, the 
hammering and shouting. 

Peter found himself thinking of Julia’s strange words 
about souls wandering without a dwelling-place, and 
at the same time he thought of Christian, whom he had 
not seen. 

Gradually the noise died down. All appeared 
to sink into serious reflection except for one or two 
of the women overhead who were laughing and teasing 
the men. Peter felt in the depths of his being the 
weight of what was impending, and thought how many 
of these hundreds of men awaiting battle would not 
see another day. He looked round him, and noticed 
rosaries in many hands. Manly and prepared for 
action, these religious men let the smooth beads fall 
clicking through their fingers, and their lips, moving in 
prayer, kissed reverently the little metal crosses at the 
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end of the string. Others busied themselves with 
their weapons, cleaning the hole in the pan with a 
brass needle or screwing at the flint of the cock with 
wrinkled-up eyes. Many who had been engaged for 
hours and hours in severe toil, lay like Federspiel 
on the hard ground in the heavy slumber of complete 
exhaustion. Here and there a peasant talked with his 
wife, squatting beside him, in a grave whisper. Others 
ate bacon and bread from their wallets, chewing slowly 
like all peasants. Overhead, on a projecting rock, 
stood the look-out man, all alertness and attention, 
watching the valley below. 

A couple of active fellows had insisted on keeping 
watch down on the road beside the chapel. They 
were practised messengers and runners, whom it 
did not suit to remain high up on the mountain. 

A low sad song rose over the place where Peter 
lay. He looked up. Two rather young men, in a 
remarkable dark costume which he had not seen 
before, were singing in an undertone a mournful 
song: 


“ Look yonder, above at the heavenly gate, 

A poor soul stands and full sadly doth wait. 

“ Poor soul of mine, poor soul of mine, come now to me. 
And white as the snow thy raiment shall be. 

" White and pure and fair as the snow. 

And we into Heaven together shall go ! ” 

But from the spot where two heavy muskets pointed 
their round black muzzles out of a hollow in the 
rock, a sharp commanding voice ordered silence, 
and cut short the slow singing as if with a knife. 

At this solemn moment, Peter perceived with emotion 
the untroubled calm of nature. Butterflies, almost 
transparently white and delicate, fluttered past him 
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with red eyes on their wings, and lighted on the dark 
sweet-smelling flowers. Grasshoppers, crimson under 
the wing, took their short flight with a rattling sound. 
A tiny white cloud floated over the blue sky in the 
bright sunlight; a hawk wheeled upward in wide 
circles, as if its object were to command a view of the 
crowds below. A thin blue column of smoke rose 
from a cooking-fire, spread into a veil in the breeze 
and vanished. A nuthatch danced up and down 
the bole of a pine tree playing hide-and-seek, tapping 
when it was out of sight and protruding its little head 
to peer round. And while the birds chirped and the 
sun shone, amid the fresh green of the mountain grass 
and the smell of flowers, beneath the cloud and above 
the noise of the waters. Death waited. . . . 

He thought constantly of Julia. When marching 
off, he had gazed longingly at the little window of the 
smith's house. He had passed, and was looking back 
once more without hope when for a moment, alas ! 
for one brief moment only, her white hand had appeared 
between the curtains and waved to him. She dared 
not do more; it was enough, for now he knew that 
she was thinking of him. What was to happen further 
was a man’s affair. The balls no doubt would reach 
the place where he lay with the men of Sankt Marein, 
and if he were hit, there would be one who would 
weep for him. One only ? Repentance stirred within 
him as he thought of Notburga, waiting somewhere 
in a strange land for her trouble, a trouble for which 
he was responsible. Involuntarily he looked in the 
direction of the Swiss mountains; in an hour, perhaps, 
he would be dead and he had done nothing to help her. 
But was there not a box in his study full of gold coins ? 

Sun-maiden, beautiful Sun-maiden ! Why did they 
call Julia by that name ? 
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An excited murmur, running from mouth to mouth, 
roused him. " Pass it on ! ” said the man on the other 
side of the sleeping Federspiel, turning to him. " A 
message has arrived ! The Eisack is running red with 
blood. The French have met with a disaster at 
Sterzing. The Sand innkeeper wants all good men in 
Tyrol to know that a great victory has been won ! ” 

Peter passed on the news. Repressed jubilation 
and waving of hats, signals from one side of the Valley 
to the other, indicated a sudden exaltation. 

" Are you one of the gentlefolks? ” asked an old 
peasant. “ Looks as if you was ! ” 

“ I belong to Vienna / 1 Peter answered. 

"I thought as much! Can you shoot? A good 
gun’s no use unless somebody owns it. What do you 
say now, how far would you call it to the white stone 
beyond there? ” 

Peter measured the distance with a look. “ I 
should say about three hundred paces,” he answered. 

" You’ve hit it! ” the man grinned. " It’s just 
three hundred! ” 

At this moment, thin and clear, the sound of a 
fife rose in the air. The look-out man had seen the 
front of the enemy’s column. 

Peter glanced up at the projecting rock. 

The fifer was standing behind the look-out man, 
playing. Peter shivered as at the breath of a glacier. 
The man blowing the fife was the gruesome creature in 
the dark red, patched shooting-jacket, the peasant 
with the nose eaten away and the parchment lips. The 
eyes were deep sunken in the yellow skull, the stockings 
hung loose on the shrivelled legs, and the bony fingers 
moved along the yellow wood of the fife. 

The skeleton figure of Zeitlanghof! Peter saw it 
before him. 
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Did others see it ? Merry and clear, buoyant as a 
dance tune, a well-known folk-song was borne to him, 
so peaceful and happy that his heart leaped within 
him. It might have been a lonely shepherd delighting 
himself with his flute : 

f* Our thoughts are free ! 

Who can follow their flight ? 

They move as they list 
Like shades of the night; 

No man may stay them, 

No hunter slay them 
Though marksman he be: 

Our thoughts are free! ” 

The air concluded with an elaborate flourish, sweet 
as the twittering of birds. 


XL 


The enemy had come. 

A thousand heads were raised warily from the 
barricades; dark fiery eyes, eyes keen, light blue, 
tired and dim, were directed on the road. The men 
who had remained on the look-out behind the chapel 
ran off with long bounds. 

A Bavarian dragoon hurried after them on a piebald 
nag. His broad sabre shone like a blue flame, which 
went out and then flashed again. The rider stopped 
short, puzzled, on the now quite deserted road; his 
big horse neighed, turned, and trotted slowly back. 
White flakes of froth blew off from the bright bit. 
A hundred muskets were aimed at him sportively. 

" Don’t fire, men ! For God's sake wait! Until 
they’re in the hole! ” The whisper ran along the 
lines. 

" I could have lifted him off his nag,” said Anderl’s 
father, laying aside his heavy musket. 
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Federspiel had wakened up, and his eyes flashed 
as he looked after the rider. 

" Was that a Frenchman ? ” 

“A Bavarian-” Peter reassured him; his own 

heart was in his throat. 

" So once again our German brothers are in front 
and the French behind ! ” sighed the hunter. “ Well, 
I suppose I can’t alter it! ” 

A rumbling, ringing, clattering. Trumpets, extra¬ 
ordinarily loud in the narrow valley, struck up a march, 
and there was a roll of drums. Germans, carried away 
by the triumphant sound, tramped to the French march, 
llie Tyrolese musketeers also rejoiced in the gallant 
air. It sounded for them too. 

The horses of the White Dragoons curveted and 
seemed to move their fine heads, full of fire and spirit, 
in time to the music. The brass trumpets, the laces 
and buttons, the swords and bridles, flashed golden 
sparks. An endless line poured along the road, blue, 
white, red and dark, glittering with silver, gold and 
copper. 

“ The blue and black men, with the red cockade 

on the shako, they’re the French-” said Anderl’s 

father. He had already served with Teimer and also 
had been in the South. 

It was only a small detachment of French Engineers 
belonging to the Deroy Division, which had been 
assigned to the Tenth Bavarian Regiment of Junkers 
and to the squadron of Dragoons. Fresh and confident, 
on the alert for good quarters and for women, they 
marched along in the white dust. Burscheid the 
Colonel swayed proudly in his saddle, and beside him 
rode the bilious-looking Lieutenant-Colonel Basserot. 
A deserter from the Gunter Battalion knew them and 
told their names. 
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“ Don’t fire ! Not yet-” 

Part of the troops had already passed the bridge. 
There was a thudding of hoofs on the road. 

Tui-i-i—tui-i-i! Far up on the mountain-side there 
were two shots. 

One of the Dragoons, riding on in front over the 
bridge, with a wild movement tore the helmet from his 
head, reeled as if drunk, and fell head foremost out of 
his saddle. His comrades caught the reins of his 
snorting, riderless horse and rode back. 

The dead man, in his white coat, lay in the middle 
of the dusty planks, his eyes wide open and staring 
at the sky, beneath which swallows were darting. His 
doublet showed a brilliant red, his arms were stretched 
out. The march stopped, there were shouts and 
curses, and every eye looked up to the spot on the 
mountain where two small grey clouds were rising. 

But now little clouds broke out all over it. An 
irregular crackling of shots began. A huge Bavarian 
rolled over like a hare, another sank with a smashed 
knee. Several others fell . . . Men stooped and saw 
their own blood flowing. . . . 

Trumpets blared. “ Halt! Ha-alt! ” Burscheid 
pulled up, and Basserot, with his white-gloved hand, 
patted the trembling hind-quarters of his steed and 
drew it back red with blood. 

" Ho ! Ho ! Ha ! ” Broken shouts of command 
rang forth. Officers yelled, and dashing out from 
the ranks rained blows with the flat of the sword. 
The discharge of shots reverberated with a crackling 
noise like thunder. Grey piles of balls could be 
seen on the slopes, and here and there a man darted 
out from cover and with upraised arm loaded. 

With the uproar was mingled a clanging, booming 
noise. It was the church bells ringing the alarm, and 
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calling on those who were still on the way to hasten 
to the death-struggle. 

" It's our turn now, it’s our turn now ! ” 

Suddenly all eyes were directed to one object. 
A man, a Tyrolese, had crawled forward to the bridge, 
a fagot of blazing pine-sticks in his grasp. A small 
flame shot up, but the wood of the bridge was wet and 
rotten. . . . Some soldiers ran forward and threw 
themselves on the dare-devil, who shouted, foamed at 
the mouth and kicked. They got cords round his 
throat and about his arms and legs, and dragged him 
off into the middle of the column, cutting at him and 
trampling on the sinews of his knees. . . . 

And now the Bavarians were advancing in extended 
formation to climb the slope, bayonets fixed and drums 
beating. Here and there a man slipped back, catching 
with his hands at shrub, tree and grass, desisted, rolled 
over and lay still, covered with blood. A young 
lieutenant in red and blue uniform stood in the middle 
of the bridge, making disdainful signals to the peasants. 

A Frenchman ! 

With rapid hands Federspiel raised the barrel of 
his gun and, rigid as stone, bent his finger on the 
trigger. 

The Frenchman leaped straight up, came down 
at the foot of the bridge-railing and fell over. He 
whirled for a moment in the eddies of the stream, 
disappeared, came to the surface again with spreading 
hair and epaulettes, and then sank. The river swallowed 
him, rolling him along over the sand and gravel. 

" The devil! ” cried Anderl's father to Peter. “ That 
was a clean shot! " 

But on the opposite side of the valley, which none 
of the defenders was able to reach with his weapon, 
the Bavarians were advancing, blue spots on the 
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mountain side. Closing their ranks they fought their 
way up. Many peasants were seen leaping up in the 
air, sheltering behind trees, firing. The shots flashed a 
bright red on the dark background. Many were hit 
in the act of reversing their muskets after firing, 
collapsed, rolled back for a short distance, until the 
bayonet pinned them to the ground writhing. 

Pale with horror, the men of Sankt Marein looked 
on with clenched fists, unable to help. Bullets chirped 
amongst them occasionally, throwing up the dust. 

But from the thickets overhead came a sudden 
jubilant noise of fifes and shouting: reinforcements 
from the hamlets and villages. The intensity of the 
firing on the opposite side was redoubled, and the 
Bavarians closed up and made another rush forward. 

All at once the peasants divided, wheeling left and 
right. The blue soldiers shouted and pressed on up 
the mountain. 

Hell opened in front of them. 

Streams of fire in two close rows one above the 
other issued in rapid succession, followed by heavy 
reports. A frightful lane was cleared through the midst 
of the infantry, legs in white trousers whirled in the 
air, shrieks of agony rang out, bellowing. . . . 

" The Death-organ is playing on them—right well 
it plays ! " shouted the men overhead, throwing up 
their wide hats in a transport of joy. The peasants* 
fire grew heavy. 

Panic and flight! The soldiers raged down the 
slope which they had climbed with so much difficulty, 
stumbling over the roots of trees and stones, and the 
distorted limbs of the dead. Many of them were left, 
with legs shot away or wounds in the stomach and 
abdomen. The butt ends of muskets knocked against 
skulls, smashing them like glass. 
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XLI 

The main body of the troops under Burscheid 
returned in the twilight to their old quarters, and 
encamped among the ruined houses of the peasants. 
They could advance no further. Fists were shaken 
in the direction of the fatal and unassailable slopes. 

A yellow light was seen in the sky as the darkness 
deepened, and showers of sparks flew upwards. From 
overhead came sounds of lamentation. 

" Prutz is on fire! Murderers! They've set fire 
to Prutz ! ” 

Gradually it grew dark. The cracking and whistling 
of bullets died away. A single bell continued to swing, 
reverberating mournfully. 

The wounded—they could be heard now. 

" Water ! water ! For Jesus’ sake ! Mother ! ” 

Peter had fired one shot only. He had distinctly 
seen the man at whom he had aimed falling from the 
limber of the gun, and the heavy wheel crushing the 
body, which moved convulsively. He continued to 
hold in his hand the empty weapon. 

Someone overhead was quarrelling with the smith. 

“ What are you standing there for, with your big 
musket ? ” 

Fentor's harsh voice growled in answer: “ Leave 

me alone, filth ! Are you the Commandant ? ” 

“ What’s that you called me? Do you want a look 
at my dagger ? ” 

“ Ah, this is better ! We’re finding out our own 
people in the dark again ! " cried Voglsanger, climbing 
up. Then all was quiet overhead. 

What was the matter with Anderl’s father? He 
was sitting in a strange attitude, his hand to his breast. 
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He could be seen by the glimmer of the lantern, shaded 
on three sides, which old Josele was holding in a 
trembling hand. 

" Jesus ! all the blood ! " somebody cried. 

Anderl’s father gazed slowly round. " The 

Father-" he was beginning to say; and as if by 

magic the red-bearded Capuchin appeared on the spot, 
drew forth a box-wood cross and held it up before the 
dying man's face. 

" Say a prayer before your soul goes out through 
the bullet-hole ! " said he. 

" Is it—is it all true about the Kingdom of Heaven ? " 
gasped the mortally-wounded man, the breath whistling 
in his chest. " If only it's true. Father-" 

" Dost doubt ? Turn away your ear from the wicked 
Fiend! Honourably and duly you have won the 
Heavenly reward. The Heavenly gates of pearl and 
precious stones will open unto you, and the Lord Jesus 
Himself will lead you in where all the brave men of 
Tyrol are waiting for their fellow-countrymen. Do 
not fear, poor man, you have been faithful! Say a 
prayer, won't you ? Our Father-" 

“ Our Father-" sighed the peasant. A smile 

played over his tired face; his head fell sideways. 

"Now he is on the road to Paradise," said the 
Capuchin. "As a believing Catholic Christian he 
has gone before the Lord. For God, Emperor and 
Fatherland. Hats off, folks ! " 

They murmured the Paternoster. 

And then Voglsanger came up with a large wooden 
vessel. " Have a drink, men ! " he muttered. " It's 
brandy with tobacco in it—that puts a good rage into 
you. And we'll need to have a rage in us to-morrow 
morning early, not to get soft when we are settling 
accounts! " 
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But no poison was needed in the drink. Some¬ 
thing happened which drove the peasants wild with 
wrath. 

A terrible shout of pain reached their ears from 
below. In a hoarse voice a man was wailing, en¬ 
treating, shrieking, weeping—again there was an 
awful shriek, long-drawn-out like the howling of a 
dog. “ Not burning ! . . . You are Christian people 
. . . Not burning! . . . Jesus ! ” 

“ They're torturing the man they took on the bridge. 
He’s from the inn at Pfunds, Falschlunger Simon.— 
Holy God ! ” 

Peter closed his ears so as not to hear the awful 
cries of the unfortunate man; they were burning his 
eyes out with red-hot ramrods and flaying his hands 
with knives. The shrieks continued long into the 
night. 

The peasants sat in silence. 

“ To-morrow the Inn must be so red that they will 
see it in Sprugg,” someone said through his clenched 
teeth. “ To-morrow is pay-day.” 

The night was clear, and the stars shone above the 
mountains and the Valley. Down on the road the 
exhausted soldiers huddled together, white with dust 
and hungry, and many of them wounded, muttering 
curses at the stupidity of their commander, who had led 
them into this trap. The numerous small fires on 
the heights around revealed to them their situation. 
They took off their leather boots, cooled their sore feet 
in the dust of the road and loosened their stiff collars. 
There was hardly room for their necessities. Loaves 
of bread were passed from hand to hand, there was 
nothing else to eat. Impatiently they looked forward 
to daylight, when they would force a way out in the 
early dawn. 
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Peter too was waiting for day; perhaps the last 
morning his eyes would see. A song came into his mind 
which he had often sung in Wurzburg, as he sat dream¬ 
ing and drinking among his companions : 

*' When the horrors of death are nigh me, 

And near is corruption’s night, 

Should a comrade then be by me. 

Then, brothers, death is light; 

And my last thoughts, before they fade, 

Will bless the union our hearts have made! ” 

Was it appointed that he should die in this place? 
Gradually weariness overpowered him. 

He slept, until he started up in wild haste, roused by 
the first uproar of the fighting. The earliest flush of day 
touched the mountain summits. The white cloaks of 
the soldiers gleamed. Shots were being fired from every 
direction; all was in readiness for battle. Federspiel, 
his teeth chattering, sat beside him shivering and 
coughing. The din of battle grew louder in the direction 
of Landeck, and Peter learned from the talk of the 
peasants that in the grey dusk of morning Burscheid 
had attempted to march off with his main force, and 
had encountered the barricades raised during the night: 
once more he was brought to a stand on the narrow 
road, with his guns, wagons, and columns of horse and 
foot, unable to move. 


XLII 

Wait ! was the word passed to the peasants; allow 
time, and meanwhile waste no shot. The order came 
from Senn, who was posted somewhere on the heights 
and watched everything. The enemy must first break 
his head against the barricade, and would then have 
to turn back, when the business could be finished. 

" How are you, Herr Federspiel ? ” asked Peter, with 
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a half-glance at Anderl’s father, who lay at a little 
distance content and peaceful. 

“ Not so well as he is ! " said the hunter, smiling. 
" However, what is not yet may happen still! If the 
South Tyrolese get through, you will no doubt receive 
an answer from Giovanelli about the flowers/' he 
continued. 

This reminded Peter that he had completely forgotten 
to show Federspiel the botanist’s letter. He pulled 
out his pocket-book, but searched in vain : the letter 
was not there, and no doubt was lying under the large 
crystal on his writing-table. As he searched, however, 
he found something : the note which he had discovered 
in the window of the inn on that first morning, and had 
thrust into his pocket. 

" I did receive a letter, and if we reach home safe 
and sound I will show you what Giovanelli said. But 
here is something else, something I found outside my 
window the morning after I arrived. Strange that I 
never spoke of it to you ! " 

He handed the paper to Federspiel. 

The latter listened for a moment in the direction 
of the firing, then glanced at the slip of paper and read 
it several times. 

“ A warning," he said, “ a warning from the Fire- 
spirits. Pity I only hear of it now." 

" It's Romansch," Federspiel nodded. “ Old 
Romansch, too, which is still spoken in a few places in 
the Engadine, and was spoken here once. I know some¬ 
thing of the dialect." 

"You can tell what it means, then ? " 

“ Now I have it! " exclaimed Federspiel, bringing 
down the back of his hand on the paper. " And it 
explains that avalanche of stones on the Schellbock that 
nearly took me along with it. They're more honour- 
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able than I thought, the Fire-spirits, and they sent you 
a warning immediately after your arrival! ” 

" But do say what it means ! ” cried Peter, exasper¬ 
ated. 

“ It means : * He who enters on forbidden paths 
forfeits his life '—no more and no less. And you have 
been carrying that about with you for months ! ” 
Heavy firing broke out all round them. The road 
below was filled all at once with a retreating flood of 
soldiers, cavalry-men—hardly able to restrain their 
crazy horses—wagons, and guns. Into the midst of 
this shouting, jostling, confused crowd the enraged 
peasants were shooting mercilessly. 

A high, clear voice, heard above the crackling 
of shots, and so penetrating that it seemed more than 
human, came from the heights overhead : “ In the 
name of the Holy Trinity—let go ! ” 

Immediately there was a gleam of axes among the 
Sankt Marein men, and the straining ropes, instanta¬ 
neously severed, sprang back with a snap. With a 
frightful crash and amid clouds of dust, tree-trunks, 
masses of earth, rocks and rubble were precipitated, 
struck the ground, rebounded, and broke with awful 
violence in the midst of the struggling throng of men, 
crushing them down. A single cry, composed of a 
thousand voices, rose up, and dark clouds of dust 
enveloped everything. 

The downfall! 

The snapping and whistling of bullets grew more 
violent, the big muskets bellowed, and with a noise 
like thunder the “ Death-organ ” drove its heavy 
discharges across the bed of the valley. The twenty 
bores of the murderous “ Organ ” vibrated, ploughing 
gaps through the foot-soldiers, who shot wildly in 
every direction, and among the maimed horses, who 
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plunged madly, uttering cries more terrible than the 
shrieks of the men. 

The bubbling currents of the Inn were filled with 
men in blue and white uniforms, turning over as they 
drowned, raising their arms in the attempt to save 
themselves, or their heads to breathe : bullets promptly 
immersed them in the turbid water. A horse’s leg, 
with white fetlock, writhed convulsively as the animal 
tried to extricate itself from a heap of stones. The feet 
of a man, moving slightly, stuck out from under a large 
fragment of rock, and a soldier shouted as he tugged at 
them. Blood ran from shrieking and cursing mouths, 
hands were pressed to crushed eyeballs. Others, 
desperate and defenceless, clambered up the slope, ran 
hither and thither, or stood up to their knees in the 
rushing water, gazing round them with a witless look; 
balls passed through their bodies, smashed their bones, 
knocked them over. Peter noticed how Federspiel 
was shooting, reloading and firing again, without inter¬ 
mission ; and he himself, caught by the fever, without 
taking aim, fired several shots into the midst of the 
frenzied soldiers. There was no longer a Frenchman to 
be seen. 

In the midst of the death-struggle on the road a 
Bavarian officer sat calm and brave on his brown horse, 
expostulating with his men. It could be seen that he 
was having some success in rallying round him a few 
resolute men, and compelling them to form into ranks. 
His brave horse stood on three legs, and the fetlock of 
the right forefoot was raised, and dripping with blood. 

" Shoot! ” said a hollow voice close to Peter, who 
had just reloaded. He started, his musket already in 
position. Against his will his finger moved and touched 
the trigger. 

The officer fell forward with his face on the horse's 
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neck, then tried to rise. His hand moved in the air. 
He slipped slowly from the saddle and fell to the ground. 

Peter stared downwards motionless. The man tried 
once more to raise himself, supported himself on his 
hand and looked round; then he collapsed and lay 
quite still, the strap of his helmet round his defiant chin. 

Peter heard a repulsive laugh and looked round, 
beside himself with rage. But there was no one 
behind him. 

“ It's hard-” said Federspiel, gnashing his teeth 

and nodding at Peter. “ I can't any longer-! ” he 

cried suddenly, and dashed his gun to the ground. Then 
he covered his face with his hands and wept. 

“ Germans-” Peter heard him say. 

“ They’re giving themselves up already ! They’ve 
had enough ! ” was the cry on all sides. “ Seize them, 
lads ! Down, everyone ! " 

They tore downwards to the road, and Peter was 
borne along in the wild rush. 

He found himself one of a crowd surrounding 
Basserot, whom they were pulling from his horse. 

“ Where is your Commandant? I wish to speak to 

the Commandant-” cried the grey-faced Lieutenant- 

Colonel, his voice sinking to a gasp in the shame of the 
moment. 

The men laughed, spat, shouted, threatened with 
their fists. “ We have no Commandant! Surrender, 
you rascal! ” 

There was no further resistance. Guns clattered 
to the ground; the straps holding the side-arms were 
flung from the shoulders; the startled team of a gun- 
carriage dashed over the bank of the stream into the 
shallow water at the edge. Some of the peasants 
dragged up the horses, leaving behind one which had its 
legs broken, and a youth, taking a pistol from a 
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cavalry-man, held it to the animal's ear, fired, and the 
head sank over behind the smoke. They were dragging 
the dead by the arms and legs into their watery grave, 
when someone shouted that Major Biillingen's battalion 
had got away : they must go after it. It was Senn’s 
voice. 

44 Let him blather! " said one of the peasants. 
44 It's time for us to get home. If they want to find 
us again we're always there ! " 

Several hundred prisoners were lounging about, 
looking stupid and ill-at-ease, but the peasants, furious 
as they had been, did nothing to them. The old 
good-humour had returned with the joy of victory. 
The fight was over ! The Bavarians here could do 
nothing now to anyone. 

44 Do you want something to eat ? Have you got a 
thirst ? " Every face wore a broad smile of delight 
at the turn things had taken. One of the prisoners 
remarked that it was the French who had flayed to 
death the Pfunds man : the Bavarians would have had 
nothing to do with it. 

44 That's a good thing for you ! " shouted Voglsanger. 
44 We might have done the same to you ! " 

Peter turned to one of the soldiers with a sudden 
feeling of anxiety. 44 Was there a Lieutenant Bar ten- 
stein with you? " The Bavarian, a sub-officer, shook 
his head. 

44 There's no officer called Bartenstein in the ioth 
Regiment." 

Peter gave a sigh of relief. At this moment he was 
addressed by Zangerl. 

44 So you were in it ? That was fine of you ! " 

44 1 shouldn't care for another experience of it-" 

Peter shuddered. He had just trodden on a dead man's 
hand. 
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Zangerl smiled sadly. “ You are right, it is terrible. 
This road is slippery with men's blood. Good Heavens ! 
why should great countries send out armies to conquer, 
as they call it, little countries that have done them no 
harm? Will the world never be wide enough for a 
people to be able to say : ' I will belong to this or 
that nationality,' without the risk of being assailed on 
that account by huge forces? " 

“ Zangerl! Where are we to bring the prisoners ? 
Senn is asking for you ! " cried someone, and Peter’s 
friendly acquaintance went off hurriedly. 

Peter slung his gun over his shoulder and walked 
slowly up the mountain along the bed of a stream. 
When he reached Federspiel, the latter pointed to 
Anderl sitting in prayer beside his father's body, big 
tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“ We shall have to leave him there for the time 
being,” said the hunter. “ He doesn't hear a word one 
says to him, poor boy. ... If you don’t mind giving 
me a little help, Herr Storck, I’ll see whether I can 
crawl as far as Sankt Marein.” 

There were other dead bodies lying about, and many 
weeping women. A clenched fist protruded from the 
earth which had been thrown over some corpse. 

“ Brave fellows! ” said Federspiel. ” Even in 
death they show their spirit. They’re Germans! 
That’s what I like—to show fight, even out of the 
grave ! ” 


XLIII 

Peter supported the hunter, whose foot pained him 
greatly and threatened to give way under him. It 
was a piece of good luck that Voglsanger was going the 
same road. 
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“ They’ll not come back ! ” said the peasant, waving 

his hand in the direction of the plains. “ Never-” 

Federspiel made a wry face. “ God grant you may 

be right, Voglsanger,” he said, “ but-” 

" Have you seen Christian Lergetpohrer anywhere ? ” 
interrupted Peter, afraid that Federspiel might incense 
the other with his gloomy prophecies. “ He was not 
with the Sankt Marein men.” 

Voglsanger shook his head. “ He’ll never be with us 
again,” he said. " Christian has trouble inside him 
though he looks well enough. The Capuchin Father 
was at his house, but Christian won’t allow anyone in. 
Nothing can be done for him, for when the Reverend 

Father says he'll exorcise the spirit-” 

" What’s that you’re saying ? ” The hunter came to 
a stand and leaned on his sticks. 

” Everyone knows it,” returned Voglsanger seriously. 
“ Christian’s troubled every hour of the day by a little 

spirit, a dead boy, who has him in his power-” 

" How can you believe such stuff? ” said Federspiel, 
growing excited. “ There aren’t spirits. He’s ill in 
his mind, that’s all! ” 

The peasant stood still and gazed at him from under 
his bushy eyebrows. 

” Well, that's clever ! Is that what you’ve learned 
in your studies, that there aren’t spirits? Please tell 
me then, where does the immortal soul go when the 
body dies and rots ? ” 

" To God-” Peter answered. 

” That might be ! But if God doesn't want the soul ? 
Did you hear the song the men from Finstermimz sang 
yesterday, about the soul standing in front of the gates 
of Heaven ? Look at Sepp of Kranewitten, now—it's 
known for certain about him that he threw his own 
brother over the Red Wall in a quarrel about a chamois, 
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and now he’s lying down yonder himself with a hole 
above his right ear—do you believe, sir, that a man 
like that goes in and out by the gate of Heaven? I 
think, if a man has been like Sepp, it’s down again with 
him, and he must go through everything again till he’s 
good, so good that his soul grows like a white dove. 
And it’ll be the same with that drummer-lad : he can’t 
enter into God's kingdom, and so the man that shot 
him dead has to listen to him weeping and moaning 
for the life that he might have wiped out his sins in, 
if he hadn't come to his end, as God willed it! ” 

“ Well, I hope I’ll have a new foot when I come back, 

and another pair of bellows in my chest-” said the 

hunter grimly. He sat down on the grassy slope, on 
which the lizards were rustling. * * Stuff and nonsense! ” 
“I’m not clever at putting it into words,” said 
Voglsanger seriously. “ But as sure as I sit here, I’ve 
seen a damned soul going out of a nun down there in the 
Valley, and not so long ago ! ” 

Peter remembered the possessed nun. The horrible 
scene was still before his eyes, the woman turning and 
writhing as the spirit was exorcised. 

“It was the soul of a man who had done wicked 
things hundreds and hundreds of years before that, and 
once when the Sister had had sinful wishes, it got into 
her. I was there on Sunday in Mid-Lent when the soul 
spoke out of her in a deep voice, and said it would leave 
her at twelve o’clock at mid-day. The Father adjured 
it again to declare in what shape it would leave, and it 
said it would go out of the Sister’s mouth in the shape 
of three little balls. And at twelve o’clock, while she 
was shouting and howling, three little round white 
balls came out of the spittle in her mouth, and were 
taken up in a cloth and burned. And ever since she 
Jias had relief and to-day is well and strong. And if 
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Christian would allow the Father to go near him, it's 
he would cure him, I think ! ” 

“Oh, you crack-brained ass—I was nearly saying I ” 
laughed the hunter. “ And what was it called, then, 
the spirit that came out of spittle? ” 

“ Things like that are not to be mocked at,” replied 
the peasant. 

“ Well, rather than listen to such silly talk, I’ll 
walk on, whatever torment it gives me,” said Feder- 
spiel irritably, and he stood up with a groan. “ How 
anyone can be so stupid-’’ 

“ There are many that are called stupid who can 
see more in the dark than some can in the daylight 
who are called clever,” said Voglsanger. “ And what’ll 
be the end of Christian, if they don’t let the Father 
come near him, you'll see for yourself, and the gentle¬ 
man here too ! The little lad is drawing him away. 
I’m telling you ! ” 

In silence and ill-humour they walked on. At the 
last and steepest part of the road they had to support 
Federspiel on both sides. The sweat ran down his 
face with pain and exhaustion. 

There was no one in the village. A few starved 
hens were looking for food, forsaken cows lowed mourn¬ 
fully, and in the meadows the grass stood high, 
untouched by the scythe. 

Voglsanger and Peter brought the hunter, limping 
painfully, to his hut. Somebody disappeared through 
the door, and was standing inside, a little embar¬ 
rassed, as they entered. 

“You little witch! ” cried Voglsanger, making the 
sign of the cross in front of Sylvana, who looked at 
him uneasily with a timid smile. “ Must I burn 
your skin with holy water? ” He put his fingers 
quickly into the little earthenware trough at the 
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door-post and drew them back quite dry. " Nothing 
there-! ” 

“ Leave the wench alone, Voglsanger,” laughed the 
hunter. ‘"It’s decent of you to come and help me, 
you little frog ! Go and fetch me some water to clean 
the powder off my hands, and bring in wood, you little 
coal-woman ! ” 

Voglsanger plucked Peter's sleeve and they went 
out. "Now I know the hunter has dealings with the 
Devil/’ he said when they were outside. “ The witch 
is at home in his house ! ” 

XLIV 

A cheerless and untidy room awaited him in 
Zeitlanghof, and when he had taken some food from 
the pan set on the slovenly table, the young man 
became a prey to gloomy reflections. He almost 
regretted that in order to be alone he had sent off the 
garrulous and inquisitive old woman to the kitchen. 
All the incidents of the terrible fight came back to 
him with intense vividness. He could hardly endure 
the remembrance of the cavalry officer whom he had 
killed, and over and over again saw the unfortunate 
man falling from his horse. He heard again the cries 
for help, the piteous entreaties for quarter, of the 
soldiers, who spoke in the dialect of this country. 
They had found little mercy, hundreds of them had 
been shot, slaughtered, crushed, drowned. The shrieks 
of the man under torture in the dark night, his moaning 
and sobbing, shrilled in his ears again, mingled with 
the song, " Our Thoughts are Free ! ” Trivial things 
that he had noticed in the midst of the horrors recurred 
to his memory : the butterfly which had settled on 
the blood-besprinkled grass and pushed its proboscis 
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into the red drops; the lad who had trodden on the 
body of a Bavarian and shook with laughter, the evil 
sound of which he heard again. God ! what had the 
cavalry officer done to him, or the gunner, or the poor 
devils into whose curled-up bodies he had discharged 
his musket. He forced himself to think of the awful 
doings reported from Schwaz : perhaps one might 
regard oneself as an instrument of the vengeance of 
God. . . . 

How completely his life had changed within a few 
months ! What had become of his buoyant spirits, 
his joy in mere living? Was his hair not turning 
grey in the heyday of his youth ? A senseless, hopeless 
love had taken possession of his heart, and he had 
been caught into a wild whirl of eerie happenings. 

He had murdered; and he now understood Christian 
Lergetpohrer, and knew how that poor soul felt; the 
sufferings of the good-natured creature were revealed 
to him. And he must now call upon his own strength 
to resist the face of the dead who had fallen at his 
hand because someone had bidden it. And one out¬ 
side there, on the wall of this dark, dreary house, 
was sounding on his fife the measure to which every¬ 
one must step. Everyone. There was none who 
would not have to join in that dance. . . . 

When he woke out of his melancholy reverie it was 
beginning to grow dark. He had often amused himself 
at this hour with Butz, and could still fancy that he 
felt the animal's cold nose thrusting itself inside his 
hand. Alas ! even the dog had left him. 

The floor creaked. 

He almost cried out for happiness. It was a miracle : 
Julia stood before him. 

"I am so glad ! " she said softly, laying her small 
hand on his shoulder. “You have returned ! ” 
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He was about to spring up, but the girl's hand 
gently pressed him back into his chair. 

" I want you to stay where you are," she smiled, 
and took a seat on a carved chest at some distance 
from him. “ I came up and no one saw me; that is 
well! So you are here again ! " 

She raised her arm for a moment as though she were 
about to reach it out to him. But at once her beautiful 
brows contracted, and she looked earnestly into his 
face. 

" Why are you so sad? " she asked. 

“ Ah, yes, I am sad, Julia ! " he said, and his head 
sank. “ I have had terrible experiences. I have 
killed !—I shot a young officer, Julia ! ” 

“ I suppose it could not be avoided? " 

“ Yes, it could ! " he said shortly. 

“ My question was a thoughtless one ! " She shook 
her head slowly. “ Everything that happens must 
happen. It will pass, Herr Storck, you will forget! ” 
He rose and reached for the lamp. 

“ Oh, no ! " she begged. “ This twilight is pleasant. 
And I am so glad that you have come back." 

He took a step towards her and his heart began to 
beat more quickly. “ Are you playing with me, 
Julia? " he cried. <f Did you not know how hard it 
was for me to wait, how I longed for you ? And yet 

you allowed me to suffer-! " 

“ Well, I am here now ! " she answered gently. 

“ I have come to you as I promised-! " 

“ Julia ! " he cried, overcome by emotion, " be kind 
to me at this hour. Explain the riddles that surround 
you and that torture me. Who are you? What are 
you in search of, in this corner of the world and in 
this awful time of insurrection? Do you not under¬ 
stand how all that concerns you affects me too ? What 
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am I to think of your intimacy with these outlaws— 
that you, pure as you are, should make a companion 
of a wild thing of the woods like Sylvana, a little 
light-o’-love? Or of that half-savage smith or the 

queer little pitch-gatherer-? And the flowers— 

where did the flowers come from that you left on the 
road?” 

She rose, her face pale in the darkness. “You 
promised me-’’ 

“ I can't keep that promise ! ” he went on passion¬ 
ately. “ Understand : my old uncle has disappeared 
inexplicably, and his disappearance is somehow con¬ 
nected with these supposed mountain beings whom 
they call the Fire-spirits. And it is becoming clearer 
and clearer to me, Julia, that you know more about 
these Spirits and their strange doings than anyone 
else in Sankt Marein ! ” 

“ Perhaps they are riddles ! ” she said after a pause. 
“ But by all that I hold sacred I swear to you that 
they relate to things which you may regard with 
indifference. Believe that, Herr Storck ! And your 
uncle-” She stopped short. 

“ My uncle-? ” He caught her trembling hand. 

“ Speak, Julia, speak this moment! perhaps there 
will not be such a moment again ! ” 

“ I cannot, I cannot! ” she said, her hand still 
trembling in his. “ I must not speak. But think no 
more of the Fire-spirits, I beg of you ! they are harm¬ 
less, and none of them has done any injury to your 
uncle.” 

“Now I know that you are one of those who are 
hostile to me ! ” he said sadly. “ On the very first 
day I received a threat ! ” 

“ A warning-” 

“ Tell me then who sent it? ” he urged. 
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44 Someone who knew that you would enter on 

forbidden paths, like that hunter-” 

" Whom they nearly murdered! ” he interrupted 
bitterly. 

“ The blame was his.” She spoke in a low tone. 
" Why does he not leave people alone who are doing 
no harm? Why does he insist on knowing things 
which need not trouble him? ” 

” Well, I mean to know these things too, Julia ! ” 
" No, no—do not! I beg it of you earnestly ! ” 
Her eyes filled with tears. He caressed her hair 
softly. 

** Why are you concerned about me, Julia? ” 

A sob came from her lips, and with a sudden move¬ 
ment she laid her hand lightly on his face and touched 
his mouth with her lips. 

" Eau ti tegn char, eau sunt tien ! ” she breathed, 
in a scarcely audible whisper. 

But as quickly she shrank away, motioning him 
back with her hand : " I must go ! I must go at 
once! ” she faltered. “ We shall see one another 
again ! ” 

He held her firmly. 

"Not till I know what you said just now in some 
foreign speech—for the second time, Julia ! ” 

" It’s nothing—nothing ! ” she cried, turning away 
her face. " Let me go ! ” 

She freed herself from his arms and ran to the door. 
Like a shadow, silently, she had vanished. 

In spite of the disenchantment of her departure, a 
feeling of blissful happiness remained with him. She 
loved him ! There was no longer any doubt. She 
loved him and had been troubled about him. And 
despite the gloomy secret that hovered over her and 
over her life, the certainty filled him with blessedness. 
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“ Sweetest and dearest! " he thought. “ I will 
not rest until I know what it is that fills your little 
heart with trouble. Neither wood-devils nor Fire- 
spirits shall prevent me ! " 

Was it not as if the touch of her cool hand had 
redeemed him from blood-guiltiness ? His trouble 
had left him, the scenes of horror had paled away. 
How remote they had become all at once, as if the 
fight had happened years before, an event of which 
he could now think without special emotion. 

He could not remain in his room. 

As he left the house a brilliant shooting-star passed 
with its trail of gold over the dark sky. It was said 
that a wish formed at this moment would surely be 
fulfilled. 

“ Well, may she be mine ! " he exulted. Once again 
he was young, his years danced lightly onward, and 
the load of care which had oppressed him since the 
previous day fell from him. 

XLV 

A group of peasants, who no doubt would have 
preferred to be celebrating the victory, were standing 
in front of The Rose beside the sobbing barmaid and 
Christian's niece, who was likewise in tears. 

“Well, we'll go to Josele; he’ll give us a glass of 
brandy," said Homauss, spitting on the ground. 
" It's all up with the innkeeper." 

“ What’s the matter with him now? " asked Peter, 
going up to the girls. They pointed to the entrance, 
unable to speak. The men shrugged their shoulders 
and slowly took themselves off. 

“ What can anyone do? " one of them muttered. 

“ The priest isn't allowed to come any more-" 
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Peter entered at once by the gloomy doorway and 
laid his hand on the latch of the tap-room door, but it 
was closed and would not open. A high falsetto voice 
could be heard within, laughing, talking, singing. 
Had the innkeeper some woman with him? Peter 
put his ear to the door. He could distinguish nothing 
but a moan of anguish. 

He knocked resolutely, and called the innkeeper 
by name, saying he had brought some important news. 
But the strange chattering began again and there was 
no answer. 

He bent his shoulders against the door and pushed 
with all his might, until the bolt-catches broke out of 
the decaying door-frame and he himself almost fell 
on the ground as the door flew open. 

No unusual sight met his eyes, nevertheless he felt 
a chill of horror in his spine. 

Christian Lergetpohrer was sitting in shirt and 
trousers, a half-burned candle on the table in front 
of him. In his face was a peculiar expression of 
childish joy, and his large blue eyes were gazing vacantly 
and without consciousness. He was moving his hands 
about in the air and talking incessantly, sometimes 
loudly, then hardly above his breath, with a thin, 
whimpering boy’s voice, which was broken suddenly 
by weeping. 

“ Christian, what, for God's sake, are you about? ” 
Peter shouted to him. " Don’t you know me?” 

The two girls pressed in behind him. 

But the innkeeper did not appear to notice them, 
and kept on chattering and moaning. Gradually one 
picked up the drift of his talk. 

. . You think I can’t make my elbows meet 
on my back ? Then do you suppose they’d have made 
me a drummer if I couldn’t? And I can always do 
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the flourish on parade better than Emil. Only there's 
one of my shoes I can’t find, it was too big and flew 
off when the Tyrolese man shot me. It was in the 
head he shot me, it was. And now at night I have to 
go about without the shoe and you can only hear one 
foot tapping—tap, tap, tap—when everything is 
quiet. The Sergeant bought that fat old woman of 
his a red petticoat—he pinched the money for it, and 
ten pounds of suet and a new hat. I don’t feed with 
her now, though she only charges two kreuzers a day. 
You know how she goes on : ' Come here, pretty 
drummer, sit here, my old man’s no good to me ! ’ 
You know the way the fat old toad is gone on the 
boys. Comrade, let’s have a song, you’ll join in, 
won’t you ? Now then : 

" I was a drummer bold. 

They took me from the vault. 

Yes, from the vault. 

If I had stayed a drummer, 

I never would have come here. 

No, never come here." 

Now, the second verse ! ” 

Peter could bear it no longer. He went over to 
Christian, his knees quaking, caught him by the arm 
and shook him : “ Christian, dear Christian, wake 
up!” 

But the innkeeper only smiled and clumsily stroked 
the hand which had seized him, saying : " It’s not 
reveille yet, Corporal, and I must have another quarter 
of an hour's sleep. And I’m still singing : 

“ O gallows built so high. 

How fearful 'gainst the sky 
You look to me 1" 

A convulsive sob interrupted the song. The big 
man flung his two arms on the table, laid his head on 
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them and wept wildly. Neither word nor touch 
could soothe him. 

Peter turned in dismay to the terrified girls. “ We 
shall have to get a doctor/' he said, though as he spoke 
he knew that no doctor could help the unfortunate man. 

“ He never lets anyone near him/' whispered the 
niece. “ He keeps his gun loaded on the bench beside 
him. Josele’s wife was here. She might cure the 
sickness—and the priest too. But everyone runs 
away when he turns up his eyes and reaches for the 
gun.” 

“ Then one of you must stop with him and see that 
he doesn't hurt himself! ” said Peter. 

Both the girls cried out and crossed themselves. 

“You stay, Moidl! ” 

“ Who, I ? And let the spirit get hold of me? ” 

As Peter went out he heard them quarrelling. They 
were terrified, and refused to remain in the house 
overnight. 

XL VI 

Tired to death, he sank on his bed. 

Next day, early in the morning, he went to Feder- 
spiel. The hunter was up, limping about in his room, 
pale and in ill-humour. A kettle, in which soup was 
boiling, hung over a glowing fire on the hearth. 

“ Where is Sylvana? ” asked Peter, looking round 
the room. “It's neat and cosy here to-day ! ” 

“ She worked for a while and then we went to bed. 
She must have climbed over me this morning early, 
I didn’t hear her get up. But there’s soup there. To 
think of her going off again ! She lay beside me all 
night as snug as a purring cat.” 

Peter sat down on a rickety chair, and watched 
Federspiel pouring the milk-pottage into a bowl. 
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The hunter took two wooden spoons out of a drawer 
and made a gesture of invitation. 

“ I’ve breakfasted already, thank you," said Peter, 
and continued: " There's a sentence in a foreign 
language which I should like to know the meaning of : 
Eau ti tegn char, eau sunt tien. What may that mean ? " 

The other looked at him out of half-closed eyes. 
" That's a more affectionate phrase than the one you 
found on the paper in your window. Happy man to 
whom a pair of rosy lips say : 4 1 love you, I am 
yours !' " 

Peter felt that he was blushing. “ It wasn't said 
to me-” 

The little room with the antlers, the poor furniture 
and the bear-skin, widened out to rosy-gilded distances, 
silver bells sounded. . . . But the hunter's mocking 
voice broke in : 

“ All the same, I am pleased to find that you have 
learned by heart the language of love ! ” 

Two shrewd clear-blue eyes smiled at Peter as he 
blushed again. 

“ Lergetpohrer's illness is taking a bad turn," said 
Peter to cover his confusion, and he told what had 
happened on the previous evening at the inn. 

Federspiel fed himself slowly from his spoon and said I 
“ The poor devil has had too soft a heart all his life. 
I remember it well, how he cried, cried like a child, 
over his old dog Tyras. The dog was sick and was in 
such pain that it howled all night through, and at 
last it was resolved that I was to shoot him. The dog 
suspected nothing, and I made a speedy end of him 
and buried him in the field. But, my God ! the state 
Christian was in ! And now, that affair of the little 
drummer-boy—he’ll never get over it I '* 

" The people say he's possessed." 
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The hunter brought the palm of his hand down on 
the table so violently that everything rattled. “ We 
both heard yesterday what that ox Voglsanger thought 
about it. But that you, Herr Storck, should be the 
next! His mind is out of order, that's all." 

" But it comes to much the same thing," argued 

Peter, “ whether you call it by this name or that-" 

" But the name you give the disease, Herr Storck, 
is not the right name to give it among these super¬ 
stitious people. Names like that do mischief. Don’t 
you know that there have been several cases of pos¬ 
session here ? Go into our church and have a look at 
the big picture there. An obligation rests on men like 
you and me to talk the people out of such nonsense. 
Is there not enough darkness in their peasant skulls ? 
If only I succeed in beating up the Fire-spirits, I hope 
a great deal from that, for they’ll see then how much 
the thing has to do with spirits ! And, Herr Storck," 
he added, with a sharp glance, " don’t lose your wits 
even if there’s a sound of angels’ music. Mice are 
caught with bacon and men with love ! " 

“ Herr Federspiel! ” cried Peter, starting up. " What 
does that mean ? ’’ 

The hunter sat unmoved. “ I don’t like using many 
words to avoid saying the right one. In that respect 
I’m a German. Plainly then : they have sent the 
little brown wood-fox to me and to you something 
more elegant and beautiful! " 

" This I cannot allow, sir ! ’’ said Peter angrily. 

“ The lady of whom you-" 

“ Gently I " Federspiel rested his hand on Storck’s 
upraised arm. " Are we going to cross swords here 
like students ? The fact that you asked me about the 
sentence explained everything to me. Something 
dainty and distinguished is provided for you, though 
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the little brown wench is good enough for Serafin 
Federspiel. Don’t fly out, Herr Storck. This is no 
time for drawing-room compliments; it’s a matter of 
life and death. We will take it, then, that so far as 
you are concerned they have succeeded in causing you 
to desist from our common purpose, and to leave the 
Fire-spirits undisturbed. My foot is a reminder to 
me of the plans we meant to carry out together-” 

Peter had a feeling of sickness. Was it possible 

that Julia-? He dismissed the thought. That 

noble maiden was not false. He was too firmly con¬ 
vinced that it was her anxiety about himself that had 
brought her to him. 

Once more Federspiel seemed to read his thoughts. 
“ Understand me well,” he said more gently. “ I 
don’t wish to revile anyone whom you respect. But 
I should be disappointed, bitterly disappointed, if 
for the sake of a pair of fine eyes and a sweet voice 
you should cease to acknowledge any obligations to 
your uncle. For I tell you once more : his disappear¬ 
ance has to do with the Fire-spirits. I can’t prove it, 
but a feeling which does not deceive me tells me it is 
so. And she has been trying to dissuade you from 
seeking them out, exactly as my little rogue has been 
doing with me, for she could not chatter enough about 
how careful I ought to be in climbing the mountains 
so much and taking paths on which death is waiting. 
It's the same thing with both of them ! The Fire- 
spirits are sending us a message by them ! ” 

Peter stood for some time troubled and silent; then 
he spoke : “A man worth his salt goes through with 
the job he has taken in hand, or comes to grief over it. 
Here’s my hand ! I’m with you wherever it brings 
us, and I will allow no one to divert me from it. Only 
no more about the young lady l ” 
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“ Yes, yes ! " smiled the other, " we are full of good 
intentions, we two. But we can't leave alone the one 
thing which is wine and fragrance to us in the desert! 
Neither you nor I, though we both know well that it 
takes the strength from us. Well, I think I'll go down 
with you now to Christian." 

Things were not so bad at the inn as Peter had 
feared. Christian seemed to have got rid of his nightly 
visitant. His face looked shrunken and as if he had 
not slept, but there was nothing unusual in what he 
said. He was drinking with a couple of musketeers, 
who were trying to convince him of the retreat of 
Marshal Lefebvre. Peter and Federspiel, now in high 
favour for having taken their share in the fight at 
Pontlatz, were pressed to sit down and drink a health 
in the dark red wine of the country. The brave fellows 
appeared to be highly pleased : there was to be an end 
now to the greed of their enemies; Andreas Hofer 
was firmly established in the Imperial Castle at Inns¬ 
bruck, and was really governing. The aristocrats 
indeed looked sulky, and the shameless women were 
being taught at last to dress modestly, while the over- 
clever professors were obliged to yield their places to 
good scholarly priests. All was well with the people 
generally. Only in the south a storm was brewing, 
and French regiments were joining up in Italy. . . . 

There were others at the table who did not seem 
disposed to indulge in boastful speeches, and had 
anxious faces. They had heard too often the cry that 
all was over, yet all the terrors of war had returned. 
They were tough, these foreign devils, and however 
many were killed there were always more of them. 

"How are you to-day, Christian?" asked Peter 
in an undertone. 

The innkeeper looked at him as if he did not under- 
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stand. “Who? I? I am always better in the 
daytime.” A sudden distress flickered in his eyes. 

" Wine helps—it makes a man forget-” And he 

gulped down the liquor in his glass. 

“ Hurrah for Tyrol! ” exclaimed the man who had 
been bragging, throwing his hat on the table. “ Fetch 
me another glass, my pet, my darling ! ” 

The barmaid screamed as he tried to get hold of her, 
and ran off with the empty bottle. 

Then they sang the song, “ Thoughts are free ” : 

" Though deep in a dungeon 
My body they bind, 

Where help cannot reach me. 

And no friend can find; 

Yet the spirit within me 
My freedom shall win me, 

Through iron and stone : 

Our thoughts are our own ! ” 

After this they went off, laid aside their muskets and 
powder-horns, put on their everyday clothes, and 
applied themselves cheerfully to their peasant labours, 
faithful to the niggardly soil for which so many of them 
had'given up their lives. 

XL VII 

In the bright morning Peter went into the garden 
of Zeitlanghof, about which he had not as yet troubled 
himself, and surveyed with some remorse the fruit 
trees, which were in urgent need of care and cultivation, 
trying to remember anything he had learned which 
might help him. Nests of caterpillars hung on the 
branches; some were devouring the leaves in which 
they had wrapped themselves. It was time that he 
should give more attention to his estate than hereto¬ 
fore. In the first place he held it in trust, and he might 
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have to render an account for it. The fir wood too, 
in which the resin-gatherer had been allowed to bark the 
trees without supervision, he determined to visit during 
these quiet days. 

It might even happen that Zeitlanghof would acquire 
a mistress. 

The thought was too sweet not to bring with it 
anxious doubts. Did she really love him ? The 
poison instilled by Federspiel's words worked in him, 
and gradually a dark veil closed over the golden 
dream. 

There was a rustling sound in one of the old apple 
trees. He went over to it and caught sight of two red 
naked legs, struggling upwards and disappearing 
amongst the branches : it was Sylvana, endeavouring 
to hide from him. He could not help laughing, and 
took hold of her by the feet. A green apple with a bite 
out of it dropped in his face, and thereupon he seized 
her and dragged her down screaming. 

“ I have you now, you little thief 1 ” he laughed. 
“ Now I’ll put you through your catechism, wild 
cat!” 

She looked up into his face and laughed. 

“ Where is the beautiful young lady, that I never 
see her? ” he asked more seriously, for the windows 
in the smith's house were closed. 

“Where is she? Gone to Sprugg.* You can run 
after her! ” she said mockingly, trying with all her 
strength to escape his grasp. Suddenly he let her go. 
“ You scratch too ! ” he cried, rubbing his hand. 

" Why did you hurt me then with your rough paws ? ' ’ 
she asked angrily. “ What do I care about your 
young lady ? ” 

“Why are you so cross with me, Sylvana? ” he 

* I.e., Innsbruck. 
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coaxed her. " Would you like me to bring you up¬ 
stairs? ” 

She smiled and pressed close to him. “I'd love it! ” 
she cried, her eyes sparkling. 

“ But you’ll have to steal up and not let the house¬ 
keeper hear you,” he warned her. “ I don’t want to 
set people talking ! ” 

She nodded knowingly and stole after him without 
a sound. 

The study, with its numerous bright-coloured, curious 
and glittering objects about the room and round the 
walls, put her into an ecstacy of delight. She examined 
everything critically, sniffing with her small freckled 
nose and feeling with her hands whatever she could 
reach. He looked on with pleasure while, with a 
little cry of delight, she put out her hands to feel a 
shining crystal or a coloured glass, a speckled bird's- 
egg or a metal bowl, next moment discovering a silver 
sugar-caster or a silk cushion. 

" Give me that! ” she cried, and could not herself 
have said what her choice was. At last he drew her 
attention to something which made her giddy with 
excitement. 

It was a small musical box with a lid that could be 
lifted off, allowing one to see the cogged brass cylinder 
and bright steel tongues of the works. When a little 
lever was pressed down a minuet of Mozart began, clear 
and fine like fairy music. It seemed as though the 
birds, painted on the gilded porcelain of the little box, 
were twittering. 

" Oh I oh ! ” she cried, and put down the singing 
treasure on the floor, beside herself with delight. When 
the music ceased, he showed her how to place a 
small key in the body of a blue bird and bring the 
creature to life again. 
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! She sprang up, and before he could stop her, stripped 
her body of her chemise and petticoat, and stood 
before him quite naked, pretty as a little elf. 

“ Am I not nice ? " she cried enticingly, dropping 
her head to one side. “ Look at me-! " 

“ I saw you once before like that, Sylvana ! " 

She looked at him with wide eyes and put her hand 
to her small bosom. “ This ? " she smiled. 

“ Just as you are now. Beside the spring in the 
wood up there- ” 

She uttered a cry. “You are lying-! " 

“You and the lovely Julia and your brother. And 
you danced-" 

A cloud gathered on her bold little face. She took 
up the box from the floor and banged it on the table 
so that the works rang. Silently she slipped on her 
chemise, and tied her short petticoat round her slim hips. 

“You saw her naked? " she said in a dull tone. 

“Yes, her.” He repented keenly his indiscretion, 
but it was now too late. “ And you too-" 

“ Then God dies-! ” she stammered in horror. 

“ Oh, misery ! " She threw herself on the couch and 
burst into a wild fit of weeping. 

“ Sylvana-" He was much moved, and caressed 

the sobbing girl. “What is that you say? Who 
must die ? " 

“ God dies-! ” she wept. 

He raised his hand to his forehead. What was the 
child thinking of ? 

“ Sylvana, my dear little witch," he said, sitting 
down beside her. “ Why do you call the young lady 
‘ the Sun-maiden ’ ? Tell me, and I will give you the 
musical box ! " 

She half rose, and supporting herself on her arm 
looked at him with eyes which had grown dark. 
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“You have entered forbidden paths/' she murmured, 
with a sadness which seemed foreign to her. “You 
have brought death-" 

“ Speak now, Sylvana. Take what you like. Look 
about in the room for what you most desire. But 
tell me what you know. You called yourself once a 
Raven, and your brother talked about himself as a 
Hidden One. And then some time ago you had a red 
flower in your hair, which does not grow anywhere 
about here. You are clever, Sylvana, and you can 
easily explain everything to me if you choose. And 
if you will only tell me what Fraulein Julia has to do 
with you-" 

She spat at him like a wild cat, and cried, “I'll tell 
you nothing—nothing ! Do you hear? Not if you 
give me everything in your fine house ! You may bum 
me alive but I'll tell you nothing ! Never, never ! *' 

He saw that he had not taken the right way to 
obtain the knowledge he wanted. “ Very well, then, 
tell me nothing, Sylvana," he resumed. “ The box 
with the birds and the music is yours all the same ! " 

A slight smile passed over her face. “ And you'll 

let me keep it-? " she asked. “ You won't take 

it back? " 

“ No, little Sylvana, I make you a present of the 
box." 

She ran to the table, pressed the box tenderly to 
her heart, holding it in both her hands. “ Won't 

you-" she uttered an ugly word, which she had no 

doubt picked up from some fellow. 

“ No, Sylvana," he said, almost saddened by the 
thought of all this childish creature seemed to know. 
“ I want nothing from you." 

Her eyes sank. “ I know why you don't want me. 
You love her ! " 
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" Sylvana-” 

" Yes, you love her and she loves you. And that 
means death.” 

He was now really startled. " I demand nothing 
from you,” he said hastily. " But you have now for 
the second time spoken of death. I must know what 
that means, and I ask you, dear Sylvana, to tell me. 
You are a little woman yourself and you must know 
how one feels when one loves anybody. You too must 
love someone better than anyone else. I don't know 
who it is-” 

" It's Serafin,” she said, and her cheeks grew darker. 

“ Well, if someone were to tell you that Serafin 
Federspiel must die, would not you too ask. Why ? " 

" He must soon die,” she whispered. " He said 

so himself. I often cry about it-” Her eyes were 

full of tears, and her mouth was drawn as if she were 
about to weep. 

" Don’t cry, don't cry ! ” Peter tried to console her. 
" Serafin may be quite well again. No one need 
sentence him to death.” 

"You are good-” She smiled and stroked his 

hand. " As for the others, I don't care. But Serafin—- 
I love him more than anything in the world.” 

" Then you can understand, Sylvana. Who is 
it threatens Julia ? ” he asked anxiously. 

She looked at him and appeared to be struggling 
with herself, but presently she said, gently and hesi¬ 
tatingly : "No one is threatening her. ... I will 
tell you this much only : There’s a saying among those 
who have knowledge, ‘ If the purity* of the Sun- 
maiden receives a stain, then God dies . . . ! , ” 

Was it really a child who thus gravely and in well- 
ordered words touched on a secret, of which the deeper 
meaning must not be betrayed? He was now con- 
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vinced that a number of the people in this district were 
sworn members of a brotherhood which required the 
strictest secrecy among its initiates, and followed up 
inexorably anyone who attempted to penetrate to 
its mysterious activities. What lay hidden behind 
these strange designations, these nocturnal fires on the 
mountain-heights, these dances in secret places ? 

What manner of God was it that was subject to 
death ? 

The girl stood before him : she pressed the musical 
box close to her bosom, and her eyes were fixed long¬ 
ingly and uneasily on the door. 

“ Run away then ! ” He forced a laugh. 

She made a step towards him, raised herself on her 
toes in order to reach his ear, and whispered : " They 
all know that you are spying on them—you and 

Serafin-” And immediately, like some wild animal, 

she ran from the room. 

It was time for her to do so, for just then old Hir- 
landa appeared with the tablecloth. 

XL VIII 

That evening, Peter, filled by a sad longing for 
Julia, suddenly remembered his uncle's old book, 
locked away in the writing-table as if it had been an 
important bequest, instead of standing with the 
hundreds of other books, many of which had titles 
indicating curious contents. 

He took the “ Treasury ” from the drawer in which 
it had slumbered so long, with its instructions in 
alchemy, cures for gout, and strange reminders of an 
age of hardy toping, and tried once again to discover 
some hint in the passages marked with red, anticipating 
failure ere he began. He had essayed this vain task 
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too often, bending over the mouldy pages with throb¬ 
bing temples, and never discovering the slightest signifi¬ 
cance in the order of the printed passages. 

This time too he succeeded no better, and after 
worrying over the book for an hour he threw it 
impatiently on the table. 

His eyes smarted, and he walked up and down the 
room exhausted. 

Then he noticed something which immediately 
excited him. 

The book had fallen in such a way that it lay open, 
with a single leaf standing upright, through which the 
lamplight shone faintly. And in the middle of the 
paper thus rendered transparent appeared little bright 
golden points. 

He started and looked closer. Yes, this must be it! 
Under single letters in the lines the paper had been 
pierced by a fine needle, and through these tiny 
apertures the lamplight passed. 

The solution I This might be the solution ! 

With a feverish hand he smoothed out the page. 
The letters marked with the needle-point belonged to 
lines in the paragraph in which directions for the 
Crab-trick were given. And this paragraph was 
indicated in red on the margin. 

Hastily Peter took ink and paper, turned the pages 
to the first of the indicated passages and dipped his 
quill. His eyes swam. It was not always easy to find 
the perforation, which was close under the individual 
letters, but with much care he succeeded in not 
neglecting any of them. Letter ranged itself beside 
letter on his writing-sheet, and at last the sentence, 
which his vanished uncle had left as the sole news 
of himself, was written out clear and distinct before 
him: 
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" If you will unveil the secret, pierce into the 
heart of the mountain. The stream will show the 
road to the bold.” 

Deeply stirred, he sat with what he had written 
before him. Did death wait at the end of this road ? 
Had his uncle taken it ? 

The thought of brooding there through a sleepless 
night was intolerable. He extinguished the lights 
quickly, stole out of the house, and groped his way 
slowly in the moonless cloudy night to where Feder- 
spiel’s hut lay still and dark. Nothing was to be heard 
but the noise of the stream, rushing eternally from the 
mountain to the Valley. 

After a stealthy search he found above a pile of 
sticks the little window behind which the hunter slept. 
He knocked softly. 

A sigh came from the room, a muttering as of one 
roused out of a deep sleep. The bed creaked. 

“ Is that you, Sylvana? ” 

" It’s I—Storck,” called Peter in a low voice. " I 
must speak to you at once.” 

The hunter rose slowly and came to the door; the 
bolt was drawn back with a clatter. There was a 
stifling odour in the room. The steel rang on the flint, 
sparks started in the tinder and a blue flame spurted 
up emitting a pungent smell. At length the oil-wick 
was lit. 

Peter carefully closed the door. He hung a cloak 
over the window, then turning to the hunter, who 
was blinking sleepily at the yellow light, said 
abruptly: 

“ I have discovered the secret. I have it! ” 

Federspiel's eyes flashed. “ Is it true? There's 
no mistake? ” 
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Peter drew forth the blotted sheet on which he had 
written and held it under the lamp. 

It was not till the first light of dawn that Storck left 
the hunter’s hut, having first looked out carefully 
to see that no one was about. He reached Zeitlanghof 
without meeting or seeing anyone. 

The cocks were crowing as he stretched himself 
in the cool sheets of his bed. 

“ The attempt must be made at once," the hunter 
had said. 


XLIX 

On the second night following they set forth cau¬ 
tiously on the expedition. 

The sky was overcast. There had been a slight fall 
of rain in the forenoon, and a mist hung about the 
giant heads of the mountains. It was four o’clock 
when they arrived at the bed of the stream. 

At first the way was difficult, and Federspiel groaned 
whenever it was necessary to use his injured foot in 
leaping. And there were plenty of leaps to be taken. 
The track had to be found from stone to stone by 
the edge of the roaring water. More than once the 
wounded man reeled as his ankle gave way under him. 
Both of them were wet to the waist from the spray. 
Peter almost compelled his limping companion to give 
him the knapsack, in which was a supply of rope, an 
axe, candles and food. 

After several hundred paces the path, though still 
narrow, became well-defined and high enough to travel 
on even when the stream was swollen. 

At the point where this part of the path began, 
Federspiel stood still, and pointed to the grey and 
moist wall of rock. 

" It’s just as I thought. There’s an easy zig-zag 
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path from the top; you wouldn’t notice where it begins 
in a thicket of juniper bushes away up there. Try it, 
and go up a little way.” 

Peter obeyed, and ascended the path for a short 
distance until he saw that it wound upward regularly. 
He was turning to descend, when the inside pocket of his 
coat, which lay open, caught in a thorny bush and was 
torn. He heard the noise of the rent, but did not 
allow himself time to look at it. 

"You were right—quite an easy path,” he reported 
to his companion. 

" That's the road by which the Fire-spirits come 
down into the Klamm. It’s up there that we see the 
lights at the time of the equinoxes. And it must have 
been about here that they found the Shuffler-” 

" He said something about devils-” said Peter, 

remembering Christian’s story. 

" ' Two devils hunted me over the cliff,’ were his 
words. Homauss made no mistake about it. Two 
devils ! And he also says that the Shuffler was neither 
a fool nor a coward, and if he said there were two 
devils there were two devils. And it’s these devils, 
Herr Storck, that we’re going to find out at their 
tricks! ” 

He shouted this in Peter's ear in order to be heard 
above the roaring of the stream by which they were 
standing; then silently he took a double-barrelled 
pistol from his inside pocket and showed it to his 
companion. 

" It’s necessary to bring a little dog that can bite 
in affairs of this kind ! ” he shouted. 

They went on. The Klamm grew narrow as the 
high walls of rock approached one another, and between 
these, far overhead, ran a thin grey ribbon of rainy sky, 
against which stood out the dark-fledged trees growing 
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at the edges of the terrible gulf. Something red 
vanished into the cliff as they gazed upwards : a fox, 
which no doubt had his hole there. 

And at length they stood in front of the monstrous 
door out of which the stream thundered. Some 
frightful force seemed to have split open the mountain 
here in the dawn of the ages. After the shock which had 
rent the huge masses apart they had fallen together 
again, but had not closed up completely the cleft in 
the body of the mountain. The raging water had then 
no doubt swept away the debris in order to gain a clear 
passage, rolling down the blocks of rock in its way, 
turning them over in its eddies and dragging them 
along with it. A broad and lofty door had been left, 
consisting of two monstrous fragments of rock which 
leaned against one another at their upper ends. In 
spite of their overwhelming weight they vibrated 
beneath the unceasing assault of the mass of water 
which struck their base. 

Speech here was impossible : it died in the tumultu¬ 
ous uproar which ascended from the abyss. Black 
and sinister opened before them the entrance into the 
underworld, and a vaporous spray blew against them 
out of the cavernous darkness. 

Federspiel took out a lantern from the knapsack 
which Peter was carrying, and after some attempts he 
succeeded in lighting the candle within the greenish 
glass. The tinder had become damp in the wet mist 
of the Klamm, and a feeble, flickering light threw some 
illumination on the wet walls of the passage, and on the 
narrow path which they still followed. Federspiel 
pointed with sudden excitement to footprints visible 
in the clay. As they went on, a tepid air blew up on 
them and the hunter knelt down, motioning to Peter 
to do the same. They held their hands in the rushing 
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water, which was warmer than it had been outside, 
and the further they advanced the clearer it became 
that from some direction hot springs found their way 
into the stream. 

Step by step, and often halting to light up the 
cavern, the hunter led on. Once the yellow gleam 
rested on a semi-circular basin filled with clear water; 
the edges were formed of the limy droppings from the 
roof, and in the moist depth moved slim, rosy-tinged 
salamanders with inert, fleshy legs, frail-looking little 
animals, cave creatures, never seen. 

A lateral passage opened out, and Federspiel stood 
irresolute. But the next moment he pointed with an 
excited gesture to a metal ring coated with rust at the 
entrance to this gallery, in which was still fixed the 
stump of a burnt pine-torch. Here the path suddenly 
broadened out into a floor of fine sand marked with 
numerous footprints, large and small, nailed boots of 
men and the tracks of women's feet. The sides of the 
passage appeared to have been hewn with the pickaxe 
a long time previously. The turbulent water rushed 
by the entrance to the passage, and with every step 
they took forward the sound of it grew fainter, becom¬ 
ing at length a hollow murmur, like the deep sound of a 
choir heard in the distance. 

“ We are on the right road," said Federspiel in an 
undertone, and pointed to the remains of some pine- 
torches, heaped in a niche at one side. “ They climb 
down into the Klamm with these torches and then come 
this way." 

Peter returned no answer; he was in a state of 
intolerable excitement. This then was the secret path 
taken by the Rover, the pitch-gatherer, the Fentor 
brothers, and, alas ! Julia herself and little Sylvana, 
on those nights of the year when day and night were of 
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equal duration. So far as this, or even farther, the 
vanished Martin Storck might have come before he 

entrusted his secret to the old book. And Julia-? 

What was the lure of these secret assemblies which had 
power to draw her, too, hither? 

Suddenly a great square cavern chamber opened in 
front of them. Federspiel directed the light towards a 
portion of the wall which gave back a white reflection, 
and uttered an exclamation of amazement. Peter 
came quickly to his side and stood still, staring fixedly, 
as if unable to move. 

In the faint gleam of the tallow candle two human 
forms, brought to life by the flickering flame, rose out 
of the gloomy monotony of the rocky wall and gazed 
with empty eyes : the Rover and Julia. Peter’s heart 
was seized with fear and horror. 

But next moment he recognised the work of an 
artist: two portraits in bas-relief, chiselled out of 
noble, even-toned marble, the sepulchral monument of a 
fully-equipped Roman soldier and of a girl who leaned 
lightly on his mailed shoulder; half-length portraits 
executed with life-like perfection. Underneath on a 
smooth slab was engraved an inscription commemorat¬ 
ing the names and rank of the pair : 

AEMILIAN. SAGITTAR. TRIBUN. LEGION. 

I. NORICORUM ET FILIA JULIA. 

“ A grave,” whispered Federspiel, overwhelmed by 
the awfulness of the place, and he pointed almost 
fearfully to two stone urns in a small cavity below the 
monument. “ The ashes ! ” 

Peter gazed with painful emotion at the two heads, 
so dissimilar and yet with a certain likeness to one 
another. Seen beside the hard, furrowed and clear- 
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cut face of the old Tribune, whose unbending will was 
revealed in the bpld features and thin lips, the classic¬ 
ally regular face of the daughter appeared to gain in 
beauty, with its haughty yet gentle mouth, the tender 
round of the cheeks and the clear forehead. On the 
breast of the coat-of-mail worn by the old warrior a 
snaky-locked Medusa-head was represented, as if to 
accentuate the contrast. 

“ Aemilianus Sagittarius, Tribune of the First Noric 
Legion, and his daughter Julia/' Federspiel read. 
“ Strange that living persons should resemble those who 
have long ago turned to ashes." 

" Julia-" called Peter with a choking voice. He 

reached out his hands helplessly to the motionless, 
marble figure. 

" This place makes me shiver-" whispered 

Federspiel. " It’s not a place to loiter in." 

Peter, however, did not move, but stared with wide- 
open eyes, as if beside himself. Federspiel caught hold 
of him, called him by name, shook him. Peter started, 
uttered a deep sigh and said : " We will go on-" 

They turned away from the spectral heads and looked 
round them. Other urns, they now noticed, reposed 
in this sepulchral chamber. On a small stone the word 
“ Venator " was cut, and involuntarily the two ex¬ 
claimed in the same breath : “ Fentor." It sounded 
as if the old Latin word had suffered a simple alteration 
in the course of time. Ghosts slumbered in this place, 
at intervals awaking and abandoning their sepulchres, 
venturing into the village and dwelling amongst the 
people there. 

They found a kind of stone altar at one wall, almost 
breast-high, facing towards a human figure with the 
head of a lion. Perhapsin grey antiquity sacrifices 
had been offered here to the shades of the dead. 
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In general, the chamber was quite bare. There 
seemed to be no outlet from the gallery along 
which they had come. Out of one of the four walls, 
opposite the entrance to the gallery, projected an 
unhewn block of stone, separated from the surface of 
the wall by narrow clefts. 

“ Once more let me look at the portraits,” Peter was 
about to say. But the hunter's face suddenly took an 
expression of the most strained attention, and with a 
motion of the hand he enjoined silence; then he stepped 
back, quick as lightning moistened his finger and extin¬ 
guished the candle, grasped Peter firmly by the arm, 
drew him into the darkness behind the altar, and pressed 
him to the ground. They cowered down, and Peter 
heard the words just breathed : “ Here they come ! ” 

A bright line of light, narrow as the blade of a knife, 
framed the block of rock in the wall, then spread out and 
lit up the sepulchral chamber. A humming sound was 
heard, a noise of rolling, followed by a heavy knock as 
of stone colliding with stone. They did not dare to 
move. Immediately after, both of them saw a man 
advancing towards the opening of the gallery through 
which they had come. 

It was the Rover. By the light of the earthenware 
lamp which he held in his left hand they could see him 
distinctly. He wore the short red cloak in which 
Peter had once already seen him, short leather breeches 
and coarse stockings. His right hand gripped his staff, 
fitted with a long sharp iron point. Erect and with 
rigid countenance, bearing a startling resemblance to 
the figure in the wall, he strode past the altar, and 
immediately afterwards passed out of the entrance to 
the gallery, by which was the way out. 

Peter had heard with concern a groan from the hunter 
beside him, which gradually became more distressing. 
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But it was not until he had ceased to hear the old 
man's footsteps, and the noise of the wild stream once 
more filled his ear, that Peter, who as yet did not dare 
to move, noticed a movement by his side, and guessed 
from the stifled and convulsive sounds which now 
began that Federspiel, in true hunter fashion, had 
thrown his hat on the ground and buried his face in it, 
in order to relieve a bad fit of coughing. 

After some time, quite exhausted, the hunter man¬ 
aged to relight the candle. He was deadly pale, 
and large drops of sweat glistened on his forehead; 
there were dank dark spots on the green hat. 

“ I thought I would have burst! " he gasped. “ If 
he had stood still I should have had to murder him ! " 
he broke out, still breathing heavily and spitting out 
blood on the sand. “ Otherwise he would have run 
me through. I noticed his arms : old as perhaps he is, 
he has terrible strength. But where did he come 
from so suddenly ? I heard him and saw the light over 
there—a moment later and we would have been face 
to face with him." 

A low click drew Peter’s attention to the fact that 
the other had lowered the cocks of his double-barrelled 
pistol, which he had apparently been able to pull back 
without any sound. The hunter then turned his light 
on the block of stone. 

“ That’s the door! " he said, feeling with his hands 
and trying in vain to move it. “ That's where he got 
through." He made another attempt, but the massive 
block did not yield by a hair’s breadth. 

" Well, we shall have to be satisfied for the present, 
the rest of the way is barred to us. But we’ll try 
again, by all the Tribunes, devils and Fire-spirits ! 
If we could only get through we might set foot in that 
green meadow in the Chamois’ Garden.” 
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" Do you really think so ? ” asked Peter, who thought 
the assertion somewhat bold. 

" Have you forgotten that Anderl and I saw the 
Rover there below us ? I know now that he didn’t get 
down over that awful Schellbock wall. And I’m con¬ 
vinced that we two ought to succeed in reaching the 
place the old man came from, and by the same way! 
We’ll follow him there, and before long ! ” 

“ It may mean our lives ! ” 

" In that case I’ll be dead a couple of months sooner,” 
returned Federspiel with a grim smile. “ But now let’s 
get away before more of them come.” 

“ I want to see the sculptures once again,” Peter 
begged of him, putting out his hand for the lantern. 

" Not on any account, Herr Storck ! ” answered the 
hunter. " Things like that are bad for a man. I feel 
myself as if a lot of ancient evil eyes were peering at us 
out of the dark comers-! Let us go ! ” 

Without looking round to convince his friend, he 
returned to the passage, holding the unsteady light. 
Soon they were deafened once more by the roaring of 
the waters. The basin lay still and they saw again the 
slim bodies of the salamanders. Cold drops fell from 
overhead, labouring patiently through the ages at the 
icicles of stone which hung from the roof with a white 
and yellow gleam. The damp air made the travellers 
shiver. 

Far in front of them appeared a star of bluish 
light, which spread out and became at length the 
door out of the cavern. They looked cautiously out 
of the darkness and issued forth. Federspiel extin¬ 
guished the feeble light. 
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When, far below the cavern, they had climbed out 
of the bed of the stream, they took a rest. 

" That terrible resemblance-” murmured Peter, 

half to himself. “ People living on after they are 
dead-” 

" Beware of superstitious thoughts, Herr Storck ! ” 
said Federspiel earnestly. “ Remember Christian! 
We must not yield to any horrors. A stone figure 
may easily bear a resemblance to a person who has it 
constantly before him and in his mind. And faces 
like the old Rover’s and the Roman’s are often to be 
seen about here. Men with hawk-heads like that are 
all just the same to look at. I know, I know; there’s 
a fascination in abandoning oneself to these imagina¬ 
tions, and in losing our senses in mysteries. But on 
that very account reason must remain in firmer control, 
or a man will soon bewilder himself with illusions and 
at last will not know the difference between sleeping 
and waking. We must be on our guard, Herr Storck, 
and beware of everything which clouds the senses. 
If it weren’t so with us two we should not be sitting 
here, and should still be devout believers in the Fire- 
spirits like the people in the village. Once we have 
seen the end of this apparition of wretched souls on 
fire, we shall hear no more of miracles and spirits, 
and find that everything explains itself if we look at 
it boldly, without letting ourselves be fooled by the 
old woman’s soul that exists in us all! ” 

Peter, however, had been too deeply moved to 
be reassured by these well-meant counsels. Though 
it was broad daylight round him, he felt as though 
unknown powers were drawing snares closer and 
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closer about him, as though some fatality were concealed 
in all that had so far befallen him. A formidable 
Something stood between him and his beloved, threaten¬ 
ing death and destruction; something inapprehensible 
and not to be reached by the ordinary processes of 
understanding. His sad gaze was fixed on a tussock 
of strange whitish grass amid the heather on a round 
hillock not far from them. What kind of blades, thin 
and silvery, could lie over one another so curiously ? 

“ What sort of grass is that—the white patch 
yonder? " he asked the hunter, who was quietly 
devouring bread and bacon. 

The hunter looked and his face clouded. 

“ Rascals ! ” he muttered, and then called aloud. 
“ Ho, there! Won’t you get up? I’m looking at 
you, old spy ! ” 

The clump of grass began to move, an old head 
with two piercing eyes rose out of it, and a toothless 
mouth grinned. 

“ I was just having a fine sleep ! ” It was old 
Blasi. 

" Get away ! ” said Federspiel mockingly. “ So 
you just happened to make a choice of that spot! ” 

The pitch-gatherer, in his shiny-black coat of mail, 
stood up with a crackling noise, and as if he had 
heard nothing, observed: “ You are early abroad, 
gentlemen ? Where may you have been, then ? ” 

" I suppose you aren't even inquisitive? " returned 
the hunter. “We were up in the heath yonder." 
And he pointed towards the Hockauf. 

“ Then the wind must have blown this on to the 
path down to the Klamm,” grinned the pitch-gatherer, 
taking from his pocket a silken tassel, apple-green 
and peach-red. 

Peter started and felt for his Franconian pipe : 
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the silken embellishments were missing. Then he 
remembered how, when he had climbed up the path 
at Federspiel’s request, his coat had caught in the 
shrubs and he had heard something tear. 

Federspiel looked on moodily as Blasi handed 
Peter the bright-coloured badge and said with a smile : 
“ The gentlemen should be more careful next time. 
Queer ! The wind was coming up from the Valley 
all the forenoon, and yet this thing was carried down 
there ! ” He wagged his wrinkled face and tittered. 

“You trouble yourself a great deal about what 
doesn’t concern you I ” said the hunter shortly. 

The old man, who appeared exceedingly pleased, 
clapped his hand on his shining trousers and sang in 
a thin crowing voice : 

“ A snail inside her little cell 

Was sure that none could view her. 

Then came old father gardener 
And said Good Morning to her! ” 

He picked up his faded hat from the ground, cocked 
it on his white head and went off with stiff knees in 
the direction of his hut. The hunter looked after 
him, raging. 

" They keep a cursedly good look-out,” he muttered 
to himself. " The Spirits and I are going to come 
to grips soon ! ” 

They said nothing more to one another, and separated 
when they came near the village. 

LI 

Unable to think of anything but the strange adven¬ 
ture in the cavern and the mysterious likeness of the 
stone figures, Peter stretched himself on his couch 
for an hour. How full of hope he had gone forth with 
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the hunter, after the discovery in his uncle's old book, 
filled with the delusion that he was about to unravel 
the enigma! And now the veils were multiplied, 
and the hope of lifting them had become more remote 
since it had been made plain that those who were in 
possession of the secret were on the watch. 

The following days, during which Federspiel was not 
to be seen, were passed in gloomy reveries. Ten times 
he found an excuse for going down to the village and 
staring up at Julia's closed window. But Julia was 
far away, and even a bold resolution to take her 
completely into his confidence and force an explana¬ 
tion from her was for the present idle. Vainly he 
sought to convince himself that it had been no more 
than his excited nerves which had suggested a resem¬ 
blance between the marble maiden and the living 
Julia. Certainly her gracious face was always before 
him; but the shock with which, by the dim light 
of the lamp, he had recognised in the beautiful 
stone countenance a perfect representation of Julia's 
features, had been so overwhelming that he could not 
dismiss the resemblance as a deception. 

Often he was near despair. Never, never would he 
succeed in winning out of this maze of riddles into a 
clear atmosphere. Perhaps in truth it was better to 
know nothing of the secret things that were done in 
these wild woods and gloomy mountain caverns. . . . 

Then he remembered the page of manuscript which 
had been laid with the book. With what intention 
had Martin Storck preserved these single paragraphs 
on examples of Possession, separating them from the 
rest of the series to which they belonged? Was this 
indeed a place in which lurked unfortunate souls, 
waiting to find a new dwelling-place in human bodies ? 
The nun yonder in the Valley, the innkeeper out of 
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whom came at times the voice and the laugh of the 
drummer-boy he had shot. ... It occurred to him 
suddenly that the hunter had spoken of a curious 
picture in the Sankt Marein church. 

He started up at once and went off to the little 
church. The rusty iron gate of the churchyard 
groaned as he opened it, and as he passed the charnel- 
house a whim took him to look at the skulls displayed 
there. They were ranged behind an iron grating, 
propped against one another and varying in shape, 
some decked with garlands of artificial roses or with 
pious texts inscribed on the white bone of the forehead. 
In the middle of the small arched chamber stood the 
parish hearse, and all round it the grave-digger had 
piled his winter supply of wood. 

Peter came out again into the sunlight and made 
his way to the church through sunken graves and 
slanting crosses. The door was open; close beside 
it the greasy bell-rope hung from the roof. On the 
altar were ornamental pyramids of paper roses, blue, 
red and violet, mingled with gold-tinsel, and between 
these the emaciated figure of the Redeemer bowed 
its thorn-crowned head. Pleasing spots of colour 
were thrown from the windows along the benches, 
and near the altar hung the picture, crowded with 
figures, which he had come to look at. 

In the middle of an impossibly green meadow from 
which, in the background of the picture, rose the 
church in which he stood, represented faithfully, a 
young girl knelt, supported by two men in peasant 
costume and a woman with a large cap. The girl 
wore an old-fashioned purple dress, and a priest in 
white cope and yellow stole was raising a crucifix in 
front of her, his left hand holding a little black book 
with red edges, in which his forefinger was inserted. 
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A large company of people, all dressed in the same 
way and with the same expression on their faces— 
men, women and children—stood round in a circle, 
their hands folded in prayer. A small bristling 
monster, somewhat like a walrus with wings, was 
issuing from the girl's mouth in a cloud of blue smoke 
and yellow flame. The inscription below the picture 
had become scarcely legible, and with some difficulty 
Peter made out that the Christian maiden Lidwina 
Lergetpohrer had in this place, on July 6, 1682, been 
freed from a devil named Zorboth, and that her parents 
had presented this picture to commemorate the event. 

Peter stood for a long time before this rude repre¬ 
sentation, from which the colour was fading. The 
unfortunate child had been a Lergetpohrer, and no 
doubt belonged to the family from which the inn¬ 
keeper was descended. How strange that a man of 
her kindred should now be suffering from a similar 
spiritual ailment, and should believe that he harboured 
in his body a strange guest! Did the word “ ailment " 
explain everything? The fact that Christian kept 
talking in a way quite appropriate to a Bavarian 
drummer, the song that he sang in a shrill boy's voice 
during his nights of torture—-when one weighed all 
the circumstances, was there not a residue of real 
mystery? Even though Federspiel was right in in¬ 
sisting that one should make no surrender to super¬ 
stition, it was not easy to ignore such questions. 
And if unknown powers were at work in this case, 
was it not also possible that the soul of the Tribune 
of the Noric Legion was lodged in the Rover, and 
that of the Tribune’s daughter in Julia ? 

Peter laughed suddenly at the aberrations in which 
he caught himself. Where would such fantasies bring 
him if he began to yield to them ? Was it not already 
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a kind of madness to occupy one’s mind with such 
thoughts ? Superstition, he knew well, was infectious; 
and the beliefs which existed in the timid souls of the 
people of this district, nourished constantly by fear in 
presence of the inexplicable, and confirmed in them by 
their ignorance of the thousand possibilities of mental 
disturbance, were no doubt inherited from one genera¬ 
tion to another, becoming at last articles of faith. And 
the Church had gradually allied herself with this faith, 
which thus in a manner sustained itself from sacred 
sources. Moreover, there was the influence of the lofty 
mountains enclosing this little world like rigid guard¬ 
ians; of the dark and gloomy woods, filled at night 
with voices; of the wind which rushed down the valleys 
and howled at the windows. Never had Peter known 
nights so dark, or the moon with such an appearance 
of watching and prying. Well, there was only one 
cure for him : to return to the cheerful world, to 
hospitable rooms and happy laughter. How long 
indeed was it since he had laughed heartily ? 

He went out of the ghostly church and looked about 
him round the graveyard, noticing in distant comers 
pieces of rotten wood from the coffins, and fragments of 
bone green with moss. 

He caught sight of Anderl bending over a newly- 
made grave. At the sound of Peter's feet in the long 
grass the lad started. 

“ It’s I, Anderl,” he said sympathetically. “ You 
mustn’t stay sitting at your father’s grave, lad. There's 
no good in that! ” 

The young chubby-faced Anderl had become pale 
and thin and his eyes gazed unsteadily. “ I have to 
keep watch,” he whispered, looking round timidly, 
“ that the Evil One may not get at him ! ” 

” Your father has long ago entered into eternal 
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happiness, and needs no one to keep watch over him,” 
said Peter reprovingly. " Father Archangelus said so 
too 1 ” 

" It isn't sure-” The beads of the rosary ran 

once more through the boy’s thin fingers, and his lips 
whispered. 

" Aren’t you going out hunting any more with 
Federspiel? ” asked Peter. 

Anderl nodded. “ When he goes after the Fire- 
spirits. I must go with him then-” 

Peter was startled. How did the lad know so much ? 
He questioned him, somewhat less friendly in his manner. 

The young fellow smiled disconcertedly. 

"You were once talking to Serafin when I was on the 
bench behind the oven. Serafin had forgotten about 
me. It was then I heard that you and he mean to go 
after the Fire-spirits when the time comes. And I 
made up my mind I’d go with you-” 

" But you heard nothing of the kind! ” Peter 
tried to deceive him. "You dreamed all that! ’’ 

Anderl only shook his head slightly, and began to 
repeat aloud a Paternoster. 

So this boy too knew of their design. Most likely 
others knew of it too ! 

LII 

On the forenoon of the next day Peter received an 
unexpected visit. A pair of rough-looking peasants 
whom he did not know entered Zeitlanghof without 
ceremony, in the company of Homauss, ahd dragged 
the mighty " death-organ,’’ the large muskets and other 
weapons back to the cellar. 

When they had completed their work they called 
bluntly for wine and food, tramped upstairs without 
asking leave and made themselves at home in the study. 
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Peter tried to conceal his annoyance, although the smell 
of their rank tobacco and their spitting almost made him 
sick. When he reproached one of them for spitting, 
the fellow grinned and said : 

“ My good friend, you’ll gain nothing by giving 
yourself airs ! We peasants aren't quite as stupid 
as we used to be; there's one of us now in the Emperor's 
castle and the town gentry have to do what he pleases. 
This little house of yours isn’t any finer than that ! 
But you needn't be frightened, we aren’t robbers. For 
the matter of that, the wine in your cellar was grown 
by a peasant, and it was a peasant bred the pig that the 
side of bacon in your chimney came from ! You may as 
well be polite to the people who have to feed you ! " 

The men turned out to be harmless enough, when one 
made allowance for their irritating talk; they ate and 
drank in moderation and soon took themselves off. 

“ Peasant-folk want for once to be treated with con¬ 
sideration," said Homauss as they parted. 

Nevertheless, an uncomfortable feeling remained 
with Peter, and he could no longer content himself in 
the lonely house. The truth was that since Julia's 
departure, the whole neighbourhood, in spite of the 
beauty of the early autumn, appeared gloomy and 
repugnant to him. In his heart he knew well that it 
was no longer his uncle’s disappearance that caused his 
interest in the Fire-spirits, but the fact that some 
relation existed between them and the lovely girl. 
His nature was not one to profit much from the excessive 
simplicity of his life in this place; he had always been 
accustomed to lively society, and what had been toler¬ 
able to him, so long as he knew that his beloved was 
near, now became a joyless renunciation. The incident 
with the peasants, which showed an unpleasant side 
of their character, now increased his dissatisfaction. 
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Was there the least obligation upon him to remain 
here idle, waiting until some chance should bring 
Julia back to Sankt Marein ? The thought that she might 
never come back brought a sudden terror; what if she 
were accustomed, or should be obliged, to spend the 
autumn and winter in the capital ? 

Only a quick decision could save him from the doubts 
which had settled on him like a flock of gloomy birds. 
He must follow her, follow her, before perhaps she had 
left the little town and it had become impossible to find 
her again. This was no occasion for deliberation : his 
whole heart bade him go. 

Without further delay, then, he wrote a note to the 
hunter promising a speedy return, packed a small 
valise with necessaries, charged Hirlanda, who was some¬ 
what taken aback, to look after the house, gave Anderl 
his baggage to carry, and set off at once down to the 
Valley, as if afraid lest something should happen to 
detain him. 

“ Julia ! ” his heart sang as he descended the path, 
so quickly that Anderl found it hard to keep up with 
him. 

Silvery threads floated towards him on the breeze 
from the Valley, gossamers, hovering in the pale sun¬ 
light and catching in his hair. The wayside bushes 
were loaded with long-shaped berries, and in a clump of 
larches sat hundreds of brightly coloured feathery balls, 
birds of passage, assembling for their long journey. 
Ah, how sweet it was once again to escape from solitude 
and constraint and to descend into the broad Valley 
striped with crops, through which the white road 
led out into a gladder world ! He passed the scene of 
the battle, repressing in himself the awful memory of 
the bloody night of Pontlatz. There beneath the 
earth lay one and another, struck down by a ball from 
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his uncle’s musket which he had carried into the fight. 
No, he would not think of the Bavarian officer. ... It 
was better as it was. 

“ I live ! ” he said aloud, and the lad trotting beside 
him looked at him in surprise. 

He was about to enter the diligence when he was 
surrounded by a wild crowd of poor and wretched 
people, a hollow-eyed man in tatters with a matted 
beard, a woman in rags holding her sick infant to her 
skinny hanging breast, and four or five half-naked 
children who shouted together and thrust one another 
aside as they pressed forward. Filthy hands were 
stretched out to him. 

“ Bread, gentleman, bread ! ” 

“ We are Schwaz folks/’ the man stammered, 
pointing to his hollow chest. “ Used to be a big man. 
All's over now. Burnt out. Give me something for 
the love of God and the Holy Virgin ! ” 

He gave them any loose money he had in his pocket. 
The peasants in the market-place looked on indiffer¬ 
ently : they were used to such sights. Ruined people 
were ranging the country in bands, stealing where they 
could, goaded by starvation. 

A cool wind swept the streets of Innsbruck. Inhospit¬ 
able, taciturn, cowering in fear, lay the town by the 
foaming Inn. The shops were for the most part closed, 
and the windows shut. Men slunk past one another. 
These were evil days, and every morning brought some 
alarming news. No one knew what lay in store— 
certainly nothing good. 

It was easy to find a lodging. The inns were empty, 
and Peter was able to choose his room at the Golden 
Eagle. The place was full indeed of noisy and bragging 
militia-men, and others who gave out that they were so: 
men with desperate faces which certainly were not 
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Tyrolese, and dialects which were not of this country. 
Timid and dejected, a few citizens sat about in the 
corners, talking with one another in a whisper. 

The innkeeper did not appear to recognise him, and 
this was a serious blow to Peter, who had hoped by the 
help of this man, who had been so friendly to him 
before, to find out where Julia lived. As it was, 
he himself knew nothing of her but her Christian 
name. 

He reminded the innkeeper of the evening on which 
the Bavarian officers were drinking in the special room 
and the beautiful young lady had come into the tap- 
room looking for the wild, shaggy peasant. His host 
looked at him sideways, put his hand to his cap with an 
annoyed expression, and muttered that there had been 
Bavarians every evening, and more peasants than they 
wanted. Peter mentioned that on the evening in 
question he had just come from Vienna, but the man 
only glanced at him suspiciously, saying that a great 
deal came from Vienna and that it wasn’t always good 
that came, and so left him standing there. The bar¬ 
maid was equally disobliging : “ There’s a lot of people 
comes to this place,” she said shortly. 

He went out of the gloomy inn depressed and passed 
along the Arcade, losing himself at length in a short, 
narrow lane. On an ancient stepping-stone at a comer, 
used by horsemen to help them in mounting, sat a 
wretched old woman who reached out her brown, 
wrinkled hand. Her forlorn appearance excited his 
pity, and he put two silver pieces in her withered palm. 
“You are real good, sir; but don’t stay in this town ! ” 
she whispered in her gratitude; “ it's all up, and the 
day of vengeance is coming ! ” Although the poor 
head underneath the large, mushroom-shaped cap 
appeared to be crazy, he began to talk to the old woman, 
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asking why he ought not to stay. She gazed at him 
with a bright look of attention. 

“ The peasants know it well, there are many in this 
town who want the Bavarians back, and they’ve more 
than once threatened to turn out the gentry. And 
there ain’t no government. How could a little inn¬ 
keeper from the Pfairer Valley know how to govern 
when kings and emperors have to learn it from child¬ 
hood up, and even so they haven’t made a good hand 
of it?” 

In the midst of this important deliverance of the old 
woman it occurred to him that she, sitting there begging 
the live-long day, might possibly know something about 
the beautiful, dark young lady. 

He tried to describe as well as he could the person he 
was looking for, the old woman listening and wagging 
her head : “ Eh, that’s the kind of gentleman it is ? ” 
she said with a titter, the joy of a procuress lighting up 
in her eyes. “ I think it’s in the second or third house 
in the Fuggergasse someone lives like what you say, sir, 
with a white face and black hair. There’s a con¬ 
fectioner’s at the place and you can ask there.” She 
told him the way to take, smacking with her toothless 
jaws, as if she had a piece of sugar-stick in her wrinkled 
mouth, and nodded after him with her trembling head. 

LIII 

He hurried off and came out into the wide main 
street. A couple of horsemen, sturdy fellows, were 
trotting haughtily down the street, their swords rattling 
by their sides. " The Sand Innkeeper’s dragoons ! ” 
cried a young locksmith wearing a leathern apron, and 
he gave a shrill whistle on two fingers. “ Look out, 
Jackele, your nag has dropped something ! ” One of 
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the men pulled up his horse with a sharp tug at the 
reins and turned to ride after the youth, who ran off, 
his boots clattering on the pavement. 

At length Peter found the Fuggergasse. He passed 
trademen’s sign-boards, little shops exhibiting dusty 
wares and the dark openings of house-doors. A 
glass door beside a semi-circular window, in which 
were sweetmeats with flies crawling over them, brought 
him to a sudden stand. He entered, announced by a 
bell in the door. A comfortable-looking man in a 
white apron, a round linen cap on his head, emerged 
from the back of the shop. 

“ What can I do for you, sir ? ” he asked amiably. 

Peter, not without some embarrassment, began a 
description of the object of his search: he had a 
particularly important message for the lady, and asked 
if the confectioner knew where she lived, adding that 
he had been directed to enquire here. 

“You have come to the right place, I think/’ the 
man answered pleasantly. “ I daresay it’s Fraulein 
Julia you mean, or I should say, Mademoiselle Avorai: 
she lives just here on the second floor. She often goes 
up to the Oberland, and people come to her from there. 
It might be she, from your description. Would you 
like to give me the letter or leave your message, 
sir?’’ 

Peter, rejoicing in the depths of his soul, replied that 
he would like to deliver the message himself. 

“ Ah, yes ! ” exclaimed the baker with a sly smile. 
“ Well, sir, go straight up to the second floor, you’ll 
easily find her. Perhaps I can oblige you with a 
cordial-? ” 

Peter asked for a glass of ginger-cordial, by way of 
showing his gratitude, and sipped it. 

" What’s going to happen to us Tyrolese ? ” the man 
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asked. “ A gentleman like you will know more than 
we do.” 

“ There will soon be peace, I hope,” answered Peter 
absent-mindedly. “You said the very next door? ” 

He paid and went out. His friend in the white apron 
accompanied him obsequiously to the street and showed 
him the entrance to the house. “ Bad times these ! ” 
he sighed, still anxious to talk. “ The peasants aren’t 
the worst: it’s the people over there beyond the Inn : 
they'll be here to fill their sacks with loot as soon as they 
hear the sound of shooting. They cleared everything 
out of my place before—bread, confectionery and a 
hundred Gulden too—and I had to look on at the 
rascals-” 

Peter ascended the narrow winding staircase, his 
hand on the leather rope hung in iron rings. It was 
almost dark on the landing of the second floor. But 
here too chance came to his aid. 

Behind one of the three doors opening on to the 
landing he heard Julia speaking. A man's voice 
answered her in pleasing tones. Peter felt a sudden 
pain. He stood listening, his heart throbbing violently. 

The voices were animated. She was speaking in a 
foreign language. Peter tried in vain to distinguish 
words. The subject of their talk appeared to be painful. 

He waited irresolutely. “ Fraulein Avorai ”—a 
curious name ! In this strange situation, he found 
himself endeavouring to think of any name with a 
similar sound. All at once, however, he was seized 
by an impulse to put an end to the indignity of waiting 
outside her door listening to her talking with a man. 

He knocked, more loudly perhaps than he had in¬ 
tended. The talking ceased at once. 

A quick step came to the door, which was opened. 
Bright daylight streamed out into the landing. In the 
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midst of the brightness stood Julia, almost unearthly in 
her beauty, dressed in a flowing white robe caught in 
under her bosom by a gleaming girdle, little black 
velvet shoes tied with ribbons on her feet. At one look 
he took in the blessed long-desired vision. 

“ You-! " she cried, and her cheeks were suffused 

with a soft rosy flush of surprise. 

Behind her a man was standing, slim, dark-com¬ 
plexioned, with fine features and in a somewhat foreign 
dress, a tall felt hat in his hand. 

" Pardon ! " said Peter, much taken aback. “ I see 
that I am interrupting ! " His voice trembled with 
pain and jealousy. 

She looked at his open face, which was quite incap¬ 
able of concealing his excited feelings, and again 
coloured. Without answering Peter, she whispered 
some rapid unintelligible words to the stranger, who 
surveyed Peter Storck with a slightly inquisitive smile 
and then reached out his hand. 

The man bowed ceremoniously to the girl and kissed 
her fingers. He made a short bow to Peter, who angrily 
ignored it; looked at him again in polite surprise, and 
went out on to the landing. Julia closed the door 
behind him and was alone with Peter. 

“ We can’t stand here," she said, and her voice too 
betrayed some agitation. “ Come in here ! " 

She opened the door of an inner room. Peter drew 
a deep breath and looked round him. The apartment 
was very simply furnished with repp-covered chairs 
and a couch. A few plaster-cast groups in bas-relief 
hung on the walls, which were striped in blue and white. 
He stammered senseless excuses as she fixed her accus¬ 
ing eyes upon him, and hardly dared to seat himself. 
However, the thought of the stranger lent him the 
courage of disillusion. 
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44 You are angry with me,” he said, 44 despise me 
perhaps for my importunity. But there are things 
stronger than promises and resolves. I could not 
endure to remain longer without you. Well, I have had 
my punishment now-” His voice faltered. 

44 What punishment? ” she asked, her eyes opening 
wide. 

44 Julia! ” his eyes flamed. 44 Was not that a 
foreigner who left you just now ? ” 

44 Since you already know-” she said haughtily. 

44 And you would betray this wretched country to 
its enemies ! ” he cried. 44 Julia, you ! ” His hat 
fell from his hand and rolled on the floor. “ I would 
rather a bullet had gone through my heart that day 
when you waved to me as we were leaving Sankt 
Marein-! " 

She made a hurried gesture of contradiction. 44 I am 
betraying no one/' she said sadly. 

44 But this meeting-! Julia, the country, this 

poor little peasant country, is preparing for a last 
struggle with an enemy that is more than its match ’* 

The girl looked at him long and gravely. 44 This man 
took a great risk in coming into this country in order 
to bring me news of my mother’s death. And he advised 
me to leave Tyrol before the Dalmatian regiments 
come over the passes.” 

4 4 So your mother-” Peter could think of nothing 

to say. He clenched his hands helplessly. 

44 You need not try to console me,” she said coldly. 
44 I am not grieving for the woman who gave me life. 
She was a worthless woman, a-” She bit her lips. 

44 But what is he to you—this foreigner ? ” he cried 
suddenly. 44 Julia, I cannot bear it. . . .” 

She moved close to him and laid her hand lightly on 
his arm. 44 He brought me the news,” she said. 44 I 
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never saw him before in my life. He is from the place 
I used to live in, that’s all I You need not torture 
yourself ! ” 

Unable to speak, he bent over her hand and kissed 
it. She drew him up to her, a flame shone in both their 
eyes. With a passionate movement she threw her arms 
round his neck, and their lips met in a long kiss. Her 
hair touched his cheeks. 

“ Eau sunt tien-” she whispered as she had done 

once before, and his blood caught fire. . . . 

“ No-! ” She wept, implored, pressed herself to 

him, kissed him again and again. “ It was I who was 
at your bedside on that night, dearest. ... I kissed 
you as you lay asleep.” Her eyes grew large and soft, 
her supple body quivered in his embrace, she gave 
herself, weary of resistance. ... A cry of woe caused 
the man to tremble in the midst of the storm of the 
senses. . . . 

He wakened up bewildered, like one who has been 
startled out of a deep dream. The peal of the noon¬ 
tide bells sounded in the room, which was filled with 
garish light. 

He shuddered. ... A memory rose up out of the 
mists of the past, and with a sudden apprehension he 
looked towards the door, as though it were opened a 
little, as though he saw through the narrow chink a 
woman’s face distorted with pain : “ Mother ! ” he 
groaned, looking wildly round him. He glanced at 
Julia, who was gazing at him with dark dead eyes, 
filled with a nameless horror. 

“ Oh, God! ” he murmured. “ What has hap¬ 
pened? Forgive—forgive ! ” He extended his hands 
imploringly to Julia. She rose, put her hands in 
her disordered hair, and gazed fixedly in front of 
her. 
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" I am lost,” she murmured, “ I am lost! ” Large 
burning tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ Julia ! ” he cried, “ speak to me-! Do speak ! ” 

A sad smile passed over her face. " Go ! ” she said, 
“ leave me! " 

He rose obediently and took up his hat. " When 
shall I see you again ? ” he asked. " When, Julia ? ” 

" Never! never! ” Her voice was now quite 
steady. “ Go ! Go, if you love me ! ” 

LIV 

He went, stumbling down the steep spiral stairway, 
paused in the narrow street, then walked away as if in 
a dream. 

” Sun-maiden-” 

Whence came this fear, which seemed to be settling 
upon him amid these crowds of indifferent people 
hurrying to their mid-day meal from workshop and 
office? 

So on that night it had been she ! The silky black 
hair discovered by Notburga had been hers ! In the 
pale moonlight streaming through the window at 
Zeitlanghof, her lips had touched his mouth, wakening 
him; and at a time when he had scarcely dared to 
hope, and was devoured by longing. 

It was his destiny to cast a stain on everything pure 
that came near him. A curse lay upon him, ever since 
that terrible hour in which his mother had looked at 
him through the half-open door. 

And now a new load of guilt oppressed him. 

From the door of the inn an odour of grease and 
onions reached him. Why had he returned? For 
food ? .He laughed crazily to himself and walked along 
the Arcades, at length finding himself in front of the 
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yellow pile of the Castle, at the gate of which two men 
with muskets were on guard. As he looked up at one 
of the large windows he caught sight of a thick-set man 
with close-cropped hair and full beard, his hands in 
his leather belt. No doubt the Sand Innkeeper. The 
ruddy good-natured countenance of the Tyrolese 
Commander in Chief appeared grave and anxious. 
Involuntarily Peter raised his hat, and Andreas Hofer 
nodded twice in a friendly manner before turning round 
and disappearing into the apartment, from which 
issued a lively air, sung by several voices. 

Peter wandered along by the roaring Inn, and 
gradually the fit of penitence left him. Thoughts of 
his happiness came to him, wrapping him as if in a 
royal robe of silk and gold. 

" She is mine-! ” he said to himself. “ Every¬ 

thing else is nothing ! ” 

People looked at him as they passed. A besotted- 
looking old fellow, blinking craftily, came up to him, 
and trudging beside him tried to engage him in con¬ 
versation. Peter tossed a gratuity into the greasy 
hat which the man held in his hands as he walked, 
and realised, from the overwhelming gratitude of the 
recipient, that he had given a gold piece. 

He smiled, his heart blossoming like a rose. 

But a voice whispered out of the depths of his 
memory, the childish voice of little Sylvana : " There's 
a saying with those who have knowledge : * When 

the purity of the Sun-maiden is stained, God dies ! ’ ” 

In sudden anguish he ran back, losing himself 
several times in the narrow passages of the old part of 
the town, and stopped to recover his breath in front of 
Julia's house. But as he was about to enter the 
house-door, the confectioner, who had been observing 
him through his own window, came, redolent of 
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vanilla, out of the shop, and called : “ She's not there 
now I " 

“ The lady-? " said Peter, almost staggering. 

" She has left. A peasant fetched her away in a 
basket carriage. " 

“ Left! " Peter gazed blankly at the man's knowing 
smile. "A foreigner?" he cried, his voice choking 
with anger. 

The other shook his head slowly. " Oh, no ! He 
wasn't a foreigner. I don't think you need be jealous, 
sir," he added, smiling. “ He was a black, hairy 
fellow from the mountains, and he has often been here 
before with the lady." He ran quickly into the shop 
and returned with a flask and a glass. “ This came 
from the Monastery—particularly good for a sudden 
upset! " 

Peter drank the acrid aromatic spirits and leaned 
against the wall of the house. He was in the depths. 

“ I know what it's like," said the confectioner 
confidentially. " I had my share in my own young 
days, if I may be so bold ! I should tell you, sir, that 
before I settled down here I travelled into Hungary 
as far as Temesvar, and on the other side to Stuttgart 
in Schwabia. And for a young journeyman trading 
in sweet things such as the women like, there are pretty 
girls enough ! And trouble too now and then. But 
that passes. Time goes by ! " 

Peter escaped from the man's good-natured chatter 
and paced along the narrow street. 

There was only one thing to do : return at once. 

Fen tor the smith had taken her away. 

He inquired for the post-house. After some trouble 
he discovered the postmaster in the inn near the 
Triumphal Gate, deep in a game of cards, amid clouds 
of tobacco-smoke. Eh ? a special chaise to the Upper 
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Inn Valley? Did the gentleman know what that 
would cost, in such times as these and with oats so 
scarce? And when troops were on the road joining 
up with Speckbacher and Haspinger in order to march 
on Salzburg? And what sort of money would the 
fare be paid in ? No one would take Hofer's twenty- 
florin pieces or Vienna bank-notes; Bavarian coins 
were also doubtful. Sometimes one was up, sometimes 
the other." 

Peter took gold from his pocket. " Ah ! " said the 
old gentleman politely, " that's another matter ! I'll 
book you." He entered Peter's name and asked where 
he came from. "Vienna? Compliments! You must 
then have heard what happened at the armistice of 
Znaim ? They say the Emperor had to promise to give 
us no more help in Tyrol." A troubled look came into 
the postmaster's tired eyes. " If we could only have 
known that earlier ! " 

" Unfortunately I know nothing of these matters," 
Peter answered. He wished only to be alone, to feel 
that every pace of the horses was bringing him nearer 
to the only being for whom his heart yearned. 

"Ah, you didn't hear? The Emperor has other 
countries to think about. I suppose if a few peasants 
and students lie under the sod, they won’t allow it to 
spoil their appetites in Schonbrunn. The devil him¬ 
self will come for the rest of us now ! " 

" Are prospects really so bad ? " Peter was touched 
by the old man's bitter hopelessness. " There’s no 
enemy now in the country-! " 

The postmaster took a pinch from his tortoise-shell 
snuff-box. " I daresay ! But we hear from the post¬ 
boys how things are looking. There’s dirty weather 
brewing, they say. Bavarians and Frenchmen thicker 
than flies in summer. Yes, it's just as I always said it 
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would be : we should have made it up with the 
Bavarians and spared ourselves the French ! ” 

Peter thought of Pflederer’s letter, of Federspiel. 
This was precisely what they had said. 

" The chaise will be ready at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning,” said the old man as they parted. 

To-morrow morning ! Peter went back along the 
Maria Theresien-Strasse in despair. 

At Saint Anna's Column there was an excited crowd. 
An armed band had collected, chiefly lads, with a 
few men, some quite old. A bottle of wine was being 
passed round, and loaves of bread. A carelessly 
handled musket went off with a crack, and the bullet 
went whistling over the roofs. "Oh, you blockhead ! ” 
shouted a laughing voice. A youth of sixteen stood 
pale with fright, the smoking weapon in his hands. 

A bent, white-haired old man near Peter, wearing 
a bright red shooting-jacket, looked at him with clear 
vulture-eyes : “ I’m no use, mister, my bones ache too 
badly! ” 

" You’ll have to come ! ” interjected a man who wore 
a gold-tasselled hat in which were two cock’s-feathers. 
" Haven’t you a St. Luke’s letter in your bag? And 
you can shoot like- You never lose a bullet! ” 

" Aye, aye ! ” muttered the old man. “ But the 
way it catches me-” 

"I’ve seen him myself picking the bullets out of his 
coat. He’s made of ice, lead can’t touch him. Eh, 
gentleman ? You’ll come too ? ” He uttered a hoarse 
laugh. 

Peter went on. He heard a whistle behind him, a 
laugh, and a word which he did not understand. 

In the dim light of the tap-room in the Golden Eagle 
he listened to the ceaseless tale of the troubles and 
anxieties which now weighed on the Tyrolese. God! 
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would it never come to an end, this murdering ? The 
people were exhausted, empty of all hope, and each day 
the suffering grew worse. The young men had grown 
wild and thrown off all restraint; the food prices were 
intolerable. Roaming bands had begun to rob again. 
The moving stories of how the Emperor had wept, and 
of how the Archduke Johann had implored to be 
allowed to put himself at the head of the Tyrolese, 
were no longer circulated. 

And the worst news was that in the South, twenty 
thousand men had decamped at the approach of the 
French general Peyri with four thousand men. The 
wonder was that he delayed his advance so long. 

It was also reported that the King of Bavaria had 
wished to come to terms with the Tyrolese, but that 
Napoleon would not allow it. The people of Vienna 
had sent Hofer a golden chain of honour and several 
thousand ducats. What had become of the gold? 
Who had seen anything of the yellow-boys? The 
Sand Innkeeper, perhaps ! Hofer was a secret fellow, 
someone said venomously; but the others were 
indignant and forbade him to speak thus of their 
leader, who was an upright man. The slanderer 
slipped out of the room. " Bavarian rascal! ” they 
shouted after him. But in their anger there was an 
undertone of depression. 

Yes, everyone now spoke as Federspiel had spoken 
from the first. 


LV 

After a sleepless night Peter set forth on his 
journey. 

The chaise drove along by the foaming river in 
beautiful September weather; white clouds sailed before 
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the east wind over the blue sky towards the Oberland. 
Every now and then the postillion blew on his horn a 
note half merry and half melancholy; he was a pleasant 
fellow, rarely using the whip. Peter was sunk in 
gloomy thoughts, and what he saw did not tend to 
improve his spirits. 

Several times the little vehicle, as it rolled easily 
along, was met by small companies of musketeers, who 
gazed at him with the grave look of men forewarned 
of death, yet passed the pleasant greeting of country¬ 
folk. Once Peter drove through a crowd of fighting- 
men resting by the wayside : one or two detached 
themselves from the others and limped after the 
vehicle, with threatening shouts. 

At a village in which he spent the night he met with 
an adventure, at first somewhat disturbing. Peasants 
with dark looks were crowding round the table at 
which he sat. The fact that he was from Vienna and 
was travelling to Sankt Marein, by no means satisfied 
them. 

“ Who is this fellow ? ” enquired someone in a sharp, 
authoritative voice, and a well-dressed gentleman thrust 
the peasants aside and came forward to the table. 

" For this expression, sir, if you are a man of honour, 
you will not refuse me satisfaction! ” said Peter, 
firing up. 

The stranger bowed. " I am Count Hendl, at your 
service ! ” he said. “ That is, as soon as I feel assured 
that I have to do with an honest man. Not before ! ” - 

But Peter found an unexpected ally. “ Sir, weren't 
you with us at Pontlatz Bridge when a friend of mine 
had to give up the ghost ? ” He described Anderl’s 
father. 

“ I was standing beside him," answered Peter. 

The peasant looked at the Count, who stepped 
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forward at once to Peter and cried : “ I must ask you 
most earnestly, sir, to excuse me ! If you will permit 
me, I shall be very glad to join you at your table.” 

” These swells won’t do anything to one another,” 
muttered a man in the background. " They hold 
together always.” 

" That wouldn’t help them much,” said the man 
who had recognised Peter. " The gentleman picked a 
Bavarian officer off his horse so cleanly that I nearly 
died laughing ! There’s nothing to say against that! ” 

The peasants withdrew into a comer, and the same 
speaker told further stories of the fight at Pontlatz. 

“ Years ago I was a student myself,” the Count 
laughed, “ and I was delighted at the way you jumped 
when you heard the word ‘ fellow.’ ” 

In spite of all his trouble, Peter could not help 
smiling. 

“ I am very anxious,” said the Count. “ It’s now 
or never with us, Herr—what did you say? Herr 
Storck? Von Storck? No? Herr Storck, then.” 
He whispered across the table : ” The Tyrolese can 
do no more. No wonder, when one thinks of what the 
poor folk have been through. And yet there’s nothing 
else for it. Even though they no longer pay any 
attention to Speckbacher's letters and call Haspinger 
a rogue of a priest—they must fight! And now the 
Devil is coming—Napoleon himself.” 

“ They were very despondent at Innsbruck-” 

.observed Peter. 

“ I can believe it! ” The Count’s face worked. 
" I am very anxious myself. And Vienna ? I knew 
Archduke Karl well—the hero of German nationality, 
and I left Vienna because it horrified me to see how the 
services of that noble man went for nothing. He’s 
too much of a popular hero, you understand? And 
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Andreas Hofer, lie too will presently be thought too 
popular yonder, and though it should cost only a word 
to save him—that word, Herr Storck, will not be 
spoken ! ” 

Who was it who had once used these very words ? 
Was it Federspiel again? He appeared to possess the 
uncanny gift of knowing everything sooner than others. 

‘‘You speak very candidly-” said Peter, with a 

glance at the attentive peasants. 

“ My feelings get the better of me!” returned the 
Count. “ It isn’t always a good thing to put such 
thoughts into words. For all that, Herr Storck, I ask 
you not to think less of me for it. It may very well be 
that I shall soon have to take the long journey, and I 
should be sorry if you should then think ill of me.” 

Peter grasped the hand of this strange man. “ We 
will hope for better things-” 

“ After all, I may die in my bed—who knows? ” 
the peasants’ leader laughed. “ Bonne nuit, Mon¬ 
sieur ! ” And he left the room, his spurs clanking. 

Though very tired, Peter lay awake for a long time 
beneath his huge quilt. Two tearful eyes, filled with 
a nameless despair, were fixed upon him. “ Never, 
never ! ” a weeping voice said. And as memory began 
to fade at the approach of sleep, the pale countenance 
changed, and he thought he was standing in his study 
in Zeitlanghof, listening to a sad song which the 
forsaken girl —the other !—had been used to sing. . . . 

When, towards noon on the following day, he had 
reached the top of the narrow road and caught sight 
of the roofs of Sankt Marein, he felt as if, after a long 
absence and many adventures, he were returning home. 

The place, now so intimately known to him, and 
which so suddenly had grown hateful and intolerable, 
once more soothed and restored him. Yonder in their 
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places were all the familiar peaks, with rounded or 
broken outlines, the Hockauf, the Schellbock, the 
Black Hen and the Haberer, and beyond these the 
shining white summits of the Urtoz and the Wild Man. 

His heart beat fast when he saw the smith’s dark face 
looking out of the door of the house in which, he 
supposed, was his beloved ! He glanced cautiously 
up at the window, but there was no sign of her. 

In the Rose, where swarms of flies, weak and languid 
in the late season, were buzzing about the empty glass 
and rings of moisture on the table, Christian Lerget- 
pohrer lay on the bench asleep. 

His breath came heavily, and his swollen face was 
tinged with blue. The drunken man’s hand moved 
helplessly in the direction of the flies as they crawled 
over his perspiring skin. Peter stood for a while at the 
open window peering out at the smith’s house, and 
coughed loudly once or twice. But the innkeeper 
would not be roused, and no little hand was raised to 
the bolt of the window over yonder. He went on 
through the village with a heavy heart. 

No one was to be seen. The street was empty : 
no living thing but a tabby cat crossing the road with 
velvet feet and mewing softly. The trees were fading, 
and golden leaves fluttered down from a birch. The 
woods were tinged with a soft red, and jays screamed 
in the mountain-ash trees. The summer was over. 

Beside the door of Zeitlanghof the painted skeleton- 
figure leered at him with hollow eyes, holding the fife 
to its thin lips. No note was heard, but Peter knew 
that this sinister figure was practising a horrible tune 
which would soon shrill forth. He stepped slowly 
across the threshold. 
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LVI 

He heard a clash of pots and crockery, and Hirlanda 
ran out. Thank God the master was back again. 
All sorts of vagrant people had been coming up from 
the Valley, demanding food and drink, and casting 
thievish glances at everything : strangers mostly, from 
Heaven knows where, foreigners and gipsies. Dinner 
would soon be ready. Yes, and Herr Federspiel had 
come every day to know when the master would be 
back. He had something important to say. 

After a hasty meal Peter went off at once. Serafin 
Federspiel looked ailing and suffering, and the church¬ 
yard roses on his cheeks were brighter than ever. As 
usual, his pipe hung in his mouth, making him cough 
still more. 

He sprang up in joyful surprise as Peter entered. 
" That's right! I’m glad; I was giving you up. You 
haven't then altogether forgotten what day to-morrow 
is?" 

Peter looked at him in surprise. "To-morrow? " 

" The equinox! The time for the Fire-spirits! 
I had begun to fear you were leaving me in the lurch. 
Well, now you are here, we’ll go through with it, Herr 
Storck ! " 

Impatiently as Peter had often thought of the long 
interval before the autumnal equinox, when the Fire- 
spirits made their second appearance in the year, 
Federspiel’s words now awakened little response in 
him. True, the fiery people would then descend into 
the Klamm as they had done in Spring, and perhaps 
he would succeed in getting a little certain knowledge 
about them. But what, after all, did it matter to him ? 
It would not bring his uncle back. His thoughts, 
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which kept circling in feverish longing round the 
smith’s house, entered only reluctantly into Federspiel’s 
plans, which had lately been his own as well. 

" The equinox—ah, yes ! ” he said abstractedly, 
and idly took up a bullet-mould lying on the table. 

Was it that he had expected to hear some news of 
his beloved from the hunter ? 

Federspiel looked at him disapprovingly. “ It 
seems to me that you have lost most of your interest 
in what has already cost us so much trouble and danger. 
When the end is in sight, then, you mean to stand out 
of it ? ” A furrow of displeasure appeared on his 
forehead, and almost angrily he took the iron implement 
out of Peter's hand. 

" Speak plainly, Herr Storck ! If you want to 
leave me in the lurch—very well! But speak out what 
is in your mind ! I can go on with the affair by myself, 

I suppose.” 

"I am going with you,” said Peter; it was as 
though someone else was speaking with his voice. 

" You aren’t very enthusiastic ! ” said the hunter 
ironically. " You can’t be when you have something 
else on your mind.” 

“ It’s the journey,” said Peter by way of excuse. 
He was hurt by the other’s ill-humour. “ Of course 
I’m going with you.” 

“ What’s the matter with you, then? ” asked Feder- . 
spiel, looking at him searchingly. " You have lines 
about your mouth—all at once; the journey knocked 
you up, eh ? ” 

“ A little,” said Peter, meeting his eyes. “ When 
do we start ? ” 

The sick man’s face brightened up. “ Ah, you feel 
battered after your expedition; I was a little unsym¬ 
pathetic, I suppose,” he said more gently. “Well, 
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it's all right now that you're coming. I shouldn't 
have cared to have to do it alone. Listen, then-" 

He lit his pipe again, puffing and coughing, and 
glanced quickly at the window, then took a stride to 
the door, which he flung open. 

" You must know, I'm being watched," he muttered. 
" The Fire-spirits are on their guard. Sylvana came 
to the window yesterday evening, and begged and 
besought me to let her sleep here, the young rascal! 
She had been sent. So I said you and I would have to 
pay an early visit to the Valley. They will certainly 
be on the look-out for us, and there's nothing for it 
but to go down a bit of the way and then come back by 
the stream. We'll hide ourselves up there through the 
day till they come." 

" And if they don't come ? " 

" It’s their day and they will come, as they have 
done always. And then we’ll follow them in there! 
I'll call for you as soon as it's daylight, Herr 
Storck!" One of his terrible coughing-fits seized 
him. 

" I have shot a good many innocent creatures-" 

he groaned at last. "I’m hit myself now ! " 

As Peter left the cottage, Anderl started out from 
behind a bush. " May I go with you to-morrow? " 
he asked at once. His eyes shone. 

“ To-morrow? Where? " asked Peter. 

" To the Fire-spirits-” 

Peter forced a laugh. “ What do you mean, Anderl ? 
Federspiel and I are going to Prutz in the morning." 

The boy looked at him and put out his underlip. 
" So I'm not to go with you ? " he asked defiantly. 

"Be off with you-" ordered Peter. "You are 

crazy with your Fire-spirits." 

Anderl looked at him sullenly and was about to say 
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something, but turned abruptly and went off towards 
the village. 

Peter determined to make one more attempt to catch 
sight of Julia, but as he approached the inn a terrible 
sound of lamentation reached his ears. 

There was a crowd of people round the door. In 
the midst of them stood the innkeeper’s young cousin, 
wringing her hands and uttering shrill cries, her eyes 
wide in horror. 

Peter hurried forward anxiously and tried to enter 
the house, but Homauss, who was in the crowd, caught 
his arm. “ Don't go in,” he said warningly. “ You 
wouldn't like it ! He's blue all over, and the eyes are 

standing out of his head- I must send a message 

at once to the Engadine, to Notburga, though I don’t 
know the place where she lives.” 

“ Hanged himself-? ” cried Peter. 

" Dead as a mouse ! ” continued the other. “ Just 
as old Blasi said! We cut the rope at once, but his 
soul had gone out of him. And there was a note lying 

on the table—I have it here-” He handed a bit 

of paper to Peter. 

“ The drummer is taking me away-” were the 

words written in a clumsy shaky hand. 

“ Where is he? ” faltered Peter, with tears in his 
eyes. 

“ In the shed at the back of the house; he left the 
note in the room.” 

Peter fled away in horror to his house. 

In the study he found quietness. The evening had 
drawn on and the stars were sparkling. 

He was bound in honour to join in the adventure 
of the morrow, though convinced beforehand of 
failure. It was indeed possible that by the light of 
pine-torches smugglers’ goods were dragged into the 
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sepulchral chamber, and it might easily be that these 
had previously been stored in other similar hiding- 
places. The fact that the face of the Schellbock was 
unscalable was no argument to the contrary : the 
goods might have been brought into the caves by 
other paths, and might be fetched thence by the 
smugglers. 

It was all so unimportant. 

Even poor Christian’s death, dreadful as had been 
the first horror of it, was fading from his mind. All 
his thoughts were directed to a different subject. 

In Vienna were small white country houses, in the 
midst of shrubs and lawns, with roses and jessamines 
clambering over them. Happy people lived there, a 
cheerful race of men and women, catching the moments 
as they passed, good-natured, and with an understand¬ 
ing of love affairs. Some little nook could surely be 
found there for himself and Julia. To her he felt that 
he was united for ever. 

This gloomy house with its skeleton-fifer might 
meanwhile fall to pieces, crumbling away in snow, rain, 
and storm. Was it not madness to commit his young 
life to it ? 

He repented deeply that he had given his promise 
to the hunter; he had thus lost a valuable day, a day, 
perhaps, spent by the lovely girl in bitter grief. Was it 
not his most sacred duty, despite her “ Never,” to 
force his way to her, to dry her tears and to devote 
himself to her for ever ? And could he live and again 
be happy without knowing that she was to be his 
always ? 

He went to the balcony and looked out. The 
stars shone clear, but night here was less the friend of 
man than elsewhere. The distant angry roar of the 
torrent, the blasts of wind in the black tree-tops, had 
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a threatening and hostile sound. Depression and 
melancholy were the lot of those who dwelt here. Trees 
fell and crushed people; storm-clouds brandished a 
blinding and fatal sword of flame; avalanches of earth 
and stone slew and maimed; snow and ice lulled way¬ 
farers into their last sleep. The soil was hard and 
niggardly, the summer brief. . . . 

And yet it was for this poor country that these 
people were fighting. It was their mother, whom they 
loved all the more for her poverty. They asked nothing 
of the great world; wished only to be let live in peace, 
and that no one should meddle with their fixed and 
pious faith. They were heroes, fighting not for gain, 
and dying, great in their simplicity. 

He undressed in the dark and went to bed. For a 
long time his thoughts kept circling round the house 
of his gloomy enemy Fentor. 

LVII 

In the grey dawn he was startled out of sleep. A 
pebble had been flung at his window and a low whistle 
announced that Federspiel was ready. He washed and 
dressed, drank a little cold milk, and stole out of the 
house. Cocks were crowing and the ravens flew above 
the fir trees. Federspiel was waiting below. 

Peter's account of his meeting with Anderl appeared 
to annoy him. “ I don’t like the lad,” he said. “ He’s 
always with that Capuchin fox, watching me. If only 
now he doesn’t run after us ! ” 

Talking loudly, like folk who have business in hand, 
they took the road down to the Valley. They had 
gone only a little way when the hunter made a sudden 
movement, stumbling as he strode forwards. He uttered 
a low curse and kicked a stone out of his way. Peter 
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looked at him inquiringly, but the other gave a warning 
glance and began to talk vivaciously of a hank of red 
wool which he would have to buy at the dealers*. At 
the same time, he took from his pocket a small round 
mirror and held it in the hollow of his hand. They 
walked on, until they had turned a bend of the road, 
when he stood still, breathing deeply. 

“ He has climbed down now! " he whispered, 
“ and he's going back to the village. I saw it all in 
the glass ! ” 

" Who? ” 

“ Old Blasi was hiding very cleverly in the top of 
the bent fir when we were passing. I was startled 
when I caught sight of him, and pretended I tripped 
over a stone. They are good watchers, those chaps ! ” 
He looked round carefully in every direction, examining 
through his glass for a long time the mountain slopes. 
Then they descended into the bed of the stream, and 
were soon under cover of the strip of wood which 
followed it. The roar was deafening; the water 
seethed and bubbled; the great mill was in action, 
pounding together gravel, broken wood and fragments 
of rock. Trout sprang at glancing flies. Bushes 
trailed low branches in the cascades. 

Then they had to jump from stone to stone, and 
after much toil they reached that point in the Klamm 
at which the path began to descend. Here they stayed 
for a long time under cover and kept a look-out. There 
was no sign of anything unusual. 

The Fire-spirits were no doubt still sleeping. 

Federspiel drew Peter cautiously towards him, to a 
spot where thick bushes offered a good hiding-place. 
The entire path through the walls of the Klamm could 
be seen from this point, and a patch of dry grass 
afforded both concealment and rest. 
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“Go to sleep for a little, Herr Storck-” the 

hunter invited him. “I'll keep guard.” 

Peter still felt in his eyes the traces of last night's 
wakefulness and yielded. Federspiel made a bed of 
the dry grass, with his knapsack, covered by a hand¬ 
kerchief, for a pillow. It made a comfortable bed, 
and the noise of the water quickly lulled Peter to sleep. 

He started up, not knowing where he was, but was 
reassured when he saw his companion still seated on the 
same block of stone. The whole place, however, 
looked different. It was dark now at the bottom of 
the Klamm, and the edge of the cliff above, which had 
reflected the rays of the sun with dazzling brightness, 
lay now within a broad band of shadow. Even the 
path looked dim and grey. Federspiel offered him 
bacon and bread. 

“ I call that a good sleep,” said he. “It’s well on 
in the afternoon now. But that’s nothing, we have time 
enough and you wanted a sleep.” 

“ I had bad dreams. About Christian-” said 

Peter. 

“You knew what the end must be. Anderl was 
with me—the lad’s gone to pieces. Stop! ” he cried 
suddenly, and putting the field-glass to his eye he gazed 
for some time down the Klamm. “ Now, I would have 
sworn I saw a head down there in the bushes.” He 
looked again. “ I suppose it must have been a 
bird-” 

“ I wonder whether my uncle watched like this ? ” 
mused Peter. 

“ I daresay he did. Who can tell ? Perhaps he’s 
lying somewhere about in the bushes. When I die, 
I could wish for nothing better than that they would 
let my corpse lie in some spot in the wood, with air, 
earth and water round it, so that it might be trans- 
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formed into new life—blue flies and green grass, a 
litter of young foxes and little ravens, a feast for roots 
and beetles ! I would lose myself in everything, as I 
have wanted to all my life long. However, they'll 
put me into some dark hole and shovel earth over 
me-" He shuddered with horror. 

" And the soul? ” said Peter. 

" Can't believe in that,” said the hunter gloomily. 
“ It would be a consolation to me when I have to 
go away from everything while still young, from woods 
and mountains and game, from women, whom I have 
had little enough of, though they are sweet as honey 
and silky like young hares. A sick man thinks and 
broods a lot, Herr Storck, so you mustn't object to my 
talking, you who have a long life in front of you ! ” 
He gave a little sigh of envy and was silent. 

They sat for a good while thus, listening to the roar 
of the water and watching the light fade continually. 

The dusk gathered, and presently Peter saw his 
companion’s face only as a pale spot. The outlines 
overhead were dim. Out of the thicket where they sat, 
a great white owl rose with a silent beat of the wings, 
hovered over them, and then close by they heard a 
hideous hooting laugh, like the cry of a ghost amid 
the noise of the stream. 

Night came slowly up out of the Valley. 

Suddenly Federspiel’s fingers closed with a tight 
grip on Peter’s arm, and with his other hand he pointed 
overhead. 

On the edge of the Klamm above them, just where 
the mountain began, a yellow flame appeared, moving 
downward slowly and unsteadily. A second, a third, 
a fourth—several others followed. The lights were 
plainly moving with the steps and leaps of people who 
carried them. 
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The hunter's hand, still retaining its hold on Peter’s 
arm, was trembling violently. Breathless with excite¬ 
ment, Peter watched the train of lights clambering 
down. 

The first had reached the bottom of the path, and 
came to a stand about thirty paces from where they 
watched. He could be seen distinctly emerging from 
the bushes. 

“ The Devil! " cried Federspiel into Peter’s ear. 

Peter too was terribly startled. It was the Devil. 

LVIII 

It was the Evil One. A hairy skin covered the upper 
part of his body, his arms and hands; his shapeless 
legs tramped along the narrow path beside the stream. 
Above the shaggy neck appeared a horrible countenance 
with a Satanic grimace, surmounted by pointed ears, 
with green eyes and wreathed horns. 

Peter’s heart stopped beating. 

A second devil came out, with fat, puffy cheeks, 
pale brassy eyes and white, bristling beard, buck’s 
horns between his flaccid ears; a boar’s tusks protruded 
from his jaws. 

Peter thought he must be dreaming, and gave 

himself a sharp pinch on the arm. 14 Wake up-! ” 

he said to himself, shutting and opening his eyelids. 
What was Federspiel about ? he was moving his arm 
and bending forward. Ah, he was looking through his 
little telescope. It was shifting about and finally 
came to rest. 

All at once the hunter laughed, nodded to Peter 
and said: 44 It’s a masquerade. They have false 

faces. Hairs of bark-fibre, eyes of tin-foil, goats’ 
horns-! ” 
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The gigantic devil who had been the first to appear 
raised his torch and gave a long and careful look about 
him. His hideous face turned slowly round. 

“ The Shuffler was quite right/' hissed Federspiel. 

“ Sure enough, there are five devils-" He laughed 

noiselessly. 

At this moment the leader of the procession took the 
mask from his face and stripped off the hairy hide 
from his body. 

“ Fentor!" exclaimed Peter and the hunter 
simultaneously. 

Without suspecting anything, the people continued 
their progress, and each of them was plainly visible 
in the torch-light. Gravely and ceremoniously they 
followed one after the other: old Blasi, the charcoal 
burner; other peasants whom they did not know. 

Was Julia amongst them ? 

The procession passed them. There were many 
people, but the girl was not amongst them. The last 
was the charcoal-burner's son. 

Presently the two were sitting again in profound 
darkness. 

“ Up ! " cried Federspiel. “ We must follow them. 
Keep close to me ! " 

Far in advance of them the torches glimmered, 
points of light, vanishing into the chasm out of which 
issued the raging stream. A murky red light came from 
within the cavern. They waited for a long time, 
then slowly approached the entrance, which was lit 
up by a torch fastened in a cleft. 

They heard stumbling steps behind them, and 
turned in dismay. It was Anderl, his face deadly 
pale. 

“ I can't stay here by myself-" he gasped. 

" Jesus and Mary ! " 
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Federspiel’s mouth twitched, and the muscles of his 
jaws stood out like knots. But when he saw the 
horror in the boy's face he forced himself to be calm. 

“ If we are all done for it’s your fault,” he said 
carelessly. “ Get in behind us. If you breathe a 
sound it's all up ! ” 

Without turning his head again in the direction of 
the quaking Anderl, he stepped into the passage. 
Peter followed close behind him. 

What would happen now ? 

They reached the sepulchral chamber without 
encountering any hindrance. By the gleam of a torch 
which here too was crackling and smoking, held by a 
ring in the rock, they could see into a passage which 
the block of stone, now lying back, left open. This was 
the way by which the Rover had come, closing it behind 
him. 

The figures in the wall seemed to move in the ruddy 
light. A look of mockery played about the lips of the 
Roman Tribune. 

Federspiel advanced without hesitating. They went 
for some time along a dark passage; the air was heavy, 
warm and moist. In the dead silence which prevailed 
here the slightest noise could be heard. All at once 
Federspiel uttered a low cry. 

He had come out into the open air. 

They were standing in a deep hollow enclosed by 
lofty walls of rock. High, infinitely high overhead 
shone the stars of evening. A gleaming waterfall, 
descending from the top of the cliff in front of them, 
filled the darkness with its roar, and formed a small 
lake from which rose a grey mist. Large shrubs as 
high as trees stood in the warm, moist air. Peter 
plucked a leaf, and a sticky moisture remained in his 
hand; he touched it with his tongue and found it 
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sweet. These were the trees which in summer bore 
red blossoms, foreign trees which were able to thrive 
in this warm atmosphere—Giovanelli’s rhododendrons. 

“ The Chamois' Garden," said Federspiel. “ We are 
in the Chamois’ Garden-" 

It was sultry and vaporous like a hothouse. There 
were hot springs here, and the air was oppressive and 
stagnant. 

“ Yonder—yonder ! " The hunter pointed to a 
cavern behind the waterfall. They crept in behind the 
sparkling curtain. As they went on the cave narrowed, 
and a faint light glimmered in the distance. 

And then they came to a stand in front of a thick, 
musty-smelling curtain, through a division in which the 
light had appeared. 

The hunter hesitated. 

“ The risk must be taken-" he whispered, looking 

back, and passed through the curtain. Peter, with 
Anderl holding on to his coat, followed. 

Then they stood still, motionless, rooted to the 
ground with amazement. They found themselves in a 
spacious rocky hall, feebly illuminated by a few small 
lamps. Many people were here assembled, waiting 
motionless in devout attention. No one turned round 
as they entered and stood quietly in the deep 
shadow. 

By the light of the small, widely-separated oil- 
lamps they could distinguish no further details. On the 
wall opposite the entrance there appeared to be a 
whitish stone platform, on which they could dimly 
make out human figures. In front of it rose a kind of 
altar on which was something bright. Overhead the 
vaulted roof disappeared mysteriously in darkness. 
Midway on the left of the motionless throng could be 
seen the black opening of a side gallery. 
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There was a sudden stir, and the crowd seemed to 
take a quick breath. Sweet and clear came the notes 
of a flute, simple and moving. The spring in the 

wood-! The flute beside the spring in the wood 

had sounded just so ! 

The light in the opening of the side-gallery was 
extinguished. The flute-tones grew louder. A move¬ 
ment passed over the assembly. 

“ The Ravens and the Hidden Ones-” whispered 

a voice in front of Peter, tremulous with awe. " The 
Father is coming-! " 

The notes of the flute rose to a jubilant strain, and 
grew stronger and fuller. Peter recognised it well; 
it was the Pan’s-pipe of the charcoal-burner's son. 

Two small figures appeared out of the narrow side- 
door : Sylvana and a girl of the same age whom they 
did not know, naked and white, a glistening girdle 
round their slender loins. They danced with short 
graceful steps, setting one foot before the other. 
Behind them came the lad with the shepherd's pipe, 
clothed in a speckled goat-skin; his arms and legs 
were bare, and a strap fastened his shaggy coat in 
front. A garland of little white roses lay round his 
dark locks. He was accompanied by three other 
boys similarly attired. 

“ The Lion-" said the voice again, tremulous 

with reverence before the mystery. 

A gigantic figure entered, wearing a round iron cap 
on his wild hair and over his leather jerkin a coat of 
ring-mail which allowed his formidable arms to be 
seen. He had short trousers, and sandals were 
strapped to his feet. In his hand flashed a drawn 
sword. 

It was Fentor, the smith. 

Anderl trembled so violently that in spite of his own 
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excitement Peter laid his arm on the boy’s shoulder to 
reassure him. He heard a whispered prayer, or was it 
a low sob ? 

“ Be quiet—for God’s sake ! ” he breathed. 

The girls with the torches, the piper and the mighty 
wielder of the sword remained standing beside the 
entrance. 

A loud-swelling hymn burst from the cavern: 
“ Nama, nama, sebesio ! ” 

" Father—Father ! ” Loud sobs and yearning cries 
were heard. The people extended their arms, and 
many sank on their knees. 

An aged man appeared through the side-door. 

Peter experienced a powerful and inexplicable 
emotion which constrained him to fall on his knees. 
He felt that he must prostrate himself in the presence 
of this man who had entered. 

It was the Rover. The Rover, but transformed ! 

He walked solemnly amid the torches, clad in a snow- 
white robe over which hung in heavy purple folds from 
his shoulders a regal cloak. A golden circlet adorned 
his lofty brow. In his hands he bore a shining chalice 
which he raised in blessing as he moved along. 

All bowed low, murmuring a prayer in deep devotion. 
Who was he? When had Peter seen this proud yet 
infinitely mild and kind countenance, the glorified 
expression of a godlike soul ? Passionate love for this 
aged and unknown man gushed from his heart. And he 
knew now that in the hard and scornful face of that 
strange being who had twice crossed his path, a faint 
semblance of this transformed face had fascinated 
him from the first; he recognised that it was a mysteri¬ 
ous and unacknowledged love which had been roused 
in him, in spite of the stranger's repellent mien. And 
now he saw that face redeemed from its sinister like- 
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ness to the cruel head of the Roman soldier, and 
transfigured. . . . 

He felt a touch. It was Federspiel’s hand which 
sought his own and betrayed by its fervent grip a 
deep devotion. What ailed the hunter ? A tear 
glistened on his sunken cheek. 

But there was no possibility of questioning him. He 
now saw something which made him forget everything 
else- 

LIX 

" The Sun-maiden—look ! It is she ! ” a murmur 
went round. People rose up in a transport. Peter 
scarcely breathed. 

Julia-! 

She came in, clothed, like the beautiful old man, in 
white, and like him wearing a golden circlet round 
her head. She held in her hands a crystal bowl, in 
which a blue flame burned. 

In a moment the place was inundated with light. 

Through a great shining sphere of glass poured 
the brilliance, within wide concentric circles of twelve 
colours, scarlet-red, violet hues, yellow-dun, deep 
green, honey-colour, sky-blue, water-green, milk- 
white. The figures on the marble platform were 
bathed in the fiery brightness. 

A youth in a Phrygian cap and flying cloak knelt 
on a mighty bull, a short sword raised for the thrust. 
. . . " Soli invicto Mithrae ”—these words were 
inscrolled above him. 

“ Mithra-1 ” said Peter to himself. " A Mithra- 

temple I ” He could hear Federspiel’s heavy breathing 
beside him. 

But it all seemed like a dream, unreal and phan¬ 
tasmal. 
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His drunken eyes took in only the figure of his 
beloved, and her white face as she paced forward bearing 
the bowl in which the bluish flame flickered. 

The old man approached her, a bundle of pine- 
shavings in his hand. A pile of wood stood ready, 
and beside it shone the chalice, on which lay a slice 
of bread. 

Slowly the priest extended his hand towards the 
sacred flame. No one breathed in the solemn stillness. 

Then the Sun-maiden seemed to totter, the bowl 
in her hands slanted over and clashed in pieces on the 
ground. The blue flame was extinguished. 

A cry of consternation, in which Peter's involuntary 
exclamation was drowned, went up from the whole 
assembly. 

The girl buried her lovely face in her hands and fell 
on her knee, and a cry of woe escaped from her. An 
awful silence fell. The people remained in helpless 
attitudes, as if unable to move. 

Then she sprang up and ran to the side passage. 
Her garment caught in the torch borne by Sylvana, 
which fell crackling on the ground. Her white, 
streaming robe disappeared in the dark opening. 

She was no longer pure, and it was no longer per¬ 
mitted her to touch the vessel containing the Sacred 
Fire. 

In the deep silence which had followed the general 
cry of horror, all eyes were fixed apprehensively on 
the old man. The pine-shavings slipped from his 
hand with a dry, rustling sound. 

Slowly he turned his head. There was a profound 
sadness in his noble face, and with a gesture of final 
despair he hid his face in the sleeves of his priestly 
garment. A low moan came from him. 

He raised his head, deadly pale and with features 
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of stone, then lifting his hands above him he called 
out in a hollow and broken voice : 

“ II dyi ei ischturien . . . ei ven ad esser sarein . . . 
ei ven freid . . . Dieus mora! ” 

The young girls threw on the ground their torches, 
which were extinguished in smoke. A solitary voice 
was heard calling in mortal terror : “ Father ! " 

The old man appeared to be in search of something, 
looked round, then caught his hands to his heart as 
if in sudden agony, and fell. 

With a hoarse yell the smith sprang to the inanimate 
figure and lifted it as though it were a child. The 
old man's arms hung loose; the bright lights were 
reflected in his wide-open eyes. 

Once more there were loud cries of lamentation; 
people fell prostrate on their faces; shrieks were heard. 
Peter's arm was gripped. “Away! away quick! “ 
whispered Federspiel. 

“ Profanation!" someone cried. Angry eyes 
gleamed, and hands were stretched threateningly in 
the direction of the intruders. A sword flashed out. 

“ Now for our lives ! " cried the hunter, pulling 
Peter away. They tore madly back along the passage, 
the lad behind them whimpering, half crazy with terror. 
As they raced along breathlessly, Federspiel caught a 
half-extinguished torch out of its ring and swung 
it round till it blazed again. The waterfall was lit 
up with fiery sparks; beyond it in the Chamois' Garden 
the trees were rustling. There was a noise of running 
feet behind them, fierce shouts. In the wall of the 
sepulchral chamber the stone figures watched motion¬ 
less. And behind the three fugitives the rock-door 
fell with a resounding crash, a heart's throb too late.... 
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LX 

That was their salvation. As they fled on, objects 
on either side glided by like ghosts. Stumbling, 
falling, picking themselves up again, they ran along 
by the roaring waters of the stream. Fresh air blew 
upon them, stars glittered. The Klamm. 

“ On still! On ! " cried the hunter. “ If they get 
us they'll tear us in pieces ! " 

“ They would do right! " groaned Peter, his throat 
parched. Anderl shouted and blubbered, calling on 
the names of the saints. The torch was nearly 
extinguished, but they found their way through the 
ravine and hurried, sick with horror, up the narrow 
winding path. 

At the top they all dropped suddenly on the ground. 
Gasping horribly for breath, Federspiel tore open his 
shirt-collar; there was froth on his lips. 

" I'm dying. ..." 

Peter tried to help him by raising him up. 

"Where's the boy? Anderl?" The hunter’s 
breath whistled. Peter looked round. The boy had 
vanished. 

" Anderl! " he called, “ Anderl! " 

No one answered. The torrent roared in its deep 
bed. 

" Good heavens! that's a bit of bad luck," 
muttered Federspiel, half raising himself and trying 
to shout with his weak voice : “ Anderl! " His head 
sank heavily. 

In mortal fear, Peter waited until the hunter should 
recover a little. What if their pursuers were still 
to overtake them? 

“ He's off to tell the priest," groaned Federspiel. 
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“ And we are to blame for it-" Peter was about 

to shout again, but the sick man restrained him. 
“ It’s no use,” the latter said quietly. “ They might 

hear us. We can do nothing now-" 

“What—what was it that the old man said?" 
Peter burst out. “ He spoke Romansch—did he not 
speak Romansch? You must have understood it! " 

Federspiel nodded. *' I understood—everything-” 

And in a faint voice he continued : “ ' The darkness 
gathers—Night comes—The cold begins—God dies ! ’ 
That was what the old man said." 

When the Sun-maiden loses her purity, God dies. 

" We are doing no good with this—we must get on 
before the priest gets to work." He rose with an effort, 

breathing heavily. “ We must warn her-" 

“ Warn? " asked Peter. 

“ You go on down to the village,” said the hunter, 
“ and wait there for the smith—for the lady. You 
save the young lady! I must go and look for 
old Blasi, I will have to risk it. . . .In the morning 
the priest will be here with the peasants after him, 

I am sure of that-" And as Peter still hesitated 

he added grimly : “I’m not going to look on while 

they are butchering little Sylvana-" 

Peter suddenly realised the danger which threatened 
Julia. “ I’m going," he said. “ I will wait for 
her-" 

They shook hands, each of them making a silent vow, 
and separated. 

Peter ran down the path. His heart was crushed 
with fear. Would she have taken another path and 
have reached the smith’s house before him ? 

He reached the empty street of the village, and the 
house. The windows were in darkness and the door 
shut fast. He took up a stone and flung it at the pane 
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of her window, smashing the glass; then all was 
silent. 

As he turned away from the house he noticed a 
dark figure in front of The Rose. There was a low 
growl. 

“ Who is that ? ” he called. 

In the clear night air he saw that it was a 
woman. A dog beside her showed white teeth. He 
started. 

" You-? ” he exclaimed. 

" Yes, it's I," said Notburga. " They sent me word 
my brother was dead and I have to look after what 
belongs to me.” 

“ And—and the child? ” he said.' His heart seemed 
to stop beating. 

“ The child—the little baby would not stay with 
a sinner like me,” she said in a stifled voice. “ There's 
nothing between us now, Herr Storck ! ” 

“ I have done you a great wrong-” 

“ Crying over it doesn’t help,” she answered calmly. 
“ And God has pardoned me.” 

“ Will you live here again ? ” he asked. 

“ Only for a little. I’m going to marry Zoggeli 
Durfel and he’s coming here. He has forgiven me 
for all that has happened, and I’ll make him a good 
wife.” 

” And this is old Butz-? ” said Peter, reaching 

out his hand to the dog, who drew back with a sus¬ 
picious growl. ” He never liked me-” he added 

sadly. “ And you too no longer, Notburga? ” 

“ I belong to another man,” she said, holding out 
her hand. “ And now, God bless you ! It isn’t right 
for us to be together! ” 

” Farewell! ” 

She turned towards the inn. The door jarred. But 
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she came back, took his head in both her hands and 
kissed him on the month. Her cheek was wet. 

The house-door closed heavily behind her. 

LXI 

He stood gazing at it, then roused himself with a 
start. Julia ! Here he stood, gazing into the past, 
and perhaps in the morning a wild murderous mob 
would come- 

He walked a short distance up the road by which 
Julia must come. Cicadas chirruped round him, the 
stars shone clear in the vault of the heavens. How 
beautiful the night was, and how full of horror and 
fear ! His feet were as if weighted with lead, his head 
ached, his eyes burned. The pale moon looked down 
indifferent. 

Ah, to be away from this place ! Away from this 
valley of terror! But not without her, no, never 
without her ! 

There was a sound of steps, and Peter was at once 
on the alert. Something bright flashed in front of 
his eyes. 

" Dog! ” shouted a hoarse voice. Peter just 
avoided the thrust. Quick as lightning he had stepped 
aside and seized with all his strength the hairy paw 
holding the knife. 

“ I want to save you, man ! ” he cried. " And above 
all you, Julia ! Listen 1 ” 

The smith freed himself by a slight movement, and 
Peter was able to see the ravages of grief in the man’s 
hairy face. 

Beside him stood Julia, her head bowed. 

In great haste Peter related what had happened : 
how he and Federspiel had listened to the service, 
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and how the lad who had stolen after them had run 
off. He told the smith, who listened with a grim face, 
that Federspiel had gone to warn Blasi. They must 
escape, or else prepare for the worst in the morning. 

" It's all the same now," said Fentor gloomily. 
“ All's over ! " 

"Well, do as you will, then ! " cried Peter in despair. 
" But you, Julia, you will stay with me-! " 

She did not answer, and stood pale and still in the 
moonlight. 

Peter looked in perplexity at the smith. "You 

hate me-" he said. " It has all happened because 

I thought the Fire-spirits had murdered my uncle." 

" What now, then, when you have yourself seen 
him die in the midst of the Fire-spirits, as you call 
them ? What do you think now ? " 

" Then the old man-? " Peter staggered, caught 

his hand to his forehead and looked at Julia. She 
nodded silently. 

" Oh, Julia, why did you not trust me? " he cried. 
" Why, why not, Julia? " 

The smith laughed harshly. 

" The way was marked for you in an old book, 
Herr Peter Storck. But you were the kind of man 
who couldn't keep it to yourself, and told others. 
So you didn't succeed in reaching us, and you've 
brought ruin on those who serve the Light. Friend 
to you I'll never be! The lady here may do as she 
pleases. If she’ll come with me and the brethren 
into the Engadine, she’ll have to return at once on 
the road we’ve come by; if she chooses to remain 
in your care, it’s all one to me. The Sacred Fire is 
out, and needs no one any longer to keep it. She 
out of whose hands it fell may live with men now like 
other women ! " 
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He thrust Peter aside and went toward his house. 

“ Julia! ” cried the young man again. 

As she stood there like a statue in the clear light of 
the moon and returned no answer, he was seized with 
despair. He caught her arm and drew her along with 
him towards Zeitlanghof. 

“ You’ll stay with me, Julia ! ” he burst out. “ Until 
the storm which is certain to come has blown over. 
And to-morrow as soon as it is dark you shall leave 
this terrible neighbourhood with me!” 

A sob broke from her. Father-! ” 

He felt that her heart was sore and that she needed 
to rest after the dreadful scene in the Mithra-grotto. 
He felt a faint assurance that she trusted him. But 
no word to her now ! No questions ! 

His own heart seemed dead within him. Even 
feeling was extinguished. Shadows, faint and unreal, 
flitted through his mind. Notburga, the dog— 
dreams ! they were phantoms of the night, spectres, 
which would dissolve at the first flush of dawn. 

Julia was beside him, leaning heavily on his arm. 
Her feet stumbled on stones and she tottered forward, 
her eyes closed. 

He took her up in his arms and carried her through 
the disordered autumn garden, past the figure of Death 
watching silently beside the door, and up the stair¬ 
case, which creaked as he mounted it with his burden. 
He laid the motionless body on his bed. Her breath 
came quietly, and now and then in her sleep she uttered 
a low sob like a child. 

He bolted all the doors and placed on the table a 
loaded musket ready for use. Then he went out 
again into the moonlight. The stars were fading. 

The smith came back from his house, and seeing 
Peter standing in the garden, walked up to him and 
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threw down a bundle on the ground. " Clothes/* 
he said, in a voice like distant thunder. “ Clothes, 
and things that belong to the young lady.** 

Peter took the bundle and involuntarily put his 
hand on a sack on the man*s shoulder. “ That*s 
mine ! ** he said. Fen tor roughly pushed away Peter*s 
hand. “ Unclean feet shall not soil the place where 
the Father sleeps! ** He laughed bitterly. 

" What have you in it ? ** asked Peter uneasily. 

" You*ll know time enough ! And now, young sir, 
don*t detain me ! Every word you say is like as if 
you put your hand into the raw flesh of a wound. And 
if I knew it was through you that the sacred bowl 

was broken-** He clenched his fists and his eyes 

flashed. “ You may thank the Daughter of the Sun 
that I don't break you like rotten wood. She prayed 

for you-** His formidable fists trembled and a 

groan issued from his throat. Then his anger passed. 
“ It*s all one now. Nothing matters.** 

He suddenly burst into tears. With quaking 
shoulders he passed Peter and stamped heavily up 
the road. 

“ His God is dead,’* thought Peter, looking after 
him. “ Dead-** 

He took up the bundle and carried it into the house, 
then closed the door softly and laid it in the room 
where she slept. 

His restlessness drove him out of doors again. He 
had to wait a long time for Federspiel. 

“ I found Blasi,” said the hunter. “ At first he 
wanted to have my life, but I kept him off and at last 
was able to talk to him. He*s out of his wits now, 
laughing and crying together ! '* 

He sat down beside Peter at the side of the 
road. 
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“ Well, we have carried out our plan. And now, 
when it's too late, I find that without knowing it I 
have all my life been one of the Fire-spirits myself ! 
Yes, I too have worshipped the Sun every day. . . . 

It was a priest whom we saw dying-” 

“ And I found my uncle after all, saw him for the 
first and the last time,” returned Peter. " Neither 

of us brings a blessing with him, Herr Federspiel-” 

" We have done what we set out to do. And while 
I have been securing the poor little thing from those 
rascals, who will be here in an hour or two like wild 
bulls—you, I suppose, have not been sleeping? ” 

“ She is at my house-” said Peter. “ And to¬ 

morrow at dusk I leave this place—for ever. And you, 
Herr Federspiel, you will come with us. There's 
plenty of room in my house in Vienna.” 

The hunter laughed constrainedly. 

”1? I in Vienna? You don't believe it yourself, 
Herr Storck ! Something else is in store for me here. 
I know it. Thank you. You are good-hearted. No, 
no, don't talk to me. I stay where I am. I know 
well what is going to happen, and compared with it, 
this rising of peasants against the Sun-worshippers 
will be child’s play, and soon over. They’ll find no 
one now in the caves and to the dead they can do nothing. 
And now, Herr Storck, we'll try to rest for an hour or 
so. The moon has set already, and soon the God will 
be here whom they think dead. He dies every year, 
and grows pale and paler till he comes to the turn of 

winter and puts on his girdle of gold-” 

He rose, pressed Peter’s hand and went off to his 
hut. The first timid cries of birds were heard. A 
thin rosy streak appeared in the east. 

" There is still time,” murmured Peter, who could 
hardly keep his eyes open. He stole softly through 
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the garden and took off his shoes as he entered the 
house. 

In his uncle's chair, with his face toward the slowly 
brightening window, he gazed with aching eyes at 
the rising day. 


LXII 

A wild uproar, above which sounded a penetrating 
voice, roused him with a start from a light sleep. 

He quickly closed all the doors and went down into 
the village. They were here ! They had come up 
from the Valley as the hunter had foretold, and the 
Sankt Marein people mingled excitedly with the armed 
bands. 

The Capuchin's red beard was wagging, and his 
fists were stretched out of the sleeves of his brown 
cloak. 

" Now we know all-" cried Father Archangelus, 

and his powerful voice sounded like a trumpet. “ The 
reason is plain why it was that in the parish church 
down yonder the Sweet Heart of Jesus shed tears of 
blood for all to see. Now we know why God is angry 
and has withdrawn His hand from Tyrol and given 
it over to its foes for chastisement. Vain have been 
the tears and prayers of your priests, vain our fervent 
supplications to Saint Joseph, our country’s patron. 
What then is amiss with us ? What is amiss with this 
Catholic country? " 

He lowered his arms and looked fiercely at the 
crowd. 

“ Our Christian religion is shamed, our Lord and 
Saviour insulted, the Blessed Virgin Mary has turned 
away her face from us with bitter tears. Horrors 
have happened in these mountains, heathenish, hellish 
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horrors, filth of Satan ! The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
is turned to mockery by a heathen priest, naked 
whores dance in front of idols, creatures in the shape 
of devils wander about in this place ! Three Christian 
men have looked on shuddering while Satan's mass 
was being celebrated in a cave. Andreas! " he 
shouted, “ come forward and bear witness ! " 

The crowd parted and Anderl came forward trem¬ 
bling. His clothes were tom, his hands gashed with 
thorns. In a quaking voice he related how he, with 
Herr Storck and Serafin Federspiel, had seen the 
devils descending and how the three had followed 
them. He told everything—the flute-playing, the 
shameless dancing, the coloured lights, the chalice, 
the bread, the hymns- 

The crowd listened in wild excitement. 

“ Now, Andreas ! ” ordered the Capuchin. “ Name 
the members of this unhappy parish who took part 
in this idolatry I " 

Slowly, timidly the names were uttered : " Fen tor 
the smith, his brother the charcoal-burner, the pitch- 

gatherer, the young lady—the Rover- He was 

their Head-" 

“ Therefore God has overthrown him! " shouted 
the monk furiously. “ Up now, you Christian people, 
and make an end of heathenism ! Enough has been 
told you-! " 

The anger of the crowd blazed into a frenzy. In 
a twinkling the circle of listeners had broken up and 
in a confused rabble they rushed to the smithy. 

Peter stepped forward quickly to the zealot. 
" Father, what you are doing will bring great un¬ 
happiness. The people up there have done no harm 
to anybody-" 

The red-bearded priest looked at him out of the 
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comers of his eyes. “ Take care! ” he hissed, “ I 
warn you ! ” 

Peter understood well enough, realising his help¬ 
lessness. A word from this man in the brown cloak 
might mean death. And then Julia too would be 
lost. 

The door of the smithy stood firm for a while, till 
they found a crowbar, and the oaken boards were 
soon battered in. With loud yells the crowd poured 
into the deserted house, smashing glass and throwing 
out into the street window-frames, feather beds, cup¬ 
boards, chests, crockery. The smith was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“ I appeal to you once more-! ” said Peter, 

turning to the clergyman, enraged by this senseless 
destruction. 

" I know very well that you are not a true Chris¬ 
tian ! ” returned the other harshly, and his freckled 
face darkened. “I am not responsible for your soul, 
but I am for the souls of these people. Once more : 
do not try to hinder me! ” 

A woman emerged from the house with a crucifix. 
She caressed the Saviour with her hand, saying: 
“ Isn't that better? You will be well off with me. 
You will have a light always. Ah, your pain must 
have been ten times worse in that accursed house 1" 

“ Now for the heathen sorcerers! Up to the 
charcoal-burner’s ! Bum the witch ! " They formed 
once more into a band. 

“ Andreas ! ” cried the Father, " lead on ! " 

And with the lad as their guide they rushed off 
up the mountain, the priest with his crucifix at their 
head. 

Peter stayed behind. He heard a titter beside him. 
It was Josele's old wife. 
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“ Oh, the fools ! ” A thousand wrinkles moved 
about her mocking lips. " They want to destroy the 
secret ones who live in the mountain, but they have 
more power than the Crucified God, and I saw myself 
the way Donner threw his hammer into the church 
below in the Valley, and it went up in bright fire. 
Because he was stronger than the other. . . . And he 
won’t be able to help the Tyrolese, the God on the 
cross. . . .” 

She went off mumbling to herself. 

With hurried steps Peter went to his house; he 
brushed aside Hirlanda, who was standing, at her 
wit’s end, before the locked door of his room, and 
entered. 

" Julia ! ” he called softly. “ Are you awake ? ” 

He opened the door of the bedroom. She came 
towards him, in one of the dresses which the smith 
had brought, foreseeing what would happen in his 
own house. There were deep shadows under her eyes 
and her face was white. 

Soothingly, moved by a deep love, he stroked her 
hair. She burst into tears and flung her arms about 
him. 

He refrained from troubling her with questions and 
brought her some milk and bread, telling her as much 
as was necessary of the morning’s doings. 

“ In the evening we will leave this house/’ he said, 
“ and this country, Julia ! ” 

“Where am I to go?” she wept. “I have no 
longer anyone-! ” 

" Are you not my wife ? *’ 

She looked at him and trembled. A light blush 
spread over her face. 

" I am yours ! ” 
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LXIII 

Then, at first hesitatingly, but soon finding relief in 
escaping from a prolonged restraint, she began to 
speak. 

The actress of the Kamtnertor Theatre at Vienna, 
who had disappeared after the scene between Peter’s 
uncle and the French prince, had been her mother. 

In a little village in a valley of the Engadine, her 
home, the woman had brought Martin Storck’s child 
into the world in poverty and misery. A letter in 
which the frivolous creature, after some years, implored 
help from the lover she had deceived, at length told 
him her whereabouts. He sent a confidential messen¬ 
ger, who was charged to offer her a sufficient sum of 
money, on condition that she would give up the little 
girl and send her to him. The actress, whose real 
name was Avorai, had without hesitation consented, 
and handed over the child, who, left wholly to herself, 
had been growing up among children who spoke the 
Romansch dialect. 

Martin Storck had at once taken to his heart the 
pretty child and had caused her to be educated care¬ 
fully at Innsbruck, appearing himself once every year 
in the little capital that he might see that everything 
possible was done for his daughter’s welfare. 

At the recollection of the loving care of the father 
whom she had so recently lost, Julia burst into fresh 
tears, and it was some time before Peter ventured to 
question her further. " Poor child ! ” he said, com¬ 
forting her and stroking her hair. " How little joy 
you must have had in your childhood ! ” 

She started up, looking at him with shining eyes. 
“ Little joy? If you knew how happy my noble 
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father's love made me, and how great was my joy 
when he allowed me to spend my summers in Sankt 
Marein and to be near him ! It was he who unlocked 
for me the treasures of his knowledge and let my 
soul drink of his wisdom. I could never tell how good 
he was to me I " 

" You were here, then—in Zeitlanghof ? " Peter 
asked, surprised. 

She shook her head. “ No. He did not allow it. 
Only the smith knew that I was his daughter; he had 
complete confidence in Fentor, at whose house I 
lived. The people in the village had no suspicion of 
our real relationship." 

" Strange-" said Peter. " And yet you held one 

of the highest and most sacred dignities of the Mithra 
brotherhood-? " 

She covered her eyes with her hand. Peter took 
her arm gently. “Be a brave girl and tell me every¬ 
thing ! " he entreated. 

Her face was troubled. " There was a change-" 

she said, as if to herself. 

"What change? " he urged, eager for the key to 
the mystery which still surrounded her. 

“ I knew nothing of these things when I spent the 
first summer at Sankt Marein," she continued. " It 
was only in the second year that I noticed that my 
father had become more silent and grave, and often 
looked at me mysteriously. Then I was very anxious 
when he began to stay out all day on the mountains, 
with the smith and old Blasi, and when he came back, 
several times he said strange things which filled me 
with anxiety, called himself Aemilianus, and said that 
he had lived in this place two thousand years ago 
and had belonged to the worship of the Unspotted 
God. And once it frightened me to see a hard light 
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in his eyes, always so kind; it was as if someone 
else were looking out of them, a merciless wicked 
person ! In those days he began to speak Romansch, 
which I had known well from my childhood; Fen tor 
the charcoal-burner and Blasi understood it also, and 
it was these two who persuaded my father to set 
about restoring the old faith, which had never been 
quite extinct, for every year its festivals were 
celebrated. They were absolutely convinced that my 
father was a priest of Mithra come to life again, the 
same Aemilianus Sagittarius whose image you saw in 
the sepulchral chamber. One day my father was 
quite overcome. He was sitting with me in the wood 
where we had been looking for berries and mushrooms, 
and suddenly his eyes grew fixed and large, and he 
uttered words that filled me with horror. " He that 
is in me wills it! He that is in me constrains me ! ” 
And then he fell in a faint on the grass. I cried out 
and wept, and at last the old pitch-gatherer came and 
brought him to himself again.” She shuddered at 
this remembrance and wrung her hands. 

“ And then, for your father's sake, you too attended 
the nightly worship ? ” 

" Yes ” she answered. “ The old faith of Mithra 
suddenly revived when the word was passed that a 
‘ Father ’ had returned from the dead; for believers 
give that name to the priest who transmutes the 
bread and the sacred wine, and who alone may kindle 
the sun-fire. Before this, little companies of the 
faithful had walked in the secret paths at the times 
of the equinox, disguised partly as devils, so as to 
frighten away the inquisitive. * Fire-spirits' these 
light-bearers were called by the people. But now 
in a short time the sun-worshippers grew to hundreds. 
The Sun-maiden only was wanting. Then my father 
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took me, bade me put on a white robe and conducted 
me to the Grotto. They kissed the hem of my robe, 
and from that time I was surrounded with love and 
veneration, and I carried the vessel containing the 
Sacred Fire to the Father, on the days of the Great 
Festival/* 

" And about me—did your father never say any¬ 
thing about me? " interjected Peter, grieved a little. 

She smiled. “ He was always speaking of you/* 
she said, gazing at him. “ It was when he had changed, 
and the * other * as he said, was in him, that your 
name was often on his lips. ‘ The way is marked 
out for him in the book/ he said once to Fentor and 
me; * he will find it/ Fentor did not approve, but 
he was accustomed to yield. After this, my father’s 
state grew worse. Only at intervals was he free from 
the idea that he was a Roman Tribune. Perhaps he 
was uneasy about it himself, or why should he secretly 
have left a gift for you in his desk? He must have 
had a foreboding that his spirit would grow darker 
and more disturbed. And one day he did not come 
back. He went into the mountains and never after 
that returned. I waited for him in deadly fear, and 
at last in the evening Fentor and Blasi announced to 
me solemnly that the Father was now united to God 
and must remain close to the sacred places. I might 
see him in Blasi’s hut. I went up there and saw him, 
and found with horror that the delusion had taken 
complete possession of him. Long before this, how¬ 
ever, he had exacted a solemn oath from me that 
if you should ever come to Sankt Marein, I would 
never tell you of anything that concerned him. When 
it was God’s will, you would find the way to him.” 

“ And yet he crossed my path twice-” exclaimed 

Peter. 
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“ He could not resist the longing to see you. He 
loved you so much, and he often said that you were 
the only one left of his blood and name, and that 
even as a child in the cradle you had shown an affec¬ 
tion for him. But whenever you were near, the power 
of the other soul that was in him weakened-” 

“ Oh, if only you had trusted me, Julia! ” cried 
Peter. 

She bowed her head. “ It was impossible. I was 
bound by my oath. Almost every day the smith 
reminded me of my promise. He hated you, Peter, 
and suspected that you would never rest until you 
had found your uncle. It was he who left that warn¬ 
ing at your window in the inn. Blasi and he spread 
the report that my father had met with an accident in 
the mountains, and no one troubled himself about the 
stranger who lived in the pitch-gatherer’s hut. And 
even if they had looked into his altered face they 
would never have taken him for the handsome Martin 
Storck, with his long white beard and kindly eyes.” 

" Strange ! Strange ! ” muttered Peter. 

" And once-” her voice faltered, “ once my 

father was seized with pains in the chest—he had 
often before suffered from this complaint—and I 
asked Sylvana to fetch the pills which he took for it; 
they were in your study, as I knew well. She was 
afraid of the dog and would not venture. So I came 
myself. You were sleeping, and the moon was shining 

on your face. You were smiling—and then-” 

She was silent. 

“ Then you kissed me-” He pressed his lips 

to her mouth. Then he said hurriedly: “ Your 
religion was pure. How did it happen that a little 
wench like Sylvana was allowed to take part in the 
sacred rites ? ” 
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Julia lowered her eyes. “ Many were against her,” 
she answered softly. “ But the Father was indulgent 
towards her, and often took delight in her childish 
liveliness. And his word was law, even though many 
were displeased. No one would have dared to rebel 
against him, and so she was admitted to the lowest 
grade—among the Ravens. Oh, and by this time-” 

Once more she was overcome by a fit of silent 
weeping. 

Peter sat beside her without moving, took her 
small hand in his own and waited patiently. 

“ Well, the riddles are all answered now,” he said 
presently. ” And I have only one wish, dear Julia— 
that we may escape from this gloomy neighbourhood 
to pleasanter surroundings.” 

She did not answer but pressed close to him. 

“ I will go with you-” she whispered. “ I 

loved you the first time I saw you, I love you now and 
will always love you-” 

A terrible crash caused them both to start up. 
The mountains took up the thundering sound, tossing 
it to and fro between them. The windows rattled as 
if before a sudden and frightful blast of wind. 

In dismay they looked toward the mountain. Two 
greyish-yellow clouds of dust mounted in the air, then 
spread out. One issued from behind the summit of 
the Schellbock, the other wreathed upwards out of 
the Klamm like a dragon. 

" It's Fentor ! ” cried Julia. “ He has blown up 
the Grotto! ” 

LXIV 

In the afternoon the peasants returned, disappointed 
and exhausted. The Capuchin was with them. 

They had failed to set foot in the places which had 
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been consecrated to the worship of the Sun-god. A 
frightful explosion, which knocked down those who 
were in advance and choked up the passages with 
debris, made all approach impossible. Brown-stained 
water burst seething down through the Klamm, amid 
tumbled fragments of the vaulted roof. Never again 
would anyone living tread the paths by which the 
Fire-spirits had gone. 

In other respects the expedition had been unsuccess¬ 
ful. The pitch-gatherer’s hut stood empty, with open 
doors, and the poor and scanty furniture tempted no 
one to take the trouble to destroy it. 

The charcoal-burner’s hut likewise was forsaken, 
and in the middle of it, fashioned out of bark and red 
tree-fibre, a caricature image, with cowl and foxy 
beard, was so recognisable that a young fellow shouted 
loudly : “ Father Archangelus ! ” 

Towards evening the crowd melted away. About 
the ruined house of the smith feathers from the tom 
beds were still whirling in the wind. The village lay 
still as death, and people kept within their houses in 
anxiety and dismay, frightened still further by the 
strange talk of old Josele’s wife. None could tell how 
great might be the power of the god who had been 
so affronted. . . . 

By the wall of the churchyard, a girl in a dark dress 
and with golden hair, closely followed by a black dog, 
gazed at the gravedigger as he shovelled earth into 
Christian’s unconsecrated grave. Every now and then 
she raised her handkerchief to her eyes, and then the 
dog would utter a short, plaintive whine. 

A black woodpecker tapped at a tree beside the 
charnel-house with a quick succession of pecks, which 
made a sound like the muffled beating of a drum. 

And later, in the clear night, a carriage drew up at 
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a point in the road down in the Valley where no houses 
were to be seen. Two persons entered, a third stood 
at the carriage-door. 

“ Once more, Herr Federspiel, come with us to 
Vienna ! " said Peter Storck. 

“ No, it can't be ! " returned the hunter. “ I must 
stay. A little while and it will be over! Farewell, 
and may you be truly happy, you and your lovely 
bride!" 

“ Adieu ! Adieu I " 

The words soon were lost in the wind, which lifted 
the man's hair as he stood for a long time with his 
hat in his hand, looking after the carriage. 

The sound of the wheels grew fainter and died away, 
but the trotting of the horses was heard for some 
time longer in the still night. 

Then all was silent round Federspiel. 

“ I'm alone again now," he said, clenching his 
teeth. " The good time is over." He coughed, and 
walked slowly up the road to Sankt Marein. 

LXV 

The marriage was celebrated on November 2, 1809. 
The day was dark and cheerless, with drizzling rain. 

But in the old house, Zum Alten Blumenstockel, 
branching silver candelabra lit up the white table and 
the candles burned with a golden flame; glasses sparkled, 
and from the bouquet of white roses in Julia’s hand 
hung broad ribbons, apple-green and peach-red. 

Bartenstein, the Franconian, had come from Wurz¬ 
burg, and Peter's friends had gathered. The delicate 
notes of a spinet and a chorus of tuneful voices greeted 
the bride and groom as they entered. . . . 

A tear glistened on the bride's cheek. 
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“ Do not weep, dearest! " whispered Peter in her 
ear. “ He whom we both mourn is looking down on 
us and blessing our union-" 

A little girl dressed in bright blue silk, with flaxen 
hair, curtsied prettily and held before the bridal pair 
a silver tray, on which were two green rummers filled 
with sparkling Rhine wine. 

Peter shuddered as he reached out his hand. 
“ Listen ! " he said, “ there was a shot! " 

The guests gathered round laughing and jesting. 
“ He's still fighting at Pontlatz Bridge," said Barten- 
stein. " I drink to you, Brother ! " 

The glasses clinked together with a thin clear sound 
like a distant peal of bells. 

LXVI 

At the same hour, at the head of a strong column, 
General Rechberg was riding towards the bridge over 
the Upper Inn. A young Captain of the French 
regiment of Chasseurs, mounted beside him on a 
restless white horse, was looking up at the slopes which 
rose from the river beside the road. 

Behind the two horsemen walked the guide, two 
men with fixed bayonets on either side of him. He 
was an old peasant in a dirty red jacket, thin and 
meagre, and with a repulsive appearance. He had 
no nose, his thin lips were drawn back from his teeth 
in a set grin, and his deep-sunken eyes looked out of 
their hollows with a piercing gaze. 

A stray dog which accompanied the soldiers ran 
up to him, snifled at his thin shanks, then howled 
suddenly, and made off along the road in front of 
them, its tail between its legs. 

“ Pardon, General! " said the young Captain to 
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Rechberg. " Is this the spot where these cowardly 
rebels inflicted that shameful reverse on Colonel 
Burscheid? ” 

The Bavarian General surveyed the talkative young 
man contemptuously. 

“ Perhaps, Captain, your judgment would be different 
if you were to come to close quarters with the sharp¬ 
shooters of this country. We now prefer to hope 
that we Bavarians may at last succeed in winning the 
confidence of a brave people.” 

“ Bavarians ? ” The Frenchman laughed, pursing 
his lips. " Considering that our Dalmatian and 
Italian regiments have a notion of occupying this 
country, it's questionable whether we are going to 
hand it over to the Bavarians. The Emperor will 
decide what is to be done with these goat-herds.” 

The General bit his lip and bent his head. “ The 
shame of it! ” he said to himself. “ Must I put up 
with such insolence? ” An angry retort rose to his 
lips. 

At this moment, at a bend of the road near the 
fatal bridge, a man appeared from behind the leafless 
bushes and stood motionless in the middle of the road. 

Involuntarily the two officers pulled up their horses. 

The man had a curious appearance. His cheeks 
were sunken, the skin was tight over his cheek 
bones, and his feverish eyes flashed like blue flames. 
His slovenly clothes were torn and neglected, a musket 
hung on a faded band over his shoulder, and the 
tattered feathers of a blackcock fluttered in his yellow- 
green hat. 

He stood squarely and defiantly with his face to 
the advancing troops, a strange smile on his pale 
features. 

The General kept his horse standing. 
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** What’s this ? ” asked the Frenchman, pointing 
towards the man with his gold-knobbed riding-rod. 

“ A rebel, putting in an appearance in your honour ! ” 
answered the General, scowling. 

The Captain laughed loudly and put spurs to his 
horse, which reared and dashed forward; then he 
advanced at a smart trot towards the man, flicking 
his rod carelessly. With a supercilious face, looking 
down out of half-closed eyes, he pulled up his horse 
a step or two in front of the Tyrolese and, still flicking 
his riding-rod, said shortly : 

" Rends-toi, canaille ! ” 

The emaciated man shouted a laugh and, quick as 
lightning, brought his musket into position: a yellow 
tongue of fire flashed out in blue smoke. The French¬ 
man uttered a squeal like that of a hurt cat and fell 
heavily from his horse, with his face in the mud of 
the mist-soaked road. 

The General rode forward and shouted. But with¬ 
out any order from him a crackle of shots broke from 
ten, twenty muskets. . . . The assailant collapsed 
without uttering a sound, and his blood steamed in 
the cool air. 

The dead man had been alone, and was a poor sick 
creature, formerly a student, named Serafin Federspiel. 


THE END 






